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THE STANDARD SET 
consists of heavily silver- 
plated _ self - stropping 
“Valet” Razor, twelve 
specially tested finest 
lancet steel “ Valet” 
blades and a first quality 
“Valet” strop, the whole 
contained in handsome 


cases Price 21/- 


Of all high-class dealers 
throughout the world, 


THE AUTOSTROP 
SAFETY RAZOR CO., 
LITD., 61, New Oxford 
Sueet, London, W.C. 4. 















Safety Razor 


This razor has won the premier position 
in the world’s markets and in the Navy 
and Army as the only razor that “ strops 
itself.” To this unique feature is now 
added the advantage of instant adjustability. 
By a touch on the adjusting lug you can 
vary the distance between the blade and 
the guard with supreme precision and 
accuracy, adapting the setting according 
to the toughness of your beard or the 
tenderness of your skin. 

A superkeen blade and the means of automati- 
cally stropping it—a well-finished razor frame 
which has no loose parts and can be cleaned 
by just a rinse and a wipe—these features, 
combined with adjustability of the blade, 


produce the nearest possible approach to per- 
fection in the present ‘‘ Valet’’ razor. 
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The word x 
“VALET ’’ 
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SELL YOUR 


WASTE PAPER 


PHILLIPS, MILLS & CO., 


Battersea, S.W.11. 








Price List free on application. Telephone: 2270 Battersea (4 lines) 
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J ewsburye Browrs 
Oriental 
Tooth Paste 


You can't faint the - 

you can keep it pure. "9 he In Tubes 1/3 
naturai O¢cauty of Acaithy ' 
ecth wth « , Pots 1/6 & 2/6 


“NO, | DON’T!” 


Mother wants me to have my portrait 
taken with my hair down, covering my 
shoulders like a big silken cape, and then 
to send it to Dr. Wilson to show him 
what his Hair Restorer has done for me 
. (i: used to be quite thin 
DR WIL SONS and straggly). 
But | guess | don't— 
i'm not going to tell 
everybody how I’ve , 
done the trick, and 
what |’ve been using 
—why, all the girls 
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LINEN SHEETS. 
















would be getting it | Superior quality snow-white Irish Union 
if | did. | Linen Steets, at Bargain Prices ; 2 by 2} yds, 
ASK YOUR 36/3; 2 by 3 yds., 43/6; 24 by 3 yds. §7 
hawonesseno oxemsr roa DR en eee = 2} by 3} yds., 61/9 per pair. 
nota ne mane ane HUTTON’S, 185 Larne, Ireland. 














| “DON'T LET IN THE SMALL ENEMY!” 





AOt MAAK at 





ater one: Those tiny, invisible germs a —_ 

duce —~ erms of influenza, =. 9 ad-c >. eo 

| introau peathe pneumonia, consumption and cere 8 

A igen ar oth me ne Ne very 8 e be gucl a a —— Nasal — will do ye 
, 18 | rds all the air passages, and disease ger 

prepare the way dap dopey 80 avo ostti \\s guar’ youreelf free. Always use this reliable 
a hag O~- 7 ~ applied inside the © and er colds, and kindred ills. Get some to-day! 

you e d 


cannot pass it. Use it in crowde Nost ———————— 
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POT A A OT 


Of leading Chemists 
everywhere, 1/3; or by post for P.O. or Stamps (1/5), from 


448, HAROLD E, MATTHEWS & CO., chemists, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
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A SOLUTION TO THE 
LABOUR TROUBLES 
ive them 


FLUXITE 


& on" SOLDERING 





When it comes to mending 
Pots, Pans and other metal 
articles and you cannot get 
it done by “the man round 
the corner,” do it yourself 
—with Fluxite of course 

it’s quite a simple operation. 
You need spend very little 
time cleaning and scraping, 
for Fluxite even 
dirty metals—and makes a 
better job of it every time. 


solders 








Mechanics will have Fluxite. 


It 


SIMPLIFIES 
SOLDERING 


Get a Tin TO-DAY. 
Of all Ironmongers, in tins 


8d., 1/4 and 2/8. 
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THE PELMANOMETER 







WHAT DOES H f 1000 
YOUR BRAIN ; 750 
E A RN J A YEAR 
jr W'S rh 

, 400 





AVE YOU EVER PROPERLY 

REALISED THE FACT THAT 

IN YOUR BRAIN YOU POSSESS THE 

FINEST MONEY-MAKING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD ? 


There is practically no limit to the 
income-earning powers of the mind, when 
it is keyed up to the highest pitch of 
efficiency of which it is capable. 

By training your mind to greater 
efficiency you can put yourselfin the way 
of earning twice, three times, four times 
the amount you make at present. 

In every profession, business, and occu- 
pation, there is a demand for men and 
women with scientifically trained minds, 


Over 400,000 men and women have 
already been trained to greater efficiency 
by the famous Pelman System, which 
develops just those qualities of Concen- 
tration, Memory, Initiative, Ideation, Self- 
Confidence and Administrative Power 
which are in the greatest demand to-day. 


There are 100,000 British and Do- 
minion officers and men studying the 
Course; including 150 Admirals and 
Generals. 

By training your mind on the Pelman System 
you can do better work (and better paid work) 
with infinitely less effort. A Course of Pelman 
Training is the finest of all mental exercises, It 
develops your mind as physical training develops 
your muscles. It is most fascinating to follow 
and takes up very little time. It is taught by 
post and can be followed anywhere, 


Write to-day for a Free Copy of 


Mind and 
Memory. 


It tells you allabout the successful Pelman System, 
and shows you how to increase the money-making 
powers of your mind. Send a post card or letter 
to-day to 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE 


155 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
OVERSEAS BRANCHES—Melbourne: 46-48 Market 
Street. Durban: Club Arcade. Toronto: 15 

Loronto Street. 
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NATIONAL PLAN TO BENEFIT 


THE GROWTH AND CONDITION OF THE HAIR 


Public Invitation to Test Free the Wonderful Effect of ‘‘Harlene Hair-Drili"” 
in Promoting Hair-Health and Beauty. 


1,000,000 COMPLETE TRIAL OUTFITS FREE TO-DAY, 


N OW that the severely trying days of war | soothing hair and scalp cleanser, which prepares 











are over, men and women everywhere = pow pore aie 
have the opportunity to give that time | gh¢ final touch of beauty to the hat, pe Snost 

and attention necessary to the proper care _ beneficial to those whose scalp is “dry.” 
of their general health and personal appear- ah A cop of the newly published “ Hair-Drill” 
‘ . » least important phase of which anual—the most authoritative and clearly 
co the —— “2 eng i written treatise on the toilet ever produced. . 

If you are worried about the condition of your hair ; ‘*HARLENE” MAKES ALL THE DIFFERENCE 
if it is weak, impoverished, falling out, or affected with . 
s urf, dryness, or In tl course of 
over-greasiness, due a fe lays you w 
to war work and war find every strand of 
Strain, do as millions a FREE your hair waking up 
of others (both men = ‘a to new vitality end 
and women) have new strength—you 
done, and try ‘‘ Har- will find a new 
dene Hair- Drill.” parkle and _ fresh- 

From to-day on- ness revivifying the 
wards there are to hair, and all the lost 
be distributed one ight and s 
million hair-health 
parcels free of all 
cost—each parcel to 
contain a Complete 
Outfit for the care 








well as the delicate 
tints of the hair 

hic h have beer 
dulled down, wil 







reawake and your 
of the hair, hairw idly take 
on a new lease of 

SIMPLE METHOD 








ife and beauty. 
After a Free Trial 
SECURES you will be able to 
HAIR-HEALTH. obtain further sup- 
—_—_—_———_ 


plies of ‘* Harlene 
it 1s, 14d., 2s, 9d., 


nd4s.9d per bottle, 


The whole process 
takes no more than 
two minutes a day, : : Uzon” Brilliantine 
and is enthusiasti- When your hair is attacked by scurf, dryness, over-greasiness, and at 1s. 14d. and 28.9 
vall waised by a begins to fall out and become brittle, thin and weak, it needs the ner bottle. aed 
he 4 ier ea Drill” beneficial treatment of ‘‘ Harlene Hair-Drill'’ to give new health and (aes . 

1051 0 « 








: strength to the impoverished hair-roots, Send for a free trial outfit, iy emex © Shampoo 

devotees for the mar- using the Free Coupon, as directed below. Powders, 1s. 1}d 
vellously refreshing per box of seven 
and rejuvenating feeling this every-morning-toilet | shampoos (single packets 2d, each), from all Chemists 
exercise gives before facing the day’s work, and Stores, or direct from I:dwards’ Harlene, La L., 
2 a d 26 »S Cond street ondon, 

A USEFUL AND WELCOME FREE CIFT. ee ee ee 





You, as one of the nation’s workers, can secure one 

——— sicersireat ce POST THIS FREE GIFT FORM. 
: cels at once simply by 

. | posting the coupon below, 

together with your name 


ind address, and four 
penny stamps to cover 


Detach and post to EDWARDS’ HARLENE, LTD., 
20, 22, 24 & 26 Lamb’s Conduit St., London, W.C.1. 





cost of postage and Dear Sirs,—Please send me your Free 
packing of the parcel. “ Harlene” Four-Fold Hair-Growing Outht as 

By return you will described. 1 enclose 4d. in stamps for pc ; 
receive this Four-Fold and packing of parcel to my addre 


Gilt 


1. A trial bottle of 
“Harlene,” the ideal 





liquid food and natural NOTE TO _RaAees. 

ky LTT ay + Write your full name and addr clearly on 
: a plain piece of paper, pin this Coupon to It, 

mS." RS and post as directed above. (Mark envelope 





Shampoo, the finest, “Sample Dept.”) 
purest, and most 
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PATENT 
CorN FLOUR 


ccs fi The Best for the Boy 


JBC JOHNSTON Lid 
parecer ene 
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he 
iS 















A Big Keen Appetite 
he’s __ bringing, quick to 
appreciate the wholesomeness of home: 
baked fare 


Cakes and moulds and custards; pan- 
cakes that bring back a boyish hilariousness, 
result from a morning spent following 


the recipes of Johnston’s Corn Flour. 


But for Corn Flour of assured freshness 
and delicacy of flavour insist on Johnston’s 


= JOR eae 

















Lonion, EC 





DON’T WEAR OTHER PEOPLE'S LINES 
You will always get your OWN clothes back 
from the wash if marked with 


JOHN BOND'S 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 


MARKING INI 


Can be used with or without heat 
(whichever kind is preferred) 





Sold by 
all Stationers, Chemists and 
Stores, 6d. and 1s. 





Used in the Royal Households. 








THREE STAMPS = i a 


# Tilustrations ne 
4 re 








REAL FRENCH CONVENT HAND-MADE ~~~ 


Pr 
Friese lower than machine made garments, 
ely latest Paris mock ¢ 

Pinest materi t 


“; 


erfe 
t 
Beaut tifa Nightdresses from 1211 
$11, — Cape, 311 
eur 


Knickers from 
Cam‘soles from 411 
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LONDON + 24 New Bond Street, W.1 
EDINBURGH - 32 Princes Street 
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|| Writing 
for the 


Press 


A Guide to Success in 
Journalism & Story Writing 


By the most successful editors 

and journalists of to-day. 
64 pages of valuable information and advice 
for those who wish to make money by writing 
stories, articles, verses, etc., for the magazines 
and daily and weekly papers. 


CONTENTS: 


Foreword by Geo. R. Sims 
What Editors Want 


by the Editor of the “ Strand Magazine” 


The Art of Short Story Writing 


by the Editor of “ Pearson’s Magazine” 


counpetiegs for Women 
“Isobel” of “* Home Notes” 


MSS. r ‘heats Rejected—and Why 


by a famous London Publisher 


The Market for Humour 


by the Editor of the “* Novel Magazine” 


The Profits of Free-lance 


Journalism 
by a Literary Agent 


Mistakes made by Beginners 


and many otherimportant contributionsas well 
as particulars of nearly 200 periodicals which 
are open to contributions from beginners. 


The book also contains a full descrip- 
tion of the Courses of Instruction in 
Journalism and Short Story Writing, 
which are conducted under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Max Pemberton, by post 
by the famous London Correspondence 
College — founded in 1909 by Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor, M.P., one of the 
most brilliant journalists of modern 
times. 


Free and Post Free 


Send a postcard for this unique book to-day; it 
will tell you just what you want to know about 
yourc hanc es of success in the journalistic world 

how to get a footing in the circle of those who 
earn many tpare-time guineas weekly by writ'ag 
stories. and articles. The book will cost you 
nothing; but it can help you enormously on the 
road to success. All applications for a Free 


Copy should be addressed to— 


LONDON CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


14 Albion House, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
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| easily led, has a ' 

| ink capacity, ! 

' and writes it ! 

’ unequalled smioo. h- ! 

' ness, We guaran | 

| tee every © Swan, ! 
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Of Stationer 
and Jewellers. 
Tilustvated 
Catalogue 
fost "Tee, 
At pre-war 
pri-es from 
10/6 & 126. 
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The Economical “Swan” 








Even in these times the outlay of 10/6 

may be to a thrifty end, and the 

investment in a ‘‘Swan’’ Fountpen 

to-day means real economy to- 

morrow; for the ‘‘ Swan’’ works out 

at less than a penny a month, even 
if it lasted for only 16 years. 


Swan’ PER 


MABIE, TODD & C 
W.C.1, Manchester , Pari 


) td.. 7 
” Aey 














SOSSOSSSe0o 
How Germs Spread 


N crowded trams, trains 


, theatres, cinemas, 
there are 


millions of germs liberated by 
every cough or sneeze. 


You breathe the same atmos 


And if you are just a little “ 
are an Casy victim. 


phere. 

below par” you 
You can bring your "‘ defence 

full strength by taking one or two 


EVANS’ 
Pastilles 


e 
@ 
& 
® 
@ 
& 
& 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@& 
e The el‘ecti 
= ive precautionary measure against 
= 
= 
& 
= 
= 
) 
= 


army” up to 


the microbes of Inf.wenza, Catarrh, Pneumonia, 
Diphtheria, etc. 
The unique antisept pro 
pertiecsof Evans’ Pastilles resist 
germ attacks, a'lay irritation 
in the throat and loosen any 
mucous secretions (Phiegn 
which may be present 

See the raised bar on cach 
pestilic. It is your sale- 
guard, and none is genuine 
without this mark. 


Obtainable from a'l 
Chemists, 1/3 per tin. 






EVANS SONS LESCHER & WEBS LTD 
66 Hanover Street, liverpool, 
@ Bartholomew Close, London, E.C 









Foster Clark's 


_ 24 Soups 





Then by means of the “Quix ” DOG 
POWDERS you can always keey 


condition, healthy, hearty, full of life, free dey all Skia 
Diseases and other complaints, and also fr € 
| most objectionable troubles due to the prese e of 
wor Use these Pow Jers with the utmost 
confidence ; they are prepared from the recipe of one 


of the best-known anc os successful Dp g Breeder 
in the World, je be | pout free 12 

2/8, from P. H. fnoesen td., Veterinary 
Chemists, Spring Hill, BIRMINGHAM, or through 


any Chemist, Corn Dealer, or Store 














For Smooth, 


| Easy wees a AN 














PENCIL 
I” becomes a pleasure. 
~y t Ma 
| Ke OF ALL STATIONERS GEO. ROWNEY & CO., LONDON 
\ dy MATERNITY 
Finlay s Patents, adjustable any size.) 
SKIRTS { 21-; GOWNS | 84/- 5 
CORSETS 21 


FREE WONDERFUL BABY BOOK 
FINLAY’S, 90 ‘Houldsworth Street 
(1 Obiha ect), MANCHESTER. 
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sHAVE YOU A iat 3 | 
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THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE (°s&*), 25 Hovsorn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


ELECTRICITY VICTORIOUS 


Amazing Results with Electrical Treatment in the Home. 


INFINITE JOY OF HEALTH 


Although universally accepted as being the most powerful curative agent in existence, 
many sufferers have yet to learn of the extraordinary powers of the New Treatment 
by which curative, life-giving, and revitalising Electricity can now be applied in the 
home by means of simple appliances, which even a child can manipulate. 

The wonderful “ AJAX” Dry-Cell Body Batteries infuse new life and energy into 
your weakened body; they drive out pains and aches, and restore your bodily 
functions to a perfectly healthy condition, 


A SCIENTIFIC FACT 


The reason why is very simple; the motive power of the human machinery is 
Electricity, and when through excessive strain, overwork, or chronic complaints this 
natural strength has been overdrawn upon, the functions get out of gear, and 
suffering is the result; you become but a shadow of your former self, weak and 
debilitated. But give back to your body what it has lost, and so surely as an electric 
bell starts ringing immediately you press the button, ifthe CURRENT 1S THERE, 
so will you recover health, strength, and well-being if you will renew your store of 
Electricity to its proper level. If you overdraw your account at the bank the matter 
is remedied by supplying fresh funds. That is exactly the point: refill your over- 
drawn system with its life power and all will be well again. 

All the greatest scientists endorse our contention that Electricity is the very life of 
the human body, and therefore you must investigate this unfailing means of regaining 
the infinite joy of vigorous, robust health. 


80 PAGES BRIMFUL OF KNOWLEDGE 


That is our booklet, entitled “ Electricity the Road to Health.” Write for it at once, 
1O-DAY, and you will learn how a host of complaints are successfully overcome ; 
Weakness in all its forms is vanquished ; Rheumatic, Neuralgic, and every other pain 
dispelled for ever; Indigestion, Constipation, Liver, Kidney and Bladder troubles 
cured, never to return ; Brain-fag, and all nervous complaints completely eliminated. 
This small book will cost you nothing, but may be worth a fortune to you. Write 
for it now, whilst you have it in mind, or call if possible at the Institute, when in 
a personal consultation you will be told exactly what « be done for you, free of 
charge, and get a free test and examination of the appliances. Do not “‘ Put off”; 
call or write at once for full particulars, dui Ke 
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If 


you 
make 


Cakes, 











\\SHOE-GRIP.” 


¢ Soft rubber cushions, encased in velvet, 
easily fixed in‘o any shoe. Quite in- 


visible! Very comfortable ! 


Prevent Stocking Heels from wearing 


into holes. A great economy. 


A PERFECT CURE FOR SHOES 
LOOSE IN THE HEEL. 


OF D. BLACK 
ALL BROWN 
BOOT WHITE or 
MAKERS per pa‘r. GREY 


If any difficulty in obtain 
ra send P.O. or Stamps 
. for Sample pair to the 


Makers— 


Phillips’ Patents, Ltd. 
(Dept. C 43), 
142-146 Old Stre t, 
London, E.C.1. 



































then 
you 
need 


‘Cake ovea/” 


Easily! Quickly! Cheaply! 
It contains all the necessary 

sweetening, flavouring and 

raising properties. 

Costs only 9d. per pkt. 























Try ‘Mi Pp 9 unsweetened 
also . e 7d per pkt 


~ an equally fine cake maker. 





Ask your Grocer for these 
two perfect cake makers. 
Manufactured by— 
J. &J. BEAULAH Ltd., BOSTON, 
England. 


fein i 








DON'T WEAR A TRUSS! 


Rrooks’ Appliance ts a new scientific dis- 
covery with automatic air cushions that draws 
the broken parts together, and binds them as 
you would a broken limb. It absolutely hold 
firmly and comfortably, 


and never slips. 
Always light and cool, and conforms to every 
movement of the body without chafing or 


hurting. We make it to your measure, and senct 
it to you ona strict guarantee of satisfaction or 
money refunded, and we have put our price so 
low that anybody, rich or poor, can buy it. 
Remember, we make it to your order—send it 
to you—you wear it—and if it doesn’t satisfy 
you, you send it back to us, and we will refund 
your money, That is the way we do business— 
pol absolutely on the square—and we have 

sold to see A of people this way tor the 
We" ten years. Kemember, we use no salves, 

ust give you a straiglit business deal at 

justra’ kle 





fo harness, no Hes, 00 fakes. 
@ reasonable price, "Write at once tor our 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CoO., Ltd.. 
Chancery 














(638K), 80 Lane, London, W.C.2. 
WHICH 4 waetcieo HEADACHE 
Will you pp. MACKENZIE’ 
ee th Rad aa 
Peo 















MY BEST FRIEND @ » ) 
IN THESE FEN 
om DAYS. 
7 Lh 
a AY FARM EGGS DRIED. 


You may use it with confidence. 
Makes Delicious Breakfast Feasts, + “eae 
Dishes. Custards, Puddings, & 
q_Wholesale trom KEENE'S, Food Specialists, Leicester. | 


‘Ofa Gir cer 














100 COPIES in 10 MINUTES 


of Hands riting Typewr riting, Draw 
orthand, Maps es, oe c Me 1s, et 


PLEX DUPLIGATOR 


15s. Festecap — 


* gee af A 


B. PODMORE « Co., I dope 0 Southport 
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“IT sent them this Velour Hat & 
after I had worn it for some 3 
time. It was soiled, rather =i] 
out of shape, and had lost its Pil 
gloss and smart appearance, 
Pullars cleaned it, raised the 
pile and made it look almost 
like new again. The cost 
was trifling, and it was really 
a wonderful economy.”’ 





Send your Hat to any Pullar oF 
Branch or Agent, or post Fi] 
direct to Perth, and it will be an 
returned postage paid. a 
Fil 

~ ts 

PULLARS, PERTH 32 
Cleaners and Dyers a 

& 


en 
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~ "TAYLOR’S TYPEWRITERS. 


THE TYPEWRITER SPECIALISTS. 

ALL MAKES ON HIRE, HIRE PURCHASE, BOUGHT, 
SOLD, REPAIRED, AND EXCHANGED. 
TYPEWRITER and OFFICE SUPPLIES at WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Write Dept. 48, 

TAYLORS, Led. 74 Chancery Lane, Holborn, London, W.C 2. 


Phone 


S1I—Fo 


ir lines 
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Buy all your medicinal and toilet necessities irom | 





Boots = Chemists 





\ 

THE LARGEST FIRM OF RETAIL CHEMISTS IN 
THE WORLD. } 
| 555 Branches throughout the Country, | 
|_Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd. tise 








| 







LAROMA 








should be in every household. The simplest and most efestee 
remedy ever discovered for Colds, Nasal ath, I vf, old is 
Asthma, Bronchitis, and Influenza. Cures | Worst nj. M 
a Few Hours. 1/3, or by post 1/6, from all Chew ists, 0 


BANNBRMAN, Chemist, Edinburgh. 


H SCENT 
ATARE OF ALL CHEMISTS. 









Direct from the Looms. 
CATAL —s E 
trations 
IMPERIAL HEM and CASEMENT CURTAINS, 
MUSLINS, LINENS, HOSIERY. etc 
Trustworthy and Dependable 
WEAVE rHAT Wii 


SEND FOR 


“THE 
Send 


Charming Desiqna te 
8. PEACH & SONS. 120 The Looms, Nottingham 





b “ of useful 


ARS.” 


viii 


ee 








THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 
“North Eastern” Hospita E. 
HACKNEY ROAD. BETHNAL GREEN, 
President: The Earl of 
134 Beds always full, 50,000 out- Patient 6 — 
110.000 Attendances. £20,000 a year expen nand. 
Assured income, under £1,000. No funds in 
romically ad 


se 





In 
PLEAsE HELP .., a 
en 
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Freemans Custard 


Rhubarb, either “forced” or garden Dd. y 
grown, always provides a welcome Ls 

and a health-giving dish. Add to it ee 
Freemans Custard, and you have a AD 
delightful, nourishing sweet for luncheon, 
dinner or supper. 

Freemans Custard, like all other Freemans Food 


Products, contains definite nourishment in its 
purest and most delicious form, 


i MADE in Doecakand 


i where Pure Foods come from: Dp? 
P24 
THE WATFORD MFG. CO., LTD.,, Z 


(Managing Director—G. HAVINDEN) 


Boisseliers (Boy - sel - e - a) Chocolates, yy 
Ni-Cocoa, and Freemans Food Products, 2 


DELECTALAND, WATFORD, Eng. 
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Oblivious of heat and fatigue the players 


throw themselves whole-heartedly, 
minedly into the deciding game 


**'Van—Game--Set!” and conquerors and 
vanquished throw themselves down to rest 
—and cool. There comes the ‘vantage of 
the all-wool wearers ; in those rapidly cool- 
ing moments chill cannot dart in when 
wool is worn next the skin 

Decide on Jason for your Summer-wear 
Light, porous, absorbent—it will give you 
ideal comfort ; and all thro’ the hot months 
you will appreciate the satin smoothness of 
the Jason Finish, a smoothness peculiar to 
Jason wear. Its elasticity allows the limbs 
entire freedom in the most strenuous exercise. 


deter- 






ALL-WOOL UNSHRINKABLE 


UNDERWEAR 


You can see Spring and 
Summer weights at your 
draper woven to all 
sizes and styles, for men, 
women and children 
Jason Underwear Co., 
Leicester. 
: D4 
**Olympic’’ Brand. wing to the prices of the ya 
for Jason all-wool wear the manufacturer t troduced a 
trade containing a percenta of cotton, be ing h 
ame guarantee yua eg \ 
upoly you 
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Real Harris, Lewis, and 
Shetland Homespuns 


Direct from the Makers. 
Light weights for Ladies Medium for Cents. 


ON (Dey 


8. A. NEWALL & S ¥.), Stornoway, Scotland. 
tat ed t r P 


THE Cot 


penrect NEST FOR BABY 


Light- Cosy—Hygienic—Portable. 
No i t - 3 te by’s 





















THE PATENT 


Treasure 








Treasure Cot Co.» Ltd. 
124 Victoria 8t., London. 8.Wl 




















:| |HEALTHY 
‘||/WOMEN 


must wear “health Corsets, and the ‘* Natural Ease” 
ur Corset is the most Bealthy of all. Every wearer says so. 
While moulding the figure to the most delicate lines of 
feminine grace, they vastly improve the health. 


THE The Natural 
aan Ease Corset 
ng HEALTH *, +” Style 2. 











als 
\ 8/11 pai 
¥ Postage abroad extra. 
igs Complete with 

u Special Detachable 


Suspenders. 


>. Stocked in 


. 


, all sizes 
from 20 to 30. 
Made in finest 
quality Drill. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST, 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 
: No lacing at the back. 
VO. Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
( with corded supports and special suspenders, 
; detachable for washing. 
It is laced at the sides with elastic cord to 
— expand freely when breathing. 
— It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps, 
It has a short (9 inch) busk in front which 
id ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
is and Eyes. 
It can be easily washed at home, having 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 


Wear the “NATURAL EASE” 














and, Corset and free yourself from In. 
digestion, Constipation, and scores 
— of other ailments so distressful to 
omen. 
These Corsets are specially recommended for ladies who 
enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, golf, etc., as there is 
BY nothing to hurt or break, Singers, Actresses, and Invalids 
will find wonderful assistance, as they enable them to 
ble. breathe with perfect freedom. All women, especially 
baby's housewives, and those employed in occupations dema anding 
) rust. constant movement, appreciate the ‘“‘ Natural Ease” 
atert. Corsets. They yield freely to every movement of the 
we body, and whilst giving beauty of figure are the most 
269 comfortable Corsets ever worn, 
Est) 
3 
sp? SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 





No goods sent without cash. Make 








269 your Postal Order payable to 
 Lté. HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, Room 99, 
aw. 19-21 Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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NEURASTHENIA 


(The Twentieth Century Disease) 


NATURE'S OWN CURE 


Medicines and drugs, diet treatments, exercise and “rest cures" 
have alike proved incapable of, or only partially and tempor cy 
successful in, overcoming this condition. Small wonder, then, that 
the neurs sthenic despairs of a cure—regards himself or hersele 
as incurable. 

Neurasthenia arises from lack of Nerve Force. The only method 
of restoring lost Nerve Force is to recharge the system with Elec- 
tricity, the natural force secreted in the air we breathe, and which 
in itself is scarcely distinguishable from Nerve Force. For years 
the difficulty of the Scientist and the Physician has been to find 
a means, at once cheap, convenient, and comfortable to the patien 
of employing this g great vitalising natural foree. Until the Pulvest 
macher Electrolog sical ‘Treatment overcame these objections, 


Electrical ‘Treatment 
DON'T HESITATE. —=_ was far too costly, too 
MAKE UP YOUR MIND cumbrous, aa too 
TO INVESTIGATE THE much confined to ex- 
PULVERMACHER pensive hospitals and 
ELECTRIC TREAT- 


institutions for any but 
MENT TO-DAY. a very rich minority. 













INDECISION NOW MAY COST You A LIFE-TIME OF 
ILL-HEALTH AND SUFFERING. WRITE FOR FREE 
PARTICULARS TO-DAY. 


ELECTRICITY——THE NATURAL CURE. 





To-day the Pulvermacher Treatment brings it in its best form 
within the reach of all. You can carry out this most successful 
form of Electrical Treatment in your own home. You can wear 
the Pulvermacher Electrical Appliances at work or at play. 


HAVE YOU ANY OF THESE SYMPTOMS ? 


If your nerves are weak or disordered, if your limbs trem! ble, if 
you have numbness or nerve pains, if you are inclined to brood over 
your affairs, if you are nervous, timorous, and undecided, if y« yu 
worry over trifles and fear for the future, if your memory and will 
are Wei ak, if you lack self-confidence, if you feel crushed and choked 
in a railway carriage or closed rooms, if you feel dizzy in 
open thoroughfares or nervous among a crowd—these are all 
symptoms of “Neurasthenia, and should not be neglected. A Free 
Book, entitled ** A Guide to Health and Strength,” describes how 
the wonderfully successful Pulvermacher Electrological Treatment 
cures quickly and permanently Neurasthenia, Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Nervous Disorders, and the many functional troubles due to lack of 
Nerve Force. 


INQUIRY COUPON. 


By posting this FREE FORM TO-DAY you will 
receive the “GuipE TO HEALTH AND STRENGTH,” which 
has pointed the way succ ssful lly to th ay You plac e 
yourself under no obligation by applying or this Book and 
; particulars of the Pu a nacher ppl unces. 





Post to the Superintendent, Palvermacher Electrological 
Institute, Ltd., 17 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4 
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+ “pe” Sportswoman who wears 
Wood-Milne Rubber Heels 
and Soles cares not how far afield 
the day’s adventure takes her. For 
Wood-Milnes make walking both 
easy and enjoyable. They add 
comfort and service to the footwear. 


WOOD-MILNE 
Rubber Heels « Soles 


Made of the most durable and 
resilient rubber obtainable. A = a ail 
splendid help in keeping the feet - } --“4@"0S"4 
dry. Most economical—they last _ ——~* 
considerably longer than leather. 







Par 


In shapes and sizes to suit all 
footwear. Any bootman will fix 
a trial pair for you to-day. Look ay, Nut Mui 


for the name “ Wood-Milne.” Ni 
L SA , 


If you suffer from Asthma, 
Catarrh, Ordinary Colds, 
you will find pone to 


equal L Rubber Heels 


HIMROD’S CURE and Tips is a 
Guarant f 
FOR ASTHMA e: UALITY 


At all chemists 4/3 a tin. 
with the Big Ink |] Jewel Pen Cel: 


Y ofall] 
deals| 9" 
Capacity 76.Newgate St LONDON.EC! 


A Wenuine Beautifier | TOILET ROLLS 


<a 
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fi 
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PHILLIPS’ eZ L~2.,142 OLD ST, LONDONEC 








The Safety Pen 














‘Every woman who values Full size, best quality thin, perforated, 
her complexion and hands Is. ny Postage: 1, 4d.; 2 or 3, 6d.; 4 to 
ful toilet cream (From one of 8, od.; 9 to 12, Is.; 36, carriage paid, 

al om one ¢ 
many thousands of unsolicited 


LYNWOODS, Ltd., 57 Wardrobe Chambers, 
————- Carter Lene, London, E.C.4. 


WILMARY TOOTH POWDER 


makes your teeth feel nice and look nice. When you 
try it you will wish you had known of it before. I 
produces a fragrant creamy foam that cleanses the 


testamonials.) 


Every.complexion steadily 
improves by the use of 








should know of this wonder | 
' 
| 
| 
| 





trodoni 


VANISHING CREAM 





teeth and refreshes. It is pure, safe, and a1 itiseptic, 

Reg ] on 
288 os day, € 

This ice non-greasy Skin Food contains Boracic, Oatmeal anil and so de lightful to use, Order a box to 

Witch Ha ms Ks ‘k chemists for rit on, 74a and 1/-, or send 2d closing 1s. 3d., to the Makers 


‘ostage to Strode Cosh old, Broadmead 











' WILMARY & CO.,67 DALBERG ROAD, LONDON, S.W.2. 
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ATLA tT mn 


The real pleasure of Art Needlework 
Fmd is to contemplate the result of your 
h task and feel that it is a success. 


Success, however, is impossible if y¢ u 
do not exercise the gre ratest care in the sales tion of 
your threads; but this isa matter Tg ice, and ex. 
perience teaches that ‘* PERI- -L USTA’ 5 unequalled, 


PERI-LUSTA 


CROCHET AN 
EMBROIDERY’ THREADS, 

A Few Leading Makes: 

Art. E ror. “Peri- Art. Err. “ Peri. Art 










Lusta” Convent, Lusta” Floss, in Lust 
Blue Label, in  skeins. White only. 10-gr 
skeins. White only, Sizes 6 to 40. White, 
in sizes 8 to 70. 5, 8. 





Art. Ariz. “ Peri-Lusta” Art. Fo rer. “ Peri-Lusta” 
Filo, in skeins, size 26 Crochet gramme 
White and Colours. White and Keru 


Uf any difficulty in obtaining, write to— 


PE RI-LUSTA,” 

7 Wardle & Davenport, Ltd. 

co FT 84 Seeen Victoria St., 
%< ttn / a ~ ) LONDON, B.C.4 


Praa glare: 6 ad Saat f | 
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THE MOTHER 
who loves her Baby 
and yet is unfor- 
tunately not able 
to rear her infant 
at the breast cannot 
go wrong if she 
follows the advice 
of doctors and 
mothers, based on 
a century's experi- 
ence, and feeds 
€ her baby on 


Nese 
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“FOR BABY’S OUTEIT 
The Ideal 


3 Nursery Diaper 


Harringtons 
— 


15/9 per doz. Sample 1/3, post free. 
Harringtons “ Hi: lf Square 
Harringtons “‘ Face Towels” & * Bath T owels 

Harringt« ns * Head Squ 
aman oy ‘B ine lers * & ede 
Harringtons ‘ Cot-Pads,” ‘‘ Swabs” 
Simply ide 1 for Baby's | a 
Recommended by Medical and 
-rofessions, 





= = > 


eee ae ae ee ee ee 





Obtainable from Drapers and Chemists. HH 
ARED wit lk, according te irec- Ladies’ Squares, 15/9 doz, } 
PREP ith milk, according to dire Half Squares, 10/- doz. ‘ 


tions, forms a Complete Diet for Infants, 
Growing Children, Invalids and the Aged. 


A Doctor, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S.Ed., L. F.P.S.Glas, 


Folded Towels, 11/6 doz.; Belts, 2/- each t 

Also the ‘* VELVA' ’ Sanitary 1 wels, iu 
13, 1/9, 2/3, 2/9 

SAMPLES ON APPLIC ATION. 











etc. (Leeds), writes HN, our Neave's Food is suiting f ie ‘ : ‘ 
our youngster admirably, for which we are very Li I/ any difficulty in obtaining, write to K 
thankful. ... She was not doing well on cow's milk | Fy HARRINGTONS LTD., Vv 
and water alone."—roth September, 191 13 & 14 Cheapside, E.C.2. .> 
“HINTS ABO! BABY ent fr AMPLE. for tid | 
" ‘JOSIAH R. NEA cO., I | 
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‘OPALINE” | 


for Linings, Draperies Etc 
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A soft yet strong cotton fabric with a rich 
4 Satin sheen. Opaline, B.D.A., is stamped 
a on the selvedge every two yards. 

May we send a Draper's address ? 


p Sere ® JaN Philips aColtd © “= 
VeoeseeseTo aval AUST DEPT. = MANCHESTER c Y 
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HOOKS & EYES 


AND 


SNAP FASTENERS. 


In small things as well as great, ladies should 
insist on British production, and Newey’'s f 
specialities are 
BRITISH THROUGHOUT. 

All the leading Costumiers and Dress- 
makers use Newey’'s; they are rustless -_ é 
absolutely reliable, and annot 

accidentally ealestounl 


Ae 0 a 


SA sie 











OF all 


" 
Lraper 


| NEWEY BROS., LTD,, 
Brearley Street, 
Birmingham. 
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(1) PRIVATE G. E. HARRIS, South African Medical 
Corps, South African Expeditionary Force, 

“ Thave found Phosferine invaluable in South Africa, ar nd also in 

England. Thanks to Phosferine many an impendi nervous 

breakd ywwn has been warded off, and I have at all ‘times ful 

filled my engagements.” 


(2) PRIVATE A. M. McDONNELL, M.M., R.A.M.C., B.E.F. 

*It was after the Bartle of Arras that my nerves began to get bad. 
I tried a course of Phe sferine and went into the Battle of Ypres 
feeling pretty we ti ain. Iam still taking Phosferine and testify 


to its high qu: Sisies a as a nerve tonic. 
(3) PRIVATE F. J. HAMILTON, R.A.M.C. 

“A bout of Gastritis laid me by the heels for a time, 
Phosferine I soon pulled myself together and am d 
with the best of them. I found Phosferir 
existence for bracing up the system and stav' 


(4) 


but thanks t» 
ing my bit 
e the finest thing in 
g off fatigue.” 


CORPORAL W. BALDWIN, R.A.M.C., B.E.F. 





“ Phosferine has been of immense service to me. I was on board 
the Royal Edward when she was torpedoed in the Ai gean Sea, 
being several hours in the water, and tke experience le ft my nerve Fy p 0 M 
completely shattered. Soon after landing in F 5 btained a RNISH IRECT FR M AKERS. 
supply of Phosferine, and after taking three 3/- | les of your — ; “a ‘ve 
medicine my nerves were fully restored.” atalogue (No. ) post free. 
These Men of the Royal Army Medical Corps declare their s‘ern 
experiences fully prove Phosferine is an unfailing preventive of SPECIAL VALUE. - 
that nervous collapse, exhaustion or breakdown which results from : ace as 
the prolonged war strain—Phosferine always enables the nerve 4291- Solid Fumed Oak Bed- j 
system to increase the vital force sufficiently to outlast the most tead, with wire mattre fy > 
exceptional rigours or privations, complete, 3 ft. x 6 ft. 6 ins., a ‘s | 
° ¢ ee only 
When you require the best Tonic Medicine, see that you get £2 7s. 6d. 
O ay Mattress, Bolst 
Pillow to fit, 
£1 7s. 6d. 
A PROVEN REMEDY FOR ‘ ' Om 
Nervous Debility Premature Decay Anemia . £4 15s. Od. 
influenza Mental Exhaustion Nerve Shock 
Indigestion Loss of Appetite Backache Fae ON ee ar EN 
Sleeplessness Lassitude Rh oN dh \ +i t 
Exhaustion Neuritis eumatism ¥. HA thy - 
Neuralgia Faintness Headache Z Fas ry 
MaternityWeakness Brain-Fag Sciatica } aay = sur eo 
{ 7 \ VA 

Phosterine 3 vidiwille wes a es ee er a Pee 
ners Vstem my y ) = 4 my 
salaee Nos q 

1 Ta shes heae ‘ e £8 18s. 6d. 
men “AC TIVE SERVIC E, trave ‘ It \ 
nyt « ter 9s re ined 

The re Sp small enough t ry i tt pocket, and yn- - 
tains oo doses. Veur sailor or soklier will be the better for] | 7 ALEX. LEFEVER, Ltd. 
Stores, et Pru 1/3, 3/- and S/-, 1 3/- 230 Old Strect, London, E.C.2. 
rearly f times the 1/3 
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Creamola Day 

ij = 

| = The day 

| = the chil: 
= dren likKe—a = 
= lovely pud- = 

= ding and 

| = plenty of it. 

| = 

| = They can have MORE when there’s 

|| CREAMOIA 

| = CUSTARD PUDDING 
= for it goes almost three times as far, 
= for the same price, as any other 
= high-grade custard powder. 2 
= Creamola is a Custard of pre-war qu = 
= making delicious sweets and desserts w = 
= the richness and sustaining properties = 
= new-laid eggs. = 
= sold everywhere in 2d., Vd., and V6 pa 2 = 
= aw wht tins, 8, or \-tb, pa L/S sost free = 
= Creramola Kk he Fyee. = 
= Send Post Car , S 
= D. K. PORTER & co., Glasgow. = 
EMM ts 
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CAN WE COMMUNICATE WITH THE re 
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E. VAUGHAN-SMITH. 
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articles. 


PALA &D 


Another special feature 
authoritative article on the question of the Homes of the People, 


by MRS. LLOYD GEORGE 


There will also be a very itty instal- 
S Serial, 
and another of JOHN pees tte 


IL IIOE 


Next month’s QUIVER, in addition to some fine stories, 
will contain a_ striking article—thoughtful, well-informed, ie) 
reasonable— ‘Can we Communicate with the Dead?” by b 


R 
Jo\ 


will be an 


YIM. 


a, Po 


[For Contents of this Number see over. 
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AlMSS. a ito Editor must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
UIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4." 


Issued Monthly. 





Addvess, ‘* The Editor, THE 


The Editor can accept no responsibility for MSS. 
Subscription Price, post free, 145. per annum, 














Hindes vi 


Tints grey or faced hair any natural 
shade desired — brown, dark-brown, 


light-brown, or black —is permanent 
and washable, has no grease, and 
does not burn the hair—is used bv 


over three - quarters of a million 
people. The highest medical cer 


tificate accompanies each bottle. 
2/6 per Bottle. 


Q Of all Chemists, Stores, and Hais- 
dressers, or direct from 


f Hindes aed. Patentees and Manu- 


facturers of Hindes Hair Wavers 
1, Tabernacle Street, City, Loadoa 




















In spite of the difficulties created by a long war, 


RONUK SANITARY POLISHES 
remain pre-eminent, and have maintained their high 
Qvatiriss, Owing to short: ige of raw mate rials it has 
not been possible to supply the increased QUANTITIES 


alled for, but it is hoped soon to remedy this 
R spanlingte. 


whe HOSPITALS still need it, 
A little Ronuk goes atone 


Polisher, Write tor lea 


way and, will polish ant re-palish by 


or, better still, a Ronuk Home 





RONUK, Ltd. (Dept. 22), PORTSLADE, Brighton, Sussex. 




















COLONIAL « CONTINENTAL 
CHURCH SOCIETY. | 


Thankoffering for Peace! | 


The coming of Peace must quicken our gratitude 
to our brave fellow-countrymen from the overseas 
Dominions who have helped to make Peace possible, 
and intensify our desire to give their outlying regions 
the blessings of the Gospel, so that we may not only 
be one Empire but one in Christ Jesus. 


The Society therefore makes an Appeal— 


For the training of not less than 100 men 











for the Pioneer Ministry... xe £20,000 
For the enlargement of the invaluable 

Teachers’ Hostel at Saskatoon £3,000 
For bursaries for Women Prairie ‘Teachers 

during training a ase £2,000 
For five Bush Missions in .Australia £17,500 


lor the much-needed enlargement of the 


Society's premises... £10,000 
Brussels: for completing ( ce and 

extinguishing debt. (Nurse Cavell 

Memorial) ... £2,500 
HE GIVES TWICE WHO GIVES QUICKLY. | 


Bankers: BARCLAYS BANK, LTD., 
54 Lombard Street, E.C, 


Secretary: The Rev. J. D. MULLINS, | 


p 9 Serjeants Inn, Fleet Street, E,( 4. ) 
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Baby's Early Days 





F Baby must be bottle fed, the first 
few months of his life are particu- 
larly anxious ones for his mother. 

He cannot digest or thrive as he should 
on anything that is not pure and 
practically identical with mother’s milk. 

Thousands of mothers have found 

to their joy and comfort that the 
‘Allenburys’ Foods provide exactly 
what Baby needs to bring him through 
this critical period safely, firm in flesh, 
vigorous and happy. 


ailenbury 








Give a Good Start in Life. 










A few drops rubbed well 
into the hands after wash- 
Ing make them beautiful, 
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i) Sold by all Chemists ¢ tnd Stores, 
144, 8/9, Gnd bl per bulile. 





WHOLE 
H. BRONNELEY & Co., 
LONDON, W.3 








MILE FOOD No.1 - 
WILK FOOD No.2 - ° é 
MALIED FOOD No. 3 ° ° 


From birth to 3 months 
From 3 to 6 months 
From 6 months upwards 


Obtainable of all Chemists 


yup ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., London. 
WEAK NERV ES — 


My 





Health and BOG! iness are impossible where nerve weakness exists. 


TREE ME (intensely interesting) shows how ye de- 
all nerve, stomach, or art ess; | 
brain fag, bo may be | 





: v, 
n ively cured. urder guarantee. 


ved. BE EPFicreny : : 


My treatment succeeds when all else has 
Stop failing, and become the success you 


were Meant to be, nclose 3 stamps, mention ailment. Sympathetic and 
*... reply by retun, DO IT NOW, | 
THOMAS INCH Dept. + 74 Clarendon Road; | 
5 PUTNEY, LONDON, 8S.W.15. 
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18 the simplest high-speed system. Only 6 rules and 29 char- 
acters to learn. he ¢ maple ‘te theory can be acquired in 24 
hours after which practice only isnecessary toreach 120 to 200 
words per minute. The recent High Court case (Dutton v, 
Pitman) definitely proved that members of Government 
Services had wholly acquired the system after 24 hours’ study 
and had become fully qualified stenographers in 4 to 6 weeks 
These clerks stated that the y had : reviously given MORthS to 




















anothe “r system and failed. A 10-year-old Dutton writer was 
tested in open court aud re s44 laspeed of 150 words pet 
minute, You can learn as quickly aud reach as high a speed. 
Send 2 stamps for 2o-pawe ill istrated booklet, “All About 


Dutton’s Storthan d,” containing specimen lesson, comparison 


WIth other systems, and a tails of the Correspondence and 


Personal Courses of tuitic tc 
wy BUSINESS COLLEGE (Desk 42), SKECNESS. 


don Branch: 92 & 93 Creat Russeli St., W.C.1. Ly 

















LAVENDER 
DAINTYWEAR 


- fer Children, Maids and Ladies 


HESE dainty garments 

are made from a Super- 
fine Cambric of exquisite 
texture and great durability. 
They are cut with skill, 
and trimmed with beauti- 
ful Embroideries selected 
for their and 
washing values, and express 


wearing 


perfect taste and refinement. 


In the event of any 


litt y in procuring, 
please addre the 
nufactures i - 


ung Tug Qvuive 


PRUFE” MANIG, Ct 
LEICESTER, 
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ts ON'T desert me, Clara,"’ I begged, as my 
D friend rose to go, ‘‘ that odious Mrs, —— 
is coming, and I don’t feel equal to tack- 

ling her alone.” 

‘* Sorry,” replied she, ‘* but I've got a committee 
meeting. Just tell me that recipe of yours for a 
shampoo once again—sallax, smallax, what's the 
name of the stuff?” 

**Stallax,’’ I replied. ‘‘It's best to rub a little 
olive oil into your scalp before washing your hair. 
You needn't rinse it afterwards—isn't that a joy ? 
It's just the thing to keep that fair hair of yours 
the same colour, and to make it look like a poet's 
dream.” 

‘* That settles it: if you get romantic, I won't 
stop a minute. Bye-bye, Mabel, thanks awfully.” 
With that she left me. 

I was not pleased to hear Mrs. ushered in. 
I am not fond of Mrs. ——, who has ‘‘risen"’ in 
life, and proclaims it by an atrociously patronising 
manner. Moreover, it always distresses me (I am 
not a nice person) to see a person with a coarse, 
wrinkled skin and neglected, faded hair, wearing 
ultra-fashionable clothes 

‘*Ha-ow do youdo? Dreadful weathah we are 
having, are we not?’"’ she drawled out, as I 
poured out tea. ‘ Ha-owevah do you keep so 
wol-looking? Of course, youve nothing to 
do.”’ 

During the war I had done a good deal of work 
in an aeroplane factory. I felt my temper rising. 
The conversation dragged on; then I bethought 
me of my knitting. I went upstairs to fetch it, 
and was some time in finding it. 

When I returned to the drawing-room I heard 
a strange sound, like sobbing, and to my amaze- 
ment I found Mrs. in tears, It was so 
unexpected, so utterly unlike, that I could only 
stammer out: 

** Don't—oh, please don’t: isn't 
I can do—oh, what is the matter 

She calmed down soon, and blurted out in a 
manner which was quite unlike her former patron 
ising way : 

‘*I c-can’t help it! I must tell 
just this, When I married Joh 
looking girl, though you would 


there anything 


someone ts 
I was a good 
t think it now; 
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A MINOR 
TRAGEDY 


but we've been through some hard times together 
and my looks went years ago. John's just as kind 
to me, and now we’ve got money he gives me all 
the pretty things I used to hanker after when [ 
was young. But I look a silly, ugly old fool in 
them—I won’t go to a beauty-doctor and be 
giggled over. 1 can’t tell John; he wouldn't 
understand,” 

I soothed her, and I said: 

** Dear Mrs. ——, you mustn't worry, you really 
mustn’t; if you'll let me be hatefully rude and 
interfering, I think I can tell you a few ordinary 
home recipes which will make all the difference to 
your looks. You've obviously been pretty, but 
you've lost the freshness and smoothness of your 
skin, and the thickness and brightness of your hair, 
two things without which Venus herself would be 
very plain. You suffer from enlarged pores, too, 
which cause blackheads. If you went to an 
American beauty specialist you would probably 
be ‘skinned’ —a painful proce which would 
remove the outer soiled skin and leave the new 
clear complexion underneath exposed. The prin- 
ciple of ‘skinning’ is sound, but there are three 
objections—the pain and unsightliness of the pro- 
cess, the expense, and the fact that the treatment 
necessitates one laying up for several weeks, The 
only safe way to adopt this principle without its 
unpleasantness is to obtain some mercolised wax 
from the chemist’s and smear it lightly over the 
face and neck, washing it off in the morning with 
warm water. The curious property of this wax is, 
that it absorbs the soiled particles of the outer 
skin painlessly and invisibly, leaving the new skin 
underneath free to breathe. It can be used as often 
as required, and the cost is trivial Blackheads 
are caused by enlarged pores, and generally form 
round the mouth and nose, where the pores are 
always more open. Enlarged pores also cause 
undue ‘shininess’ by excessive oily secretion, and 
they make the skin look coarse. For this purpose 
stymol is recommended. Dissolve a tablet 
water; it will make a lovely effervescent lotion 
which will loosen any existing blackheads and pre- 
vent others from forming by gently closing the 


enlarged pores. Of course, it also makes a won- 
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derful improvement in the fe.xfure of your skin, 
‘*Now you need a lotion to protect your com 
plexion and to give it a lovely ‘finish.’ Powder 


is absurdly expensive: the cheaper kinds con- 
tain many harmful thin If you obtain some 
cleminite and mix it with water, and apply a little 
with the finger-tips, your skin will keep the 


delicious ‘ peach-like look for hours 


Mrs. listened with almost painful intent 
ness, and at last she said 

oe bs } | try every one notions, Mrs. 
Summers, and I can’t tl u enough 
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Reconstruction 


We have all too soon discovered that 
Peace does not mean plenty, nor Re- 
construction a new heaven and a new 
earth. Peace is as fitful as the spring, }\-- 
and Reconstruction a painful process 
with plenty of creaks and groans. Yet 
in the hearts of all of us is the deep 
longing for a better- Britain and a 
better World. We can never go back 
to the bad old times, and, please God, 
we never shall. 

You ask, how shall we make a 
Better World? By Leagues, Confer- 
ences, and Compromises? By plans, 
policies, and Acts of Parliament? 
These have their place. But you and 
I have to realise that the genesis of a 
New Britain and a New World is in 








our own hearts. The best Recon- 
struction is that from within, On the 
honesty, simplicity, goodness of your . 
own heart depends the success of \?% 
World Reconstruction. es. 
Difficulties face us, sorrow abounds: YX) 


but be true. yourself, have courage, }:~- 
and the future shall yet be a bright 
and glorious one. 
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‘*To her alarm she foun that the boy was 
almost too agitated to speak "=p, 4 
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TeVELDI TRAIL 


GentrakeP eC 


(Author of “ The Pathway,” “Where Strange Roads Go Down,” 
“The Sifent Rancher,” etc.) 


CHAPTER I 
Elizabeth and Her Family 


LIZABETH sat among the boulders of 
BK a high kopje and looked out across 
the world. 

She was thinking to herself that she was 
exceedingly happy. The world, across which 
she gazed, was very beautiful. Some people 
might have thought that it lacked anima- 
tion, Certainly, north, south, east, and 
west, wherever the eye roved to the wide 
horizons, nothing visible moved, and no 
sound broke the stillness. In a radius of 
ten miles there were perhaps half a dozen 
white people, and in a twenty-mile radius 
beyond that, perhaps a dozen or so more, 
widely scattered. 

Seventy miles to the south there was a 
town, quite a gay town as towns go in 
Rhodesia, but for Elizabeth it had no 
special attraction. 

She was emphatically a child of the veldt. 

Towns, and places where people congre- 
gated together, were rather tiresome to her. 
She loved her own beautiful, empty world, 
Which was not empty at all in reality, to 
anyone blessed with a rich imagination. 

And a rich imagination was one of Eliza- 
beth’s happy blessings; all blessings not 
appearing to be entirely happy, as most of 
us know to our cost. And of course there 
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are times when it is doubtful if a rich 
imagination could be classed as a happy 
blessing, but those times had not arrived 
for Elizabeth yet, and her mind roved fancy 
free over the wide spaces of sunlight, filling 
them with the happy dreams and visions of 
a care-free heart. 

Grouped around her were seven dogs and 
three cats, while a tiny baboon named 
Puck surveyed the universe with the wis- 
dom of the ages in his impish face from the 
top of a large granite boulder, and a pretty 
Basuto pony nibbled grasses with a casual 
air, closeathand. It cannot be denied that, 
though Elizabeth’s world was somewhat 
empty, her family was a large one. Each of 
the seven dogs had its own particular fads 
and fancies, as, for instance, Luwanika, 
the smallest, grew infuriated if Greylady, 
the beautiful greyhound, approached too 
near his adored mistress, and it required 
careful manipulation on Elizabeth’s part 
to allow the greyhound to lie with her 
head upon her—Elizabeth’s—feet, and at 
the same time keep Luwanika in a decent 
temper. 

The two red setters were happy enough 
lying together blinking in the sun, and 
Dona and Bwana, the two Airedales, pre- 
ferred to keep watch together, with an 
occasional sniff round for rock rabbits. The 
second greyhound, Greybrother, was of an 
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unsociable turn of mind, and basked a little 
apart in company, very often, with Pegasus, 
the Basuto pony. Puck, the baboon, could 
easily fill a whole chapter with his whims 
and graces, but as he is not quite important 
enough, we will leave him at present-seated 
upon his granite boulder, surveying the 
world in the intervals of scratching himself, 
and catching imaginary fleas. If for a 
change he wanted a real flea, he would 
descend with dignity from his high perch, 
and commence operations upon which- 
ever dog looked the most amenable. 

The three cats amused themselves in a 
lively fashion of their own. Paddy-the- 
next-best-thing, so called because she was 
almost a blue Persian, was the mother of 
the two long-legged, kittens. 
Their father, although a speculative quan- 
tity, was obviously a gentleman of the wild 
species, for though the kittens pranced and 
danced and scampered and played like the 
best-brought-up cats of a domestic mother, 
the moment they were startled or annoyed 
they spat like little volcanoes, and gave 
vent to the most dreadful language ever 
indulged in by an unmannered wild cat of 
the veldt. With Elizabeth they were always 
amenable and friendly, but that was because 
she possessed the personal magnetism that 
attracts all animals ; with any other humans 
they were shy and fierce and unapproach- 
able. 

In the. midst of them all Elizabeth her- 
self, looking very youthful with her short, 
curly fair hair and happy face, made a 
charming picture, though perhaps it was 
enhanced somewhat by its environment. 
{t was the sunset hour, she would 
have been too busy to be there, for her 
life was very full of occupation in spite 
of the miles of emptiness around her. 
Indeed, it was only by being very systematic, 
and training her house-boys well, that she 
could so often snatch that quiet half-hour 
at sunset, to look across the world, sur 
rounded by her bodyguard, and fill the 
vast spaces with visions 
Whether she was plain or pretty is so 
immaterial in this particular environment, 
that I pass it over. As with almost all faces, 
there would have been diversity of opinions, 
for we all admire different types, and are 





boisterous 


else 


dreams and 


much biased by our knowledge of the 
person in question. But it may be said 
that Elizabeth belonged to the _ highly 








original type which can find immense com. 
panionship in itself; that looks out upon 
the world in all aspects with clear, candid 
thoughtful eyes, which reveal bewilderingly 
how very much lies hidden and unrevealed 


behind the curtains of her mind. Not 
even the brother, for whom she had kept 
house ever left school, nor his 
partner who made up their household of 
three, could have told what Elizabeth was 
thinking about any subject under dis. 
cussion, or perhaps any other subject likeh 
to present itself. 

Certainly neither of them had ever made 
it a study, being far too immersed in their 
tobacco-growing and cattle to have time to 
consider the originality or otherwise of 
Elizabeth’s mind, but they would readily 
have told anyone that she was a capital 
little housekeeper and colonist, very fortu- 
nately for them and for herself, ‘ 
is doubtful whether mode of 
life could have procured for her 
They could also have stated faithfully that 
she was happy, for she sang all day as she 
went about her occupations, and laughed 
infectiously whenever there was anything 
to laugh at. For the 
grey-green, with long her mouth 
sweet and very ready to smile, her nose 
small with a tendency to impudence, and 
her fair agency 
of the Rhodesian sun. She usually wore a 
rational dress of grey or khaki linen, very 
like the land-girls of the old country, and 
a white sun helmet for ordinary occasions, 


sinee she 


since it 
any other 


been 


her eyes were 


rest 


lashes, 


skin rather spoilt by the 


or a brown one when on a shooting expedi 


tion with the men. Her brother was 
Scots, so of course she should have been 
Scots tov, but whereas it was a trait in 


him one could not mistake, in Elizabeth it 
caused surprise and a mental reservation 


that she must be a throwback to a very 
Ienglish or Irish ancestor. 

or the Scots as a_ race delight in 
grooves, and what Olive Schreiner calls 


‘ ancient-received-opinions,”’ whereas Eliza 


beth was almost uncannily free of these 
things, and surveyed the entire universe 
from her own standpoint with almost 
reckless freedom 

If Jim Lyall had not been so utterly 


immersed in his very Scots 
mind might have suffered a series of shocks 


his young 


work, his 


knowledge ot 
went sublimely 


on acquiring a 
sister’s mind, but as it was he 
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on his groovy way, 
taking himse!f and 
his work with the 
utmost seriousness, 
and practically look- 
ing neither to the 
right hand nor the 
lett. 

Owen Lack, on 
the other hand, per- 
ceived dimly that 
his partner’s young 
sister was of an 
original turn of 
mind, but being a 
singularly silent 
man, much occupied 
apparently with 
thoughts of his own, 
he paid little heed 
to the circumstance . 
and never mentioned 
it. He liked Eliza- 
beth immensely, as 
did most of those 
who knew her, but 
she seemed almost 
as much his sister 
as Jim’s, and he 
felt much the same 
casual familiarity 
towards her. 

What Elizabeth 
felt to them was 
among the  unre- 
vealed secrets of her 
mind, but it is prob- 
able that in her 
own little tender 
way she derived 
amusement from her 
brother’s groovi- 
hess, and interest 
from his partner's 
secretive silence, 
The latter certainly offered considerable 
matter for speculation. Elizabeth knew 
that he was married, and that his wife 
lived in England, but she did not know 
why neither man ever spoke of her, nor 
why, since Elizabeth left school seven 
years ago and came to live at Wengi 
Heights, Mrs. Lack had never once been 
out to see her husband, nor had _ he 


fone home to see her. And to maké it 
more unaccoun 


table, she knew that when 
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‘* She moved anxiously to the door to find Orawn by 
only Ridley himself, on horseback ’’—yp, 476 


Norah Schlegel 


they separated the marriage had but re- 
cently taken place. 

The only time she asked her brother 
about it he squashed her rather per- 
functorily, implying that Mrs. Lack was 
a woman he strongly disapproved of, and 
did not wish to discuss, and she had never 
broached the subject again. After all, 
since Owen Lack seemed quite happy to 
live quietly out there with them it was no 
affair of hers, and for her part she hoped 
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the present arrangements might last in- 
definitely. 

For, as her thoughts ran this pleasant 
evening among the granite boulders with 
her four-footed companions, Elizabeth was 
exceedingly happy. Not only because she 
loved her life on her brother’s ranch, but 
because, recently, the armistice had been 
signed, and the dreadful slaughter in 
Europe had ended. Every morning, when 
she woke up, she would say to herself, 
“ The killing is over, and the prisoners are 
all to be set free quickly. Elizabeth, you 
must sing all day.” And so she did, carol- 
ling gay little songs as she went about her 
work, 

From the very hour when her brother 
met her in Salisbury, after she had journeyed 
from England in the care of a lady coming 
out to join her husband seven years ago, 
this happiness had held sway, dimmed only 
by the dreadful world war. From the very 
outset she had loved everything. Nothing 
of the old school life in England caused her 
a moment’s regret. She was glad it was 
finished, and especially glad that her 
brother had listened to her entreaties and 
allowed her to join him, instead of remain- 
ing with the uncle and aunt who had taken 
care of her since their parents died. Per- 
haps she had found Jim more dour than 
she expected, and the ranch more isolated, 
but when once she had acquired her family 
of dogs and cats and learnt enough of 
the language to make the natives under- 
stand her, she had settled down in great 
content. And now, after seven years, she 
had a garden that anyone might be proud 
of, and was a thoroughly proficient little 
housekeeper .and cook, to the great advan- 
tage of her brother and his partner. 

Every evening after tea it was her custom 
to devote an hour or so to her family. 
Either she rode her Basuto pony, followed 
by the whole tribe, cats and monkey in- 
cluded, or she climbed a kopje, with the 
pony following among the rest. Unless it 
was actually raining, they all collected of 
their own initiative, and awaited her round 
about the stoep of the little homestead, 
breaking into a joyous chorus of barking, 
and running wildly hither and thither, in 
their delight, when they started off. 

As the sunset was unusually beautiful on 
the evening in question, dusk was already 
creeping fast over the mountains when a 
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movement was finally 
home. 

Then, amid the usual joyous chorus, a 
descent was made from the kopje. The 
cats scampered on ahead, luring the dogs 
into giving chase, and springing into a tree 
from under their very noses. The monkey 
amused himself by riding first on one dog 
and then another, and finally leaping on to 
the pony and clinging to him by his mane 
Elizabeth sang softly to herself, and won- 
dered the while if Owen Lack had come in 
yet. Her brother had been obliged to go 
to town for two days, and they two were 
alone, Early in the afternoon Lack had gone 
out with his gun, and his own particular 
dog Kim, with the intention of re-stocking 
an empty larder, and she hoped he would 
have returned before her with a good bag. 
But when she reached the bungalow there 
were no signs of him, and she wondered a 
little that, he should be so late when she 
was alone, 

She stood a moment to look anxiously 
in the direction he had gone, and then 
went into the house to change her service- 
able, workaday garments for something a 
little more dainty. 

But before she had begun to disrobe a 
native was heard outside her room exclaim- 
ing, in agitated tones : 

‘* Missis—missis! The bwana (master 
is sick—very sick |’ 

“Where?” she cried, hurrying to the 
door and throwing it open. To her alarm 
she found that the boy was almost too 
agitated to speak, but he managed to con- 
vey to her that Owen Lack had returned 
very sick, and fallen across his bed. Imme- 
diately she ran through the little sitting- 
room to the room that he occupied, and 
found him lying just as the native had 
said, and looking ghastly, 

‘* What is it, Owen? What’s the mat- 
ter?” she cried, and then, as she stood 
beside him, uttered an exclamation of 
horror. 

For there was blood all over his clothes, 
and from his left shoulder to the wrist, 
where the shirt had all been torn away, 
the flesh was bleeding and lacerated from 
long, dreadful-looking scratches. For one 
moment she recoiled, and then her natural 
level-headedness asserted itself. 

“Warm water, quick—quick ! ” she said 
to the boy. “And towels!” And then 


made to return 











flew oft herself for permanganate of potash 
and bandages. 

Something dreadful must have happened, 
but for the moment she could not stop to find 
out. On her return, however, Owen had 
recovered from his faint, and made a ghastly 
attempt to smile with some attempt at 
reassurance. 

“ What is it ?’’ she asked gently. ‘“‘ Shall 
I get you some brandy or whisky ? ” 

“Tt was.a leopard,” he told her gaspingly. 
“Yes, give me a strong Awhisky. I shall 
have to try and burn the poison out.” 

“Let me use permanganate first,’’ she 
urged, trying to speak calmly, but her face 
had blanched, for she knew well that to be 
mauled by a leopard was almost certain 
death. Only a month previously two men 
they knew well had died, the one having 
entered a rock cave where a leopard was 
hiding, and the other having gone to his 
friend’s rescue. The leopard’s cruel claws 
had driven deep into the flesh of both men, 
and though they succeeded in killing the 
beast, they themselves had died shortly 
afterwards of blood poisoning. 

It was the first time a swift and terrible 
emergency had come upon Elizabeth to be 
grappled with alone, but all her strong, 
quiet character manifested itself instantly 
in her courage and resource. She did not 
stay any longer to ask questions, or to 
consult him as to what should be done, 
but tearing a slip of paper off a block she 
scrawled on it in frantic haste: ‘“‘ Mr. Lack 
mauled by leopard. Can you bring car 
immediately to take him to hospital to- 
night ?”’ And she sent a boy flying off to 
the nearest neighbour who possessed a car. 
In case that note miscarried in any way, 
she scrawled another, asking for Cape cart 
and mules, and dispatched it to another 
neighbour, and finally instructed the capitaou 
to manufacture some sort of a machila, in 
case it proved necessary to carry him. 

Then she gave the hurt man a strong 
whisky, and set about washing the wounds 
with permanganate carefully and_thor- 
oughly. In spite of the pain, which caused 
him to wince all the time, he managed to 
tell her what had happened. 

“ There was a small herd of sable, and 
I crept up to within a hundred yards with- 
out being discovered, and 1 was able to 
take a good aim. I hit a sable and saw it 
drop, and then all the rest made off, spring- 
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ing across a sort of gully in the long grass. 
Kim dashed after them, and in the grass 
he stopped and barked excitedly. I thought 
it was the fallen sable, but when I got up 
to him I could not see anything. . . .” 

“ Don’t talk for a little,” she urged, 
“if it hurts you,” for he had suddenly 
turned faint again. 

But he pulled himself together and 
went on. 

“T could not see anything, but Kim 
kept on barking at something in the gully, 
so I bent down and pulled the long grass 
apart. Suddenly I saw a leopard crouching, 
but before I cguid raise my rifle he sprang 
at me, and clawed my shoulder and bit 
my arm... .” Again he seemed on the 
point of fainting, so she gave him another 
strong whisky, and once more he pulled 
himself together. 

“The beast was wounded . . . I can’t 
explain how . . . but he must have been 
crouching near the sable, and my shot must 
have passed through the buck and got him. 
It is the most amazing thing I ever heard 
of. For after clawing and biting me he 
suddenly let go, fell back into the grass, 
and crawled away. I just came off home 
as best I could. I don’t know what hap- 
pened to the sable, but I suppose it is 
lying there still. . . .” Then he added: 
‘“‘ T expect I ought to burn the wounds, and 
get to the hospital to-morrow if we can 
borrow a cart.” 

She was still carefully washing the 
wounds, secretly scared at their depth, and 
her young face growing whiter and graver 
all the time. 

‘**T’ve sent a boy to Ridley’s to ask for 
the car, but I’m dreadfully afraid he is 
away in it, so I sent another to Black’s 
to ask for his Cape cart. If neither of 
them can come, I shall take you in a machila. 
Shilling is manufacturing some sort of one 
now.” 

‘“* You are very good. . . .”” He looked 
at her gratefully, with his pain-wrung 
eyes. ‘‘ I wish Jim had been at home, It 
is too much for you... .” 

“Qh, no, it isn’t, if only I can do the 
right thing. I wish it did not take so 
long to send messages. If the boys don’t 
come back soon, we must start.” 

“Start! . . .” he echoed. “I cannot 
go until morning.” 

“We are going to-night,” firmly, 
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“ To-night! . . Through the dark! 

My dear child, it is impossible. I 

could not dream of letting you attempt 

such a journey—thirty miles through the 
night. Impossible.” 

But her face was only full of quiet re- 
solve. She knew well that even one hour 
might make the difference between life and 
death. To wait eight or nine hours before 
starting was unthinkable. He tried to 
reason with her, but she silenced him 
gently, seeing by the beads of perspiration 
on his face that he was suffering tortures 
from the wounds. 

“I will burn them out myself,” he de- 
clared at last, pulling himself to his feet, 
“ then there will be less need for haste.” 

But still her resolve held him, and he was 
glad enough to be gently pushed back into 
the armchair and drink the whisky she 
gave him. 

And all the time Elizabeth was watching 
and listening anxiously for’the sound of a 
car, or of a Cape cart, anything so help 
came and someone to share the heavy re- 
sponsibility. But the first sound that 
struck on her ears was hoofs galloping 
with a dull thud up the track, and she 
moved anxiously to the door to find only 
Ridley himself, on horseback, and no 
signs of his car. 

“* She’s laid up,’’ he exclaimed in tones of 
disgust ; ‘‘ the carburettor went fut yester- 
day. How did it happen? Where is he? 
I’ve galloped all the way, and taken two 
spills in the dark.” 

Elizabeth was clasping and uwunclasping 
her hands unconsciously. 

“Oh, dear! how vexing about the car! 
The wounds are deep,” she told him with 
agitation. ‘‘ We must get him to Mazoe to- 
night somehow. I’ve sent a boy to Black’s 
to ask for the Cape cart, but I don’t know 
if he is at home. Jim went to Salisbury 
with our cart yesterday.”’ 

“Black went too. They’re all in town 
for the agricultural show. I should have 
been myself, but for that carburettor. We 
must send a boy to Mazoe to bring back a 
conveyance.” 

“No, no!” she cried. ‘‘ We must take 
him ourselves to-night in a machila. To- 
morrow may be too late. His arm is 
dreadfully mauled.” 

Ridley looked at her with swift admira- 
tion. 
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* Splendid |!’ he murmured. 
can do it to-night somehow. 
a machila ?”’ 

“ Shilling is manufacturing one now. 
Will you see how soon it will be ready, and 
tell them to bring my pony. I will put a 
little food up, and some whisky, and per- 
manganate. We shall have to fight the 
poison all the way.” 

“Tt will be too much for you,”’ he urged. 
“1 will take him.” 

“* I shall come too,” she answered, ‘ Don’t 
waste time arguing. If you had gone to 
town yesterday I should have taken him 
alone. I am glad you are here to go with 
us. Help them to make haste with the 
machila ! ’’ 

“ Right!” he answered promptly, but 
before he went to do her bidding he moved 
into the room to speak to the sick man. 
His wounds were an agony, but he man- 
aged to mutter resolutely : 

““She can’t go to-night, Ridley. Make 
her wait until morning.” f 

“No use, old son,’”’ Ridley replied, with 
the cheery gentleness nice men always use 
to each other when hurt. ' 


‘Ves we 
What about 


“ She is bossing 
the whole show, and when a woman is bent 
on that, it is only waste of time to inter- 
fere, especially when there’s a hurt animal 
in the case. I’ll help all I know how. 
Keep your pecker up. Gad! I wish I had 
some cocaine or morphia. ‘The brute fairly 
got you.” 

“I wish you had! By Jove, it’s just all 
I can stand. 4 

Half an hour later the cavalcade set forth 
into the darkness of the veldt and kopjes, 
to travel thirty miles as fast as was humanly 
possible—the sick man in a machila carried 
by two strong boys, and Elizabeth and 
Ridley on horseback, picking their way as 
well as they could, on the rough, scarcely 
visible track. 


CHAPTER II 


A Difficult Journey 


T was a journey none of them were ever 
likely to forget. To Elizabeth’s vivid 
imagination the darkness was like a live 

thing. Some black, palpitating cloud that 
wrapped itself round them, baffling their 
eyesight, and tripping their horses’ steps 
Sometimes it spoke. From_ its murky 
folds came the bark of a jackal, or the call 
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of a hyena. They had brought the «ure- 
dales and Lack’s own dog with them, but 
they were unusually quiet, only growling now 
and then, with their hair stiff along their 
backs. They seemed to realise the tense 
emergency of the hour, and to be thoroughly 
depressed by the moans that escaped now 
and then from the machila. At first Ridley 
tried to keep up a cheery conversation for 
all their sakes, but after an hour the effort 
became so patent he gave it up. Only now 
and then he spoke a few words to Lack, 
or asked Elizabeth if she were all right. 
Elizabeth found it a very tiring ride in the 
darkness, but she always answered cheer- 
fully, declaring she was not in the least 
tired and found the travelling easy. 

Once or twice they stopped to give the 
sick man strong doses of whisky as an anti- 
dote to the poison, and she was secretly 
horrified to observe the growing greyness 
of his face and his drawn expression of 
intense suffering. Once, in a spasm of 
weakness, he prayed : 

““Give me a revolver, Ridley. 
endure it. 
way?” 

Ridley encouraged him in the manner of 
the veldt. 

““Don’t be a silly ass! We'll be there 
soon now, and they’ll give you morphia. A 
nice thing to let us take this journey for 
nothing. Small gratitude to Miss Lyall.’ 

The answer was a groan, and they speeded 
on. 

Elizabeth repeated to herself, 
the good, anyway?” and 
went off at a tangent. 

Did he not love life, then ? . 
rather wishful of death? . 
why? . 

She wondered deeply about the woman 
in England who was his wife. Where was 
she, and what was she doing? Had they 
quarrelled, and never met again to make 
it up? It had always seemed to her that 
Lack was an attractive man—well-made, 
pleasant-voiced, with quite.the average 
good looks. Surely his wife had been fond 
of him. And he, too—he had been fond 
of her. Her portrait stood always on his 
dressing-table, and though it was an old- 
fashioned one of a mere girl in old-fashioned 
clothes, the face held promise of beauty. 
Elizabeth felt sure there was a mystery. 
Possibly a mistake. She 


I can’t 
And what’s the good, any- 


** What’s 
her thoughts 


. Was he 
. And if so, 


felt more reso- 


lute than ever to strain every nerve to 
save his life. It was terrible to think that 
his wife might be loving and wanting him 
all the time, and only kept away by some 
mistake which could be explained aside. 
Not that she felt any sympathy with her. 
In her heart-she rather despised her for 
being so foolish and selfish. She thought 
she ought to have come out to him long 
ago, and shared his wilderness home. But 
then, on the other hand, she might be 
flighty and extravagant and caring only 
for gaiety. In that case she would prob- 
ably have proved a disturbing element, 
and since they had been so happy without 
her, it was a good thing she had stayed 
away. But still, if Owen died. 

Suddenly Elizabeth urged them all for- 
ward. 

It seemed to her it would be very terrible 
to have to cable to Mrs. Lack and tell her 
that her husband was dead. 

“‘ The road is much better here. Couldn’t 
we go a little faster? . . Let us change 
the machila boys and try.” 

Ridley, growing more anxious himself, 
fell in with her suggestion, and the new 
boys started off at a smooth trot, The 
hurt man groaned, and begged them to go 
slower, but they dared not heed him, and 
through the velvety darkness the cavalcade 
pushed on. 

It seemed sometimes as if they were 
pushing through some strange, uncanny 
underworld, that had no part nor lot with 
the workaday world of their lives. This 
pushing on and on with no landmarks, nor 
boundaries, nor sight nor sound of human 
dwellings. Elizabeth wondered if they were 
all real. Or had she fallen asleep on the 
kopje watching the sunset, and would she 
presently wake up and find she was dream- 
ing ? 

A low, fierce growl from the dogs, and 
an angry, staccato bark seemed to answer! 
her question, Certainly they were all real, 
and some wild creature crossing their track 
had made off quickly into the bush, She 
was not nervous about any of the wild 
creatures undoubtedly prowling round. 
Elizabeth knew well enough how very rarely 
any wild animal attacks. It may defend, 
or try to take revenge, but very, very 
rarely attacks unprovoked. Had Ridley 
been away at the agricultural show she would 
undoubtedly have made the journey with- 
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out him. No fear of wild animals would 
have deterred her. But she was very glad 
it had not been necessary. The sick man’s 
groans would have been harder to bear 
alone, and the sense of responsibility. 

It was three in the morning when they 
reached the hospital. Ridley dismounted 
quickly and went immediately to the 
doctor’s bungalow to arouse him. Eliza- 
beth slid off her pony to the ground, and 
found herself so stiff she could scarcely 
stand. In the first moment she gave a 
little exclamation of dismay, but quickly 
checked it, and leaning against her pony 
a second gathered her wits together. Then, 
a trifle haltingly, she went into the hospital 
to find the matron. 

No one was stirring, but she soon dis- 
covered the matron’s quarters, and a ready 
voice answered her low, urgent call. After 
that, not a moment was lost. The doctor 
and the matron took the sick man in hand 
at once and treated him to the best of their 
ability. 

“We must take him to Salisbury to- 
morrow, I think,’’ the doctor said, and it 
was obvious he regarded the case with 
deep misgiving, and was unwilling to take 
the sole responsibility. ‘‘ The wounds are 
so deep. I should like him to have the 
advantage of Dr. Yate’s experience.” 

“Miss Lyall should go to bed at once,” 
he added to the matron. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
could get her some nice hot bread and 
milk ? ”” 

Elizabeth went away in charge of the 
matron, glad to go out of hearing of the 
sick man’s moans, but she made her promise 
that she, Elizabeth, should be called at 
once if Lack asked for her. 

Then she dropped into an exhausted 
sleep, in which vague figures flitted through 
her brain, and she felt that Owen Lack 
Was trying to tell her something, but the 
pain would not let him speak clearly, and 
finally, in great distress, she woke up. For 
a little while she lay still and listened for 
any sounds that might tell her how things 
were going. Then, unendurably restless, 
she sat up. A few minutes later a stealthy 
Step approached her room, the door was 
thrust noiselessly open, and the matron 
looked in, 

“Ah! You are awake ? ” she murmured. 

“Yes; how is he?” And Elizabeth 
looked anxiously into her face. 
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“Very bad. He is not conscious, but he 
seems to want someone. I thought I would 
just see if you were awake.” 

For answer Elizabeth got out of bed 
quickly, and began to hurry into her clothes. 
The matron waited for her, and then they 
went together to the little white bed where 
the doctor was watching anxiously while 
Ridley stood in the background with a 
tense, white face. 

The sick man was murmuring to himself 
in incoherent sentences, but when Eliza- 
beth stood beside the doctor his dull eyes 
lighted up, and he appeared to recognise 
her. As if concentrating every available 
power to one particular end, he half raised 
himself and said distinctly : 

“‘It wasn’t her fault! I...I1. 
would explain if I could, but my throat 
DWS B06... 62's 

He fell back with ¢ a groan, and for some 
minutes he could only fight the agony. 
The doctor gave him another injection of 
morphia, and for some little time he lay 
quite quietly. Then a distinct change 
seemed to come over him. The drawn lines 
passed from his face and a look of peace 
spread across it. He opened his eyes and 
there was fleeting recognition in them, but 
he looked only to Elizabeth. An instinct 
bade her kneel down and take his hand in 
hers. He smiled as she did so, and his lips 
moved to speak. She bent her head nearer, 
and he murmured : 

“It wasn’t her fault. . 
etl: 2. 


” 


- « £ Jove her 
. and I am glad to set her free 
He breathed heavily a moment, 
and added: ‘ Tell her.” 

“Yes, yes,” Elizabeth said tenderly ; 
“but you are going to get well, and then 
you must tell her yourself. . . .” 

But he had slipped back into uncon- 
sciousness, and it was clear to all of them 
that he was sinking fast. Half an hour 
later he was dead. 


CHAPTER III 
The Will 


T was a saddened, wistful Elizabeth who 
I rode back to the ranch two days later, 
to be boisterously greeted by her large 
and varied family. The dogs danced round 
her barking hilariously, the cats dashed up 
and down trees, and the monkey on the 
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end of his chain jabbered and danced and 
cut the most comical of capers. The house- 
boys came out to greet her with a smiling 
welcome, but quickly became abnormally 
solemn to show their sympathetic under- 
standing. Elizabeth spoke to all the animals 
in turn, and tried to smile, but her heart 
was heavy with the poignancy of the 
tragedy, and big tears gathered and fell. 
Then the dogs collected round her and 
licked her hands, and the biggest grey- 
hound tried to lick her face, while Puck, 
now loosened, took a flying leap on to a 
dog’s back and from there to her shoulder. 

““He won’t come back any more,” she 
told them, as she fondled them. ‘“ Our 
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good friend Owen has gone away, and we 
shall not see him again.” 

Then she wept quietly, thinking of the 
sad little ceremony of burial, when they had 
stood round the open grave and given the 
lonely man into its keeping. For he had 
been a strangely lonely man in reality, 
and around that last resting-place in a 
far-off land there had stood no relative, 
nor friend of his young years. 

Whatever were the secret of this loneliness 
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of his it had been buried with him. None of 
them had asked while he lived, and none 
of them knew now he was dead, why the 
woman who was his wife had stayed away 
through those eight years, nor why he had 
never mentioned her. If they felt a quiet 













sympathy for her, for the sudden- 
ness of the shock, they said little 
about it. She had been nothing 
to them at any time, while he had 
been a cheery, popular friend to 
all who knew him. 

Because of it men came from all 
directions to the solitary little 
burying ground. Men who only 
knew him slightly, and men who had not 
known him at all, feeling the brother- 
hood of the wilderness, which made 
them as one big family when disaster 
visited any of their number. It was a 
ceremony under which lay a very deep 
meaning. Men did not leave their farms 
and their work and travel many long miles 
across the veldt because of any special 
affection for the dead man. They came 
because it is the spirit of the wilderness to 
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stand or fall together—a part of the wilder- 
ness training that brings out the best in 
a man, making him realise his obligation 
to his fellows, more perhaps than he would 
ever do in a crowded community. And it 
was all very simple, with the orthodox 
black garb conspicuous by its absence. 
In the wilderness men have not much time 
nor inclination for orthodoxy. They are 
too close to nature and natural things. 
So they stood all around in their workaday 
garments, with grave faces, and the half- 
dozen women among them gave the homage 
of their presence in the hot sun, and felt 
there was nothing bizarre in their coloured 
attire. 

Elizabeth was perhaps the most striking 
personality present. Standing between the 
matron and her tall brother, she looked a 
veritable slip of a girl, almost a graceful 
boy, in her knickerbocker suit, with her 
short, curly hair and sunburnt face. 

Jim Lyall, like a good Scotsman, kept 
his eyes on his Prayer Book and followed 
the service carefully, but Elizabeth’s clear 
eyes looked with frank fearlessness to the 
far hills, and her expression was rather as 
of one to whom some secret had been re- 
vealed and some mystery made clear. 
Among the bent heads and shoulders she 
stood very upright, endeavouring not to 
let her own personal grief dim her vision, 
and hide from her her deep, unshakable 
belief that Death is the Gateway of Life- 
more-Abundant. 

But as she fondled her pets in the empty 
nouse, and realised Owen Lack’s kindly 
presence would be among them no more, 
and beheld poor Kim sitting forlornly 
apart, the loss became suddenly more 
poignant. Pushing the other dogs gently 
aside, and bidding them be good, she 
gathered Kim into her arms, and let her- 
self give way to a good cry, holding him 
tightly. 

Luwanika shook with suppressed fury, 
and Greylady rested her face on her mis- 
tress’s knee with sad, questioning eyes, 
but some dim, canine understanding kept 
them all subdued, and even Puck only 
reached out one skinny little arm to pull 
her hair. 

A few minutes later, while she was dab- 
bing her eyes, her brother came in from 
the ranch. ‘‘ Poor little chap!” he said, 


glancing at the dog, and then turned aside 
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and stared out of the window to hide a 
sudden redness about his own eyes, For 
he had lost far more than a partner when 
Owen Lack died. He had lost his oldest 
and greatest friend. It was because of 
their great friendship that their partner- 
ship had continued to exist peacefully for 
eight years. That is, because it had been 
great enough to give and take with sufficient 
elasticity to withstand the nerve wear and 
tear of Africa, which usually has a disastrous 
effect upon partnerships. Even friendship 
rarely survives it, and the friends who are 
wise never live together, or go on expedi- 
tions together, or have business relations. 

But in the case of Jim Lyall and Owen 
Lack there had always been a certain 
fatalist placidity about the latter that 
willingly left the chief initiative with his 
friend, and made him content to follow 
his lead. Urgent desire of any sort had 
left him under the circumstances that 
caused the separation between his young 
wife and himself, and since she had money 
of her own to live on in comfort, he had 
no special reason to succeed. He did not 
in fact care whether he succeeded or not, 
so long as’ he had .a peaceful open-air life, 
lived out of England in a land of sunshine. 
Jim Lyall, on the other hand, had all the 
Scotsman’s grit and thoroughness and 
capability, and under his careful handling 
their joint capital had financed an under- 
taking that after eight years gave them 
a handsome return, and made them the 
owners of one of the finest individual ranches 
in Rhodesia. 

What was almost better, it gave them 
a zest and an interest in life that was a 
rich possession in itself, just to go on 
developing and experimenting for the love 
of the thing, and for the advantage of 
their adopted country. No other amateur 
could approach Jim Lyall in knowledge of 
Rhodesian diseases and conditions where 
cattle were concerned, and it had been a 
real joy to him that, like himself, Owen 
Lack was perfectly ready to reinvest all 
returns in the ranch, and give up everything 
to improving it. 

It had been an anxious time for Jim when 
patriotism demanded the sacrifice of a 
whole year to active service in German 
East Africa, but Lack, disqualified by a 
weak heart, had managed well in his absence. 
A year later he had returned wounded. with 
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a majors rank, and been given his dis- 
charge. 

And now, not only had he lest his friend 
and companion, but the one partner he 
was likely to find after his own heart. 
It was not natural to him to show his 
feelings much at any time, but the sudden- 
ness of this blow, while he had been absent, 
had, for the time being, almost staggered 
him, 

Elizabeth watched his broad, straight 
back from the depths of her chair, and all 
her affectionate heart was heavy for him. 
It was useless to say anything, and there 
was nothing she could do. It was a dark 
valley of loss he must walk through alone, 
and she could only watch over his material 
comforts until his strong nature reasserted 
itself, and the joy and interest of his life 
triumphed once more, giving gladness back 
to him, though his friend would remain a 
tender memory for ever. 

And as she watched him she thought, not 
for the first time, what a fine, upstanding 
man he was. Far more individual than 
his friend had been, and much more strik- 
ingly attractive. There was something 
about Lyall that always attracted, in spite 
of his somewhat rigid outlook and old- 
fashioned ideas. He was the sort of man 
who could contradict women flatly without 
making them angry, and could scorn some 
of their darling views without making 
enemies of them. Maybe it was partly his 
good looks, for most true women are sus- 
ceptible to good features combined with a 
lithe, graceful, perfectly proportioned body. 
And when a man is as utterly indifferent 
to his attractions as Jim himself, and as 
thoroughly unconcerned with outside criti- 
cism in men or women, he is sure to conquer 
from sheer indifference. On the other 
hand, he unconsciously suffered from a 
superior attitude that Elizabeth sometimes 
found very irritating, and in her humble 
opinion he was, on the whole, too sure of 
himself. He undoubtedly held the view 
that determination conquers all obstacles, 
and that a man may do and be what he 
will, if he only possesses the necessary 
resolve. And yet, curiously enough, he did 
not seem to realise how tremendous a part 
mistakes must play in building up a character 
or a career. He had small sympathy with 
mistakes, or those who made them, and in 
his judgments he was austere. 
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It was this trait that impressed itself upon 
Elizabeth’s clear insight now, as they con- 
versed quietly about Owen and his affairs 

“‘ I shall never be able to fill his place,” 
her brother had said in a quiet tone of 
finality. ‘‘ He was the only man I could 
ever have worked with as a partner.”’ 

“Did you ever meet his wife?” she 
asked. 

“* Never, lam glad tosay. I hope I never 
shall. A woman who could behave to her 
husband as she behaved to Owen disgusts 
me.”’ 

** How did she behave to him?” 

“How ?” He glanced round at her with 
a suggestion of surprise in his face. ‘‘ Well, 
she deserted him. Isn’t that enough ?” 

** You mean, she did not come with him 
to Rhodesia ? ” 

“‘I mean, that she left him to eat his 
heart out for her until he was accustomed 
to her absence and, I hope, forgot her.” 

“* But he wasn’t angry with her.” 

** Perhaps not. Owen was not that sort 
of man. But he felt it very much at first, 
and for his sake I shall hold it against her 
always. It amounted to desertion, any- 
way.” 

* I wonder if you will ever meet her ?” 

“It is not in the least likely, and I cer- 
tainly don’t wish to. Evidently she hated 
Rhodesia too much to come out with him, 
so she won’t come without him, and I have 
no intention of going to England at present.” 

“* Had he any other relations ? ” 

“Some sisters, I think, but I sent the 
cable to her, concluding that she would 
inform his family.” 

“It would be rather a shock to her, 
wouldn’t it? I wish one hadn't to cable 
these things.” 

“ Shock!’ with a note of contempt. “I 
expect it was the best news she ever had, 
and that she will immediately marry again.” 

“It seems a pity, doesn’t it ?”’ she said 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ I wish Owen's life hadn't 
been like that. He was such a dear.” 

““ Of course he was. Any decent woman 
would have been thankful for such a man 
as her husband. Why on earth he married 
her puzzles me, but I suppose he got in- 
fatuated, and it suited her to take him at 
the time. Women are mostly fickle and 
variable.” 

““ I suppose she was very pretty ?”’ 
ing the contemptuous criticism. 
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THE QUIVER 





“Well, he thought so, but she doesn’t 
show it much in her photograph.” 

“ Did he tell you she was?” 

“ Yes,” grudgingly. ‘‘ He said she had 
the loveliest face he had ever seen.’ 

“Poor Owen! You know, I think he 
loved her to the last. He was so anxious 
to make me understand that she was not 
to blame.” 

“ That was his way. He was always too 
chivalrous—which only shows she was to 
blame, as it gave her no reasonable excuse 
to fail-him.” 

He turned and came forward into the 
room, breaking off the conversation as if 
the subject were distasteful. 

“I suppose I must look through his 
papers and see if I can find his will. He 
made one, because he asked me to act as 
trustee, but I don’t know where he kept it.” 

“‘ Shall I help you ?’’—rising. ‘‘ It won’t 
make it any easier if we put it off.’ And 
she touched his arm gently to show him 
she -understood how repugnant he felt to 
the duty, and how ready she was to make 
it lighter for him if possible. 

“No, I suppose it won't,” speaking a 
little gruffly. “I can begin now, if you 
like.” 

Elizabeth followed him into the room 
that had been Owen’s, and all the animals 
trooped in after them. 

“* You'd better take the monkey away, 
he sai@; ‘‘ he’ll only be a nuisance.” Upon 
which, meeting his severe glance, Puck 
made a grimace at him, turned a somer- 
sault, and sprang to the window-ledge, from 
where he sat and jabbered. 

“ He’ll behave if I explain to him that 
he must,” she answered, smiling in spite 
of herself, and added, ‘‘ Owen always liked 
to have him about.” 

“* Are you going to be good, Puck ?” she 
asked the monkey gravely, and with a face 
of sudden virtue Puck solemnly saluted. 
“ That’s all right. Now don’t forget, or 
you must go.” 

He immediately sat down on his haunches 
on the window-ledge, picked up a stray 
button, and proceeded to bite at it, looking 
as if he had never been anything but vir- 
tuously docile in his life, while the dogs 
lay about on the floor, and the kittens 
whisked in and out of the door. 

It took them some little time to find 
the dispatch case in which Owen had kept 


” 


his important papers, but they came upon 
it at last, and fitted in the key that open 
it 

As they did so Elizabeth was conscious of 
a slight misgiving. She felt vaguely that 
they might be about to make some dis- 
covery not entirely pleasing, and in Jim’s 
mood of irreparable loss she felt it might 
go very hardly with him. She wished they 
could have put off the moment a little 
longer. The blow was still so new; their 
old, happy, peaceful life still torn apart 
by a gaping wound. Ina little while equili- 
brium would reassert itself. Perhaps if 
they had waited . .. her eyes grew 
anxious as she watched him. . 

“‘Last Will and Testament,” read out 
Jim, fingering the long, folded document, 
and drawing it from the dispatch case. 
Elizabeth continued to watch him in silence 
as he began to unfold it. She had seated 
herself on the bed, and Greylady stood 
beside her, resting her head on her mis- 
tress’s knee. Puck, already tired of be- 
having himself, took a deliberate aim and 
threw the button at the greyhound’s head, 
hitting her on the nose. In his glee he 
turned a somersault, but at a raised warning 
finger from Elizabeth he sat down again 
and commenced a busy search for any 
possible flea, with a perfectly unconcerned 
air, Jim, unconscious of the little byplay, 
stood with bent head reading through the 
will, Suddenly he gave a sharp exclamation 
and raised his head. 

** What is it ? ’’ Elizabeth asked anxiously. 

For a moment he did not reply, but, with 
knitted forehead, turned the page back 
and re-read whatever it was that had 
amazed him. 

““Good God!” he murmured at last, 
under his breath. - ‘‘ He has left everything 
to her!” 

“To his wife ?” 

“Yes; everything—unconditionally.” 

** But surely ” Words failed her. 

Jim stared blankly at the page before 
him. 

‘IT don’t understand,” he said at last. 
““We discussed the matter, and it was 
decided that the ranch should become the 
sole property of whichever of us should 
be left, but a third of the valuation should 
be paid off by easy stages to the next of 





kin, or anyone named, the partner left to 


be trustee. It was only last year——” 
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“What is the date of this will?” 

He glanced back, and read out a date 
of sone six years before, 

“There must be another will,” she urged 
reassuringly. 


” 


“A much more recent one. 

‘Tf there had been he would have de- 
stroyed this. Owen was most thorough in 
matters of this kind. He can’t have made 
the new will, only talked about it and 
planned it... 

‘Good God! 


” 


he muttered again, and 
stared blankly out of the window. 

“What does it mean?” she asked 
nervously. 

“It means that she inherits half the work 
of all my labours and all my successes,”’ 
speaking with great bitterness, ‘and can 
make things as difficult and unfair and 
generally impossible as she d-——n well 
likes !”’ 

“Oh, but she won't!” Elizabeth was 
sorry for her brother and took a step to- 
wards him. ‘“‘ I’m sure she won't. She 
isn’t as bad as that. And she isn’t in need 
of money. Don’t look only on the bad 
side.” 

“Bad side! Could it be worse? She 
May insist upon being paid out at once. 
If she likes, she can interfere with all my 
work. Don’t you see she inherits whatever 
was his unconditionally ? It is as much 
hers now as it was his before. What a fool 
I was not to make sure how he had left 
things! But who was to dream of a sudden 
endlike this ? Even if his heart disqualified 
him for active service, he had years of life 
before him. More than I, for he took less 
risks, And then a casual afternoon’s 
shooting—and a hidden leopard in circum- 
stances no one had ever heard of before, or 
is likely to hear of again! Heavens! it is 
enough to make a man wild. All my work 
and all my schemes, and this! .. .” 

* But surely it will be all right,” watching 
him as he moved restlessly about the room, 
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“ We need not conclude she is utterly un- 
reasonable. And anyhow, she has no love 
for Rhodesia. It is only a question of 
paying her out of the partnership. We can 
borrow money on the land easily, and I 
can manage with less for housekeeping until 
the loan is paid off. Don’t be so anxious, 
Jim; I’m sure we can manage all right. 
There is my bit of money, too. We can let 
her have that, and you can give it back to 
me when it suits you. Or we can use it to 
pay the interest on a mortgage. There are 
lots of ways.” 

“How can I touch your money?” He 
looked at her with sudden, deep affection 
in his eyes, and it made her heart beat 
gladly, for he was so undemonstrative she 
scarcely knew if he loved her or not. ‘‘ You 
are a brick, Betty, but we will manage 
without that.” 

She tried to urge her point, but he would 
not listen, and she had to be content that 
at least there had been this revelation of 
what they were to each other. 

‘I suppose I must have the will copied 
and sent to her by a solicitor,” he said at 
last, after they had thrashed the point out 
thoroughly. ‘‘ Thank goodness, at least, 
that she and I are the sole executors. I 
wish she had not been one at all, but it 
can’t be helped. As you say, she won't 
come over here, and is likely enough to be 
satistied to be paid out as quickly as possible. 
But what a finish to our partnership! .. . 
Good heavens! it's hard!” . And he 
ran his fingers through his hair with a des- 
perate action. Then suddenly breaking off : 
‘Would you like to ride to the Umvukwe 
Kraal? Ihave to go this afternoon.” 

‘“ Yes, I should love it. I will be ready 
in five minutes.” And she hurried to her 
room, while the bodyguard, scenting an 
expedition, began to caper round joyously 
in advance. 


«End of Chapter Three) 
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a major’s rank, and been given his dis- 
charge. 

And now, not only had he lost his friend 
and companion, but the one partner he 
was likely to find after his own heart. 
It was not natural to him to show his 
feelings much at any time, but the sudden- 
ness of this blow, while he had been absent, 
had, for the time being, almost staggered 
him. 

Elizabeth watched his broad, straight 
back from the depths of her chair, and all 
her affectionate heart was heavy for him. 
It was useless to say anything, and there 
was nothing she could do. It was a dark 
valley of loss he must walk through alone, 
and she could only watch over his material 
comforts until his strong nature reasserted 
itself, and the joy and interest of his life 
triumphed once more, giving gladness back 
to him, though his friend would remain a 
tender memory for ever. 

And as she watched him she thought, not 
for the first time, what a fine, upstanding 
man he was. Far more individual than 
his friend had been, and much more strik- 
ingly attractive. There was something 
about Lyall that always attracted, in spite 
of his somewhat rigid outlook and old- 
fashioned ideas. He was the sort of man 
who could contradict women flatly without 
making them angry, and could scorn some 
of their darling views without making 
enemies of them. Maybe it was partly his 
good looks, for most true women are sus- 
ceptible to good features combined with a 
lithe, graceful, perfectly proportioned body. 
And when a man is as utterly indifferent 
to his attractions as Jim himself, and as 
thoroughly unconcerned with outside criti- 
cism in men or women, he is sure to conquer 
from sheer indifference. On the other 
hand, he unconsciously suffered from a 
superior attitude that Elizabeth sometimes 
found very irritating, and in her humble 
opinion he was, on the whole, too sure of 
himself. He undoubtedly held the view 
that determination conquers all obstacles, 
and that a man may do and be what he 
will, if he only possesses the necessary 
resolve. And yet, curiously enough, he did 
not seem to realise how tremendous a part 
mistakes must play in building up a character 
or a career. He had small sympathy with 
mistakes, or those who made them, and in 
his judgments he was austere. 
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It was this trait that impressed itself upon 
Elizabeth’s clear insight now, as they con- 
versed quietly about Owen and his affairs 

“‘ I shall never be able to fill his place,” 
her brother had said in a quiet tone of 
finality. ‘‘ He was the only man I could 
ever have worked with as a partner.” 

“Did you ever meet his wife?” she 
asked. 

“* Never, lam glad tosay. I hope I never 
shall. A woman who could behave to her 
husband as she behaved to Owen disgusts 
me.”’ 

“* How did she behave to him?” 

*“* How?” He glanced round at her with 
a suggestion of surprise in his face. ‘‘ Well, 
she deserted him. Isn’t that enough ?” 

“* You mean, she did not come with him 
to Rhodesia ? ” 

“‘TI mean, that she left him to eat his 
heart out for her until he was accustomed 
to her absence and, I hope, forgot her.” 

“* But he wasn’t angry with her.” 

** Perhaps not. Owen was not that sort 
of man. But he felt it very much at first, 
and for his sake I shall hold it against her 
always. It amounted to desertion, any- 
way.” 

** I wonder if you will ever meet her ?” 

“ It is not in the least likely, and I cer- 
tainly don’t wish to. Evidently she hated 
Rhodesia too much to come out with him, 
so she won’t come without him, and I have 
no intention of going to England at present.” 

“* Had he any other relations ? ” 

“Some sisters, I think, but I sent the 
cable to her, concluding that she would 
inform his family.” 

“It would be rather a shock to her, 
wouldn’t it? I wish one hadn’t to cable 
these things.” 

“ Shock !”’ with a note of contempt. “I 
expect it was the best news she ever had, 
and that she will immediately marry again.” 

“It seems a pity, doesn’t it ?”’ she said 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ I wish Owen’s life hadn't 
been like that. He was such a dear.” 

“* Of course he was. Any decent woman 
would have been thankful for such a man 
as her husband. Why on earth he married 
her puzzles me, but I suppose he got in- 
fatuated, and it suited her to take him at 
the time. Women are mostly fickle and 
variable.” 

““ I suppose she was very pretty ?”’ 
ing the contemptuous criticism. 
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“Well, he thought so, but she doesn’t 
show it much in her photograph.” 

“ Did he tell you she was?” 

“ Yes,” grudgingly. ‘‘ He said she had 
the loveliest face he had ever seen.” 

“Poor Owen! You know, I think he 
loved her to the last. He was so anxious 
to make me understand that she was not 
to blame.” 

“That was his way. He was always too 
chivalrous—which only shows she was to 
blame, as it gave her no reasonable excuse 
to fail-him.” 

He turned and came forward into the 
room, breaking off the conversation as if 
the subject were distasteful. 

“I suppose I must look through his 
papers and see if 1 can find his will. He 
made one, because he asked me to act as 
trustee, but I don’t know where he kept it.” 

“‘ Shall I help you ?’”’—rising. ‘‘ It won’t 
make it any easier if we put it off.” And 
she touched his arm gently to show him 
she -understood how repugnant he felt to 
the duty, and how ready she was to make 
it lighter for him if possible. 

“No, I suppose it won’t,” speaking a 
little gruffly. “‘I can begin now, if you 
like.” 

Elizabeth followed him into the room 
that had been Owen’s, and all the animals 
trooped in after them. 

“* You’d better take the monkey away,” 
he sai; ‘‘ he'll only be a nuisance.” Upon 
which, meeting his severe glance, Puck 
made a grimace at him, turned a somer- 
sault, and sprang to the window-ledge, from 
where he sat and jabbered. 

“ He’ll behave if I explain to him that 
he must,” she answered, smiling in spite 
of herself, and added, ‘‘ Owen always liked 
to have him about.” 

“* Are you going to be good, Puck ?” she 
asked the monkey gravely, and with a face 
of sudden virtue Puck solemnly saluted. 
“ That’s all right. Now don’t forget, or 
you must go.” 

He immediately sat down on his haunches 
on the window-ledge, picked up a stray 
button, and proceeded to bite at it, looking 
as if he had never been anything but vir- 
tuously docile in his life, while the dogs 
lay about on the floor, and the kittens 
whisked in and out of the door. 

It took them some little time to find 
the dispatch case in which Owen had kept 


his important papers, but they came upon 
it at last, and fitted in the key that opena: 
it. 

As they did so Elizabeth was conscious of 
a slight misgiving. She felt vaguely that 
they might be about to make some dis- 
covery not entirely pleasing, and in Jim’s 
mood of irreparable loss she felt it might 
go very hardly with him. She wished they 
could have put off the moment a little 
longer. The blow was still so new; their 
old, happy, peaceful life still torn apart 
by a gaping wound. Ina little while equili- 


brium would reassert itself. Perhaps if 
they had waited . .. her eyes grew 
anxious as she watched him. . 

‘‘Last Will and Testament,” read out 


Jim, fingering the long, folded document, 
and drawing it from the dispatch case. 
Elizabeth continued to watch him in silence 
as he began to unfold it. She had seated 
herself on the bed, and Greylady stood 
beside her, resting her head on her mis- 
tress’s knee. Puck, already tired of be- 
having himself, took a deliberate aim and 
threw the button at the greyhound’s head, 
hitting her on the nose. In his glee he 
turned a somersault, but at a raised warning 
finger from Elizabeth he sat down again 
and commenced a busy search for any 
possible flea, with a perfectly unconcerned 
air, Jim, unconscious of the little byplay, 
stood with bent head reading through the 
will, Suddenly he gave a sharp exclamation 
and raised his head. 

** What is it ? ’’ Elizabeth asked anxiously. 

For a moment he did not reply, but, with 
knitted forehead, turned the page back 
and re-read whatever it was that had 
amazed him. 

“Good God!” he murmured at last, 
under his breath. - ‘‘ He has left everything 
to her!” 

“To his wife ?” 

“Yes; everything—unconditionally.” 

“But surely ”» Words failed her. 

Jim stared blankly at the page before 
him. 

‘‘T don’t understand,” he said at last. 
‘‘We discussed the matter, and it was 
decided that the ranch should become the 
sole property of whichever of us should 
be left, but a third of the valuation should 
be paid off by easy stages to the next of 
kin, or anyone named, the partner left to 
be trustee. . 





It was only last year—— 
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“What is the date of this will ?” 

He glanced back, and read out a date 
of some six years before, 

“There must be another will,” she urged 
reassuringly. ‘* A much more recent one. 

‘Tf there had been he would have de- 
stroyed this. Owen was most thorough in 
matters of this kind. He can’t have made 
the new will, only talked about it and 
planned it. . . 

‘Good God!” he muttered again, and 
stared blankly out of the window. 

“What does it mean?” she asked 
nervously. 

“It means that she inherits half the work 
of all my labours and all my _ successes,”’ 
speaking with great bitterness, “‘ and can 
make thines as difficult and unfair and 
venerally impossible as she d-——n well 


” 


” 


likes ! 

“Oh, but she won't!” Elizabeth was 
sorry for her brother and took a step to- 
wards him. ‘“‘ I’m sure she won't. She 
isn’t as bad as that. And she isn’t in need 
of money. Don’t look only on the bad 
side.” 

“Bad side! Could it be worse? She 
May insist upon being paid out at once. 
If she likes, she can interfere with all my 
work, Don’t you see she inherits whatever 
was his unconditionally ? It is as much 
hers now as it was his before. What a fool 
I was not to make sure how he had left 
things! But who was to dream of a sudden 
endlike this ? Even if his heart disqualified 
him for active service, he had years of life 
before him. More than I, for he took less 
risks, And then a casual afternoon’s 
shooting—and a hidden leopard in circum- 
stances no one had ever heard of before, or 
is likely to hear of again! Heavens! it is 
enough to make a man wild. All my work 
and all my schemes, and this! . . .” 

“ But surely it will be all right,”’ watching 
him as he moved restlessly about the room. 
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«We need not conclude she is utterly un- 
reasonable. And anyhow, she has no love 
for Rhodesia. It is only a question of 
paying her out of the partnership. We can 
borrow money on the land easily, and I 
can manage with less for housekeeping until 
the loan is paid off. Don’t be so anxious, 
Jim; I’m sure we can manage all right. 
There is my bit of money, too. We can let 
her have that, and you can give it back to 
me when it suits you. Or we can use it to 
pay the interest on a mortgage. There are 
lots of ways.” 

“How can I touch your money?” He 
looked at her with sudden, deep affection 
in lis eyes, and it made her heart beat 
gladly, for he was so undemonstrative she 
scarcely knew if he loved her or not. “‘ You 
are a brick, Betty, but we will manage 
without that.” 

She tried to urge her point, but he would 
not listen, and she had to be content that 
at least there had been this revelation of 
what they were to each other. 

‘I suppose I must have the will copied 
and sent to her by a solicitor,” he said at 
last, after they had thrashed the point out 
thoroughly. ‘‘ Thank goodness, at least, 
that she and I are the sole executors. I 
wish she had not been one at all, but it 
can’t be helped. As you say, she won't 
come over here, and is likely enough to be 
satisfied to be paid out as quickly as possible. 
But what a finish to our partnership ! ; 
Good heavens! itis hard!” And he 
ran his fingers through his hair with a des- 
perate action, Then suddenly breaking off : 
‘Would you like to ride to the Umvukwe 
Kraal? Ihave to go this afternoon.” 

“Yes, I should love it. I will be ready 
in five minutes.” And she hurried to her 
room, while the bodyguard, scenting an 
expedition, began to caper round joyously 
in advance 


«End of Chapter Three) 





























How Long Will 
ur Coal Last? 


By the late 


Sir GUY CALTHROP 
British Coal Controller 


As we have had cause to realise of late, Coal is at the back of our national pro- 


sperity. 


of the coal supply is one of great national importance. 


Yet our coal-fields cannot produce for ever, and the question of the future 


Sir Guy Calthrop prepared 


this article specially for THE QUIVER a few days before the illness from which he 
died on February 23rd 


E have been trying during the war, 
and especially during the last twelve 
months, to’ conserve our coal, to 
exercise economy at home, in order that 
absolutely necessary requirements may be 
met, and that we might keep up our coal 
exports, and thus not only supply our allies 
with one of the essentials they most lacked, 


but in order that we might get things we - 


lacked in return, for, to us, coal is money. 


Take Long Views 
But a nation, if it is wise, does not live 
from hand to mouth, It takes long views. 
It thinks not only of 
next month, but of next 
year, yes, even of next 
century! And where coal 
is concerned, by far our 
most valuable material 
possession, it behoves us 
to take very long views 
indeed, and to see if it is 
not high time we began a 
permanent scheme of econ- 
omy instead of a merely 
temporary one such as 
the present. 

Is the coal which we 
dig to the tune of nearly } 
300 millions of tons per | 
annum from beneath the 
soil of this island inex- 
haustible ? Can we go 
on digging without stint 
or hindrance, or will a 
time asrive when our 
national coal cellar will 
be empty, and we shall 
be coal-less like Italy ? 





Not Inexhaustible 
It may be stated defi- 
nitcly that our coal 
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measures are by no means inexhaustible 
that they are, on the contrary, within 
measurable distance of depletion, but what 
that distance of time actually is those best 
able to tell us differ upon, though not so 
widely as one might expect. 

The first man to raise the question was 
the late Professor Jevons, who wrote a 
famous book on coal more than fifty years 
ago. He made such startling statements 
that a Royal Commission was set up which 
reported in 1871 that the British reserve of 
coal within 4,000 feet of the surface—three- 
a mile deep—might be taken 
to be not less than 
146,000,000,000 tons, and 
a second Com- 
mission reported as late 
as 1905 a figure some five 
thousand million tons 


quarters of 


Royal 


less, 

Yet two first - class 
authorities have _ since 
placed the figures con- 
siderably higher, Dr. 


Strahan, the Director of 
the Geological Survey, in 
the report of the Inter- 
national Geological Con- 
gress for 1913 raising the 
estimate of our reserve 
coal to 178,727 million 
tons, thirty thou- 
sand million tons better 
than the 
estimate, 


over 


previous best 


whilst the son 





of the original disturber 


of our foolish ‘“ peace,’ 

Professor H. Stanley 

Jevons, who also wrote 

| a great book on the 

British Coal Trade,” put 

Bicatiabions it nearly twenty thousand 
Bureau million tons higher still. 
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HOW LONG WILL OUR COAL LAST? 





Not So Very Long— 





Yet between the 
lowest and the highest 
of these expert esti- 
mates there is only 
55,305 million tons, a 
difference which ex- 
tends our supply, at 
the present rate of 
consumption, by about 
a century and a 


quarter. Thus, putting 
things at their very 
best—and many ex- 


perts think Professor 
Jevons’ latest estimate 
may, to say the least, 
be an outside one, and 
in any case I5 per 
cent. must be deducted 
for wastage of all kinds 
—the available coal for 
all our future, for ex- 
port, for turning all the 
wheels of our intensive industry of the future, 
for keeping this country in the very forefront 
of industrial production, is about 580 times 
our present annual output, which is another 
way of saying that, if we go on using coal 
as rapidly as at present, and never more 
rapidly, our national coal cellar will be quite 
empty in 580 years. 


—but Increasingly Difficult 

To the individual that seems a long time, 
but in a nation’s life it is not a very long 
time even if those years were secure. But 
we cannot unfortunately count upon any- 
thing like that time before we shall be in 
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How British Coal supplies the Needs of the World 


(The figures refer to the last full pre-war year—1913) 


very difficult circumstances indeed, if we are 
still dependent upon coal as the foundation 
of our industrial prosperity. 

The way it strikes the business man is 
not how much coal is to be found within 
4,000 feet of the surface, but rather how 
long we can continue to get the available 
coal at a cost which will not place us, as a 
nation, at a serious disadvantage relative 
to our nearest competitor. Coal may lie 
within 4,000 feet of the surface, but the 
difficulties of winning it do not all depend 
upon depth, whilst naturally the more easily 
accessible coal has been got first, as a general 
rule, and every year that passes makes the 


—and how the Nations of the World pay for British Coal 
(Pre-war figures again) 
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raising of coal in this country a more difficult 
and a more expensive proposition. 


Great Economy Essential 





From this point of view it is self-evident 
that the exercise of all possible economies, 
in the getting, the transporting, the using 
of coal, especially in view of the heavy 
burden which war debt has laid upon this 


country, which means 


last year, a report signed by experts who 


called in a large number of equally expert 
witnesses. 

“Tf the export of coal were stopped, or 
materially reduced,’’ say the Com 
missioners, “‘ this would result in the throw- 
ing out of employment of a vast and varied 


body of workers, and the loss of a very large 


even 


amount of wealth to the country, now dis- 


tributed in wages and 



































upon its commerce and in the maintenance { 
its industries, is all im- eae. industry. It  wourd 
portant. sumee have a_ serious effect 

But there is. still ae on the shipping tonnage 
another consideration Trey carrying on the over- 
to be taken into ac- t+ seas trade from our 
count. It is the in- } | Por ports, and would raise 
crease of our annual ASAHLO EY SIAGTEARRERE RSE the level of homeward 
output. For a number TITTTTIILILI LITLE LLL freights and _ increase 
of years prior to the SSSERREEERESES feee materially the cost to 
outbreak of war this 128 FSP RRA SS Sw ‘2D 2a the country of food 
increase had been at BESS DERE ER SSDS SESGER Eee stuffs and raw mate- 
the rate of about five ——————eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee rials. It would in- 
million tons per annum. aes Pierre rer rrr ty? ti tt crease the cost of pro- 
If this increase were COTTCOoot ry TTT : ducing the coal re- 
to continue at the same quired by every in- 


figure, it would mean 
that in ten years’ time 
we should be raising, 
instead of some 280 
million tons a year, 330 million tons, with 
a proportional increase between. That is, 
between 1919 and 1929 our total output 
(ten years) would be, in round numbers, 
3,075 million tons, and if this rate 
were continued fifty years it is 
plain that our reserves would be depleted 
long prior to the end of the 580 years, 
which seems the utmost limit of 
supply in Britain. 

But is it not then a policy of “ 
and pound foolish ”’ 
coal output ? 


} 


same 
even for 


our coal 
penny wise 
to seek to increase our 
Should we not do 
restrict that output by law ? 


well to 


Coal Export 


Let us regard the matter first 
standpoint of coal export. 


from the 
Why, it may be 
asked, send coal out of the country when we 
need it so much at home ? 
feeding upon our vitals 


\re we not thus 
It is a fair question and one I will do my 
And in 
better than trenchant 
paragraph from a departmental report on 
‘The Coal Trade After the Wat 


best to answer. 
cannot do 


this connection I 
quote a 


issued 


t 


Coal in the British Coalfields 


The blackened square represents one year’s coal raised, 
in comparison with the c 


dustry and house- 


holder in the country. 


il remaining to be got . 
It would lead to serious 
depreciation of railway 
and dock property, and might cause the 


ruin of some of the carrying 


Such considerations 


companies 
on these undertakings. 
appear to the Committee to 
clusively to the 
poli Vv 


point con- 


necessity for a_ strong 
being followed in developing the 
export coal trade as vital to the economi 
interests of the nation.’”’ 

Thus it appears, so far from advocating 
a reduction even in our exportation of coal, 
this expert Committee advise its increase by 
every possible means, and when we consider 
that during the worst days of the war coal 
was as good as gold to us for buying the very 
necessities of life, even the tyro will see that 
we cannot afford to keep our coal simply fot 
domestic use, and when it is added that in 
1913 the coal, coke, and manufactured fuel 
exported from the United 


45 3,659,000, 


Kingdom was 


valued at representing ove! 
of the total value of the domesti( 


produce exported, and, further, that one 1 


IO per « ent 


every ten adult males in Britain earns his 
living in connection with coalemin¢e 1 think 
it will be conceded that the case for increased 


exportation is made out. 
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HOW LONG WILL OUR COAL LAST; 





What is the Remedy ? 

But we are still up against the fact that 
our coal measures are limited, and that the 
end of them is in view, even if it be a distant 
view. What is the remedy ? Can we so 
reduce our home consumption of fuel that 
we shall have an ever increasing surplus 
for exportation, and, in addition, effect a 
real economic saving ? In short, can we 
have it both ways ? 

There is good reason for thinking that we 
actually can! Electricity is the key of the 
situation. Here is an extract from what 
may prove an epoch-making letter written 
to the Right Hon. David Lloyd George, the 
Prime Minister, by the Power Generation 
and Transmission Sub-committee of the Coal 
Conservatior Committee of the Ministry of 
Reconstruction. I venture to say that the 
carrying out of its recommendations is one 
of the chief planks in the platform of Recon- 
struction in this country, a scheme as full 





















55,000,000 tons of Coal are 
wasted every year by in- 
efficient means, besides con- 
tributing to the ill-health and 
discomfort of town life 


of promise as was the stabilisa 
tion of railway communication 
in the ‘forties of last century. 


“The question of conservation of coal 
is the question of economy in the use of coal 
through supplying electricity for power and 
other forms of energy. The consumption 
of coal is so large, the economy in its use 
which can be effected so great, that it is a 
matter of grave national importance that 
action should be taken without delay. 
Indeed, it is scarcely possible to exaggerate 
the national importance of the problem of a 
technically sound system of electrical supply, 
because it is essentially one with the problem 
of the industrial development of the country, 
which largely depends upon increasing the 
net output per head of the workers employed 
in the industries in which power is used. 


Generation and Distribution 





, 


“As regards generation,” the letter. pro- 
ceeds, ‘‘ the essential conditions of economy 
are that the generating plants should be 
large, and erected on sites where water is 
plentiful and transport facilities good or 
fuel close athand. ‘The sites must be ample, 
so as to allow, not only for the large sub- 
divided generating stations, but also for the 
erection of coal by-product recovery plant, 
and, in some cases at any rate, for the 
ancillary purpose of erecting plant for electro- 
chemical processes which have not yet been 
developed in this country. 

“As regards distribution, the essential 
conditions of economy laid down are that 


25,000,000 tons will, by an efficient system, do the work 
accomplished by 80,000,000 tons, and save the health 
of the people 
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each district of electrical supply under a 
single authority should be a large area, with 
the greatest possible Variety of electrical re- 
quirements and including populous centres 
of industrial activity. All these require- 
ments should be provided for by means of 
an interconnected power distribution system, 
tapping all existing sources of power, such 
as waste gas and heat, and delivering elec- 
trical energy wherever it is needed, thus 
making possible the use of much coal now 
wasted or left in the pit, because it will not 
stand transportation.” 

Now we come to the answer to the question 
as to whether we can increase our export 
coal and at the same time conserve our 
domestic coal without diminishing output 
of manufactured goods. Not only can we 
do the first, but, as regards the second, we 
can get far more manufactured articles with 
a far smaller consumption of fuel, so that 
we do in fact get it both ways! 


To Save 55 Million Tons 


The coal used annually for manufacturing 
purposes in this country at the present time 





is about 80 million tons. If the recommen. 
dations of the Coal Conservation Committee 
be carried out, and the 600 small generat- 
ing stations which exist already in this 
country be concentrated into or superseded 
by 16, say, super-plants, with generating 
machines of 50,000 horse-power, each super- 
plant supplying a large and varied area, 
it is estimated that the saving of coal 
throughout the country would in the near 
future amount to no less than 55 million 
tons per annum on the present output of 
manufactured products. 

Further, if the coal so saved were used for 
the production of further power it would be 
possible to generate continuously no less 
than additional horse-power 
and admit of the manufacture here of many 
products at present only made in America 
and on the continent of Europe, and this 
figure of course takes no account of the saving 
on domestic coal—that is household coal—or 
of the saving, vast in the aggregate, accruing 
from the absence of smoke and grime and 
in the better health and physique of the 
people. 


15,000,000 
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UNWELCOME GUESTS 


By Eugene C. Dolson 


AT my portal that night there were two did knock. 
What did I ‘then but the door unlock ? 

They entered! Oh, would I had barred them out! 

I know them now—they were Fear and Doubt. 


I gave them welcome, the board I spread; 


My guests were seated, we 


broke the bread ; 


Yet few were the words at our feast; we three 
Were only a joyless company 


Anon, as the lone night dragged along, 

To break the silence I sang a song; 

And there came to my mind a purpose true, 
Some work put by to begin anew. 


The strange newcomers I soon forgot ; 
When they took their leave I knew it not; 
But into the night the twain fared on, 


For I looked about and my guests were gone! 
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Anne Joyce 
Comes Out 


R. JOYCE drove his daughter down 
M to the station. 


Nobody was surprised when the 
doctor’s carriage drew up by the little way- 
side platform. The lumbering old landau 
which he had bought a bargain ten years 
ago, when-he grew too stiff to ride, was 
still drawn by the deliberate old grey cob 
which at that time he wouldn’t sell at any 
price, and which now nobody would take 
at a gift. It followed that when the local 
practitioner had any distance to cover he 
was bound to fall back upon the local train. 

When the carriage stopped, Pridgett, the 
station master, put down the pipe he was 
smoking, and got up and walked out to 
meet the doctor. The porch of Pridgett’s 
house was a bower of roses, and its shade 
from the glare of the June sun was grate- 
ful, and there couldn’t be any need for 
Mr. Joyce to drive up at 11.50 when the 
train wasn’t so much as due till 12— 
an obliging little train, too, that would 
never leave the platform while a possible 
customer was in sight. 

But the Boxwater station master wouldn’t 
be wanting in civility to Mr. Joyce. There 
was prevalent in and about Boxwater a 
diffused faint sense of obligation to the 
man who had saved so many local lives ; 
and if gratitude was tinged with some 
contempt, for his having saved them too 
cheap, and never lined his pockets nor 
“ provided for his own,” still there wasn’t 
anybody in that part of Devonshire who 
would be right-down uncivil to the Box- 
water doctor. 

It wasn’t uncivil of Jeo Hovill, the porter, 
to sit still on his barrow, munching his 
bread and cheese. The doctor’s luggage 
was unchangingly the one old black cracked 
leather bag, and he never let it out of his 
own hands. The women with baskets, Mrs. 
Faulden and her friends, waiting to take 
the train for Exeter market, and standing 
talking on the platform meanwhile, and 
Mr. Blatch of “ the shop ’’—not talking, 
not he, but listening with a fine look he 
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The Story of a Good Aunt 
By 
M. G. M. Young 


had, to show there was nothing worth his 
listening to—none of these meant to be 
uncivil when they didn’t so much as turn 
their heads at: the sound of the old cob’s 
jog-trot. Why should they turn to see a 
sight that all of them could see with both 
eyes shut ? 

But suddenly Pridgett’s word of com- 
mand rang out: 

“* Now then, Joe, look lively!” 

And everybody turned round with a 
jump. 

Joe was running his barrow full-tilt over 
the pebble pavement. The station master 
was reaching up to help the old coachman 
down with a brand-new flat trunk and a 
high hat-box, that were stuck up beside 
him on the seat, the doctor was handing out 
two smaller.boxes from the depths of the 
old rattle-trap. And, last of all, out of 
the landau was stepping the most elegant 
slim young lady—it was the year of most- 
elegant-slimness—wearing a broad, wavery, 
shadowy, tan-coloured straw hat, and a 
soft washing-silk dress and dust-coat of 
much the same colour, and carrying the 
smartest little dressing-case, all of a 
piece with the other luggage. Small lug- 
gage, all of it—it was the year of small 
luggage—but all bright and beautiful as 
any bride’s. And bright and beautiful as 
any bride the young lady looked herself 
although——— 

“It’s Miss Anne !” shouted Blatch, throw- 
ing to the winds his réle of superior on- 
looker. 

And Miss Anne it was. Plain Anne Joyce. 


. . . 
She never had been plain in the worst 


sense. 

“But there! Such a dowdy!” Her ap- 
pearance was the standing evidence in Box- 
water of the doctor’s neglect of “‘ his own.”’ 

“All the man has; and that’s all he 
does for her,’’ folks said. Now the same 
folks drew away together and whispered, 
staring at Miss Anne. 

She was very pretty. She was fitted out 
most beautiful, to be sure she was. But 
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there was something about Miss Anne to-day 
that puzzled her old acquaintance even more. 

Blatch, widely read in human nature, 
gave it a name. 

‘“‘ Looks born to it,’’ he whispered, mean- 
ing to say that Miss Anne looked fotally 
unaware of his existence. 

And she was unaware of it. To-day Anne 
was aware of one thing Station 
masters and porters might compete to re- 
lieve her father of her lesser luggage. Even 
her father, in his turn, might draw away 
her dressing-case from her well-gloved, un- 
resisting hand. Anne let all happen as it 
would, as easily as her light cloak let itself 
lift and fall in the play of the summer 
breeze. She floated on to the platform 
and stood, poised for further flights, with 
lips half-parted in a quite unconscious smile 
—with eyes that seemed to see the long, 
slow train come winding round the ragged 
bend of moorland, but that in reality saw 
nothing. Nothing nearer than the bourne 
of her enchanted dream. 

Anne Joyce was going to London for a 
month. 

“It'll be her mother’s folk doing this for 
her,” suggested Mrs. Faulden. And _ all 
agreed. 


only. 


London ! 


The doctor’s wife had been highly con- 
nected. She had only been his wife for a 
year, and had since been very thoroughly 
forgotten, but now her high connections 
bloomed anew in many memories, and ex 
plained the easy way Miss Anne took her 
seat in a first-class carriage when Joe and 
the guard and Mr. Pridgett, not to men 
tion her father, had found a 
carriage good enough for her to sit in. 

When the guard shut the door Anne did 
at last start awake from her dream, with a 
quick, remorseful cry of “Father!” But 
the door was shut, the flag was waved, and 
the train was started. 

Quite started. It had gone a 
hundred yards before it noticed a man 
jumping a stile into the next field but one 

It stopped. Up he ran—Mr. Stannard, 
of Stannards, the great house of that 
country side. Into the nearest 
he jumped—Miss Anne’s, 


first-class 


good 


carriage 
as it happened. 
And the train went on in earnest. 
“Do nicely for the bridegroom,” 
suggested with a chuckle. 
But the women didn’t laugh. This was 
too big a thing to laugh about. 


Blatch 


II 


‘e rE 


you'll change seats with me here, 
Miss Joyce, you'll get a first-rate sight 

of Windsor Castle.” 

“Oh,” sighed <Anne__ blissfully. Her 

Thank you” came later—an afterthought 
of obligation. 

If James Stannard had hoped to interest 
his very pretty vis-a-vis in himself, he had 
failed all along the line from Boxwater 
to Slough. But girls—perhaps not quite 
such 


young or 
Anne, still 


quite so pretty girls as 
undoubted girls—were very 
generally ready to be interested in the 
owner of Stannards. He found it much 
more interesting to be doing unnoticed 
finger-post to the fresher interests of this 
girl. 

Under ordinary circumstances, of course, 
Anne would have noticed James Stannard. 
He was quite worth notice. He was the 
local great man; and her father, who 
doctored his household, and was as keen 
a gardencr as herself, had often told Anne 
dazzling wonders about the hothouses at 
Stannards. And this was the first time 
she had been within speaking distance of 


their owner, who naturally travelled first 
class everywhere, while Anne went third- 
class nowhere. 

To-day, because she was going first, she 
met James Stannard; and because she 
Was going everywhere, she didn’t 
him. 


notice 


-verywhere was London, and Anne, bent 
wholly on her goal, hadn’t the slightest 
idea how much of it, and of herself, and of 
her whole adventure, was becoming known 
to the unobtrusive person on the opposite 
seat, who had managed her lugga 
her at Exeter, and afterwards made him 
self a mere handbook to objects of interest 
on the Great Western line. 

But by the time they sighted Windsor 
Castle Jim knew a great deal about Miss 
Joyce. 


ve for 


He knew that she had never been beyond 
Exeter in one direction and Plymouth in 
the other, and—though she didn’t tell him 

he knew why. 

He told himself indignantly that it was 
his mean acceptance of Joyce’s generously 
low scale of fees that had kept thi 
creature so miserably caged 


And now 


radiant 


She was free She wa 
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**It's Miss Anne!’ shouted Biatch, throwing to 
the winds his réle of superior onlooker ’’—y). 
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pulsating with joy in the prospect of a 
month in London with her great-aunt ! 

Her great-aunt ! 

What kind of woman would this great- 
aunt be ? 

Rich, no doubt, for the outfit he had 
been privileged to handle had certainly 
not come out of the pockets of that ill- 
requited genius, Joyce. But was there any 
old lady living that possessed the delicate 
perceptions, the gifts of head and of heart, 
that would fit her for the charge of this 
exquisite being ? 

Then the train came into Paddington ; 
he devoted his whole mind to the exquisite 
being’s luggage—heard a voice behind him 
—a strong, cheerful and well-known voice 
—proclaim, ‘‘I know that dust-cloak!” 
—and turned to see Miss Joyce first held 
at arm’s length, then approved, then 
embraced, by his best of old friends, Lady 
Mary Stortt. 

“ That's all right,’’ he breathed con- 
tentedly some minutes later, as the un- 
caged bird was whirled off in the car of 
his best friend. A fragment of their talk 
would perhaps have dashed his hopefulness. 

Lady Mary, looking with increasing 
pleasure at her delighted and delightful 
guest, remarked: 

“You know James Stannard already ? 

“Oh, yes!” said Anne. 

Then two stars began to shine deep in 
the dark of her eyes. 

“Oh, Aunt Mary!” she gasped. “Js 
that the Marble Arch?” 


” 


Ill 


HE Duchess of Milford’s very small 
musical party was in full cry, and 
anybody but Lady Mary Stortt would 
have been half an hour getting up to the 
music gallery. But she was a woman who 
never pushed or was pushed. She was so 
worth while that everybody made way for 
her. 
Doubly worth while to-day, for the lovely 
slip of girlhood that followed her. Anne, 
moving on and up, over and among such 
beautiful things—carpets, statues, flowering 
trees—as she had never had time to dream 
of, looked with adoring gratitude at the 
stately white head preceding her, and 
thought that Aunt Mary was the loveliest 
thing there. She didn’t know that the 


older people round, men and women, were 
saying that at last Lady Mary (born a 
Graythorpe) had dug up a relation (he: 
great-niece, was it ?—oh!) who carried on 
the tradition—the wonderful Graythorpe 
beauty. 

The Duchess saw it at a glance and 
beamed on Anne. She had always wanted 
Mary to forgive and forget that preposterous 
marriage of her only niece that had broken 
her heart, and to send for the poor silly 
dead niece’s child on the chance that the 
child might mend it. And when she saw 
Anne she held her oldest friend’s hand just 
long enongh to say : 

“ A Graythorpe, my dear. 
thorpe from top to toe.” 

James Stannard, wedged inside the door, 
was made aware by a movement that some- 
thing was happening—something more in- 
teresting than the three middle-aged musi- 
cians in spectacles upon the platform. 
When he saw Lady Mary’s head he knew 
what the sensation was. These people 
were having the impertinence to be turn- 
ing round and staring and talking about 
Miss Joyce. She oughtn’t to be exposed 
to this. She ought never to have left 
Devonshire, and her father’s side. Her 
splendid old father, who wouldn’t have 
allowed —— 


She’s a Gray 


”» 


‘ ’m wondering, James,”’ said Lady Mary 
over his shoulder, ‘‘ whether you could take 
me through this crowd to get some straw- 
berries.” 

James Stannard was sure he could. 

“But then there’s my niece. I can’t 
throw Anne to the wolves, Perhaps you'd 
take Miss Joyce instead. And someone 
will have pity on me, before the singing 
happens.” 

Lady Mary loved the Duchess, but not 
all her musical experiments, and she had 
just seen the programme. 

Anne went obediently. As for James 
Stannard—! 

But all he said was: “ You don’t mind 
missing those old gentlemen ? 
great old chaps, I understand. But I’m 
no hand,-. myself, at listening to music.” 

“ Aren’t you ?”’ asked Anne. ‘‘ Why did 
you come, then ?” 

James Stannard blushed like a girl. Be 
fore he had found any colourable pretext 
for his presence at her side : 


“Oh!” cried Anne under her breath 
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“ That’s him/” And her hand closed on 
Jim Stannard’s arm convulsively. 

It is not gratifying to have your arm 
treated, frankly, as a handrail, and Mr. 
Stannard asked, ‘‘ Which is who?” in a 
less pleasant voice than Anne had yet 
heard from him. But she didn’t notice 
his voice. 

“ Kegworth Kaye,” she whispered, with 
shining eyes. 

“Oh! The singing chap.” 

“To think of being in the same room,” 
said Anne. ‘‘ He came to Exeter before 
Christmas. For one concert. One... . 
They ran excursion trains. We stood in 
the street for hours. And then inside, in 
the gallery, the whole evening. Oh, it was 
wonderful! You could hear a pin drop 
in the gallery. Everybody trying to hear. 
And you couldn’t hear. His singing was 
so soft—so soft.’”” She paused, rapt in the 
recollection. ‘‘ You couldn’t hear he was 
singing at all.” 

““Good scheme,” said Jim Stannard 
shortly. ‘‘ Cream with the strawberries, I 
suppose.” 

“T knew it would be wonderful in Lon- 
don,” murmured Anne, “ but I never 
dreamed Oh, look!” 

“What at?” 

“There’s a lady being introduced to 
him !” 

“The lady’s my sister. And I think she 
thinks he’s being introduced to her,” said 
Jim. He was quite bearish. 

“Your sister! Oh! Iwonder. Oh! do 
you think she would ever be so kind as 
to——_”” 

“There are two chairs by that window,” 
said James Stannard, with grim politeness. 
“If you'll let me take you and _ the 
strawberries as far as that, Vl go and 
bring my sister over to you. And _ her 
friend.” 

“Oh!” gasped Anne, “ Would you?” 

“ And then I can leave you.” 

“Yes,” said Anne contentedly. ‘“‘ And 
fetch Aunt Mary. And get hey some straw- 
berries.” : 

“You're very kind,” said Jim. 

He thanked heaven he was cured in 
time of his infatuation for this foolish 
girl, 

‘It’s you that are kind,” said Anne, so 
sweetly, he could have wept for love of 
her. 
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IV 


T was three weeks later, and half-past 
one in the day. The sunblinds were 
down in the library, making it a dim, 

brown place, in every varying shade of oak 
and ancient leather. Lady Mary was going 
through a pile of blue papers at a great 
solid table. 

Anne was fidgeting dreadfully. 

She had slid into the room ten minutes 
ago, a slight white thing, and remained 
on one foot just inside the door, 

Then she marched with a most deter- 
mined air half-way across the floor towards 
the big table, until her aunt’s pen paused 
in the air a moment, when Anne sat down 
suddenly and became engrossed in a society 
paper. 

She put down the paper and was 
just starting on a further advance, but 
was checked by a servant coming in. 

He brought a parcel, square and thin. 
The parcel was for her. 

She took it from him with a self-command 
that was remarkable in view of the rage 
this parcel aroused in her, as soon as the 
man had gone out and shut the door. 

She dashed the thing down among the 
newspapers. Neither the thing nor Lady 
Mary made any objection. She picked the 
thing up again by one corner. She flapped 
it contemptuously. Every time she flapped 
it it crackled. Loud crackling noises 
seemed only to help Lady Mary Stortt’s 
concentration upon her steward’s accounts. 

Then the clock struck half-past one, and 
Anne burst into speech : 

“ Aunt Mary!” 

“What do you want, my dear ?”’ 

Anne shirked it. She wanted just some 
scissors, please, to open this parcel. 

Lady Mary pointed her pen at a big pair 
of scissors lying under her niece’s nose and 
went on writing. But when Anne cut the 
string and her parcel shot its contents out, 
aunt turned round, full of sudden interest. 

“* Music /”’ she cried. ‘‘ From Mr. Keg- 
worth Kaye, again ?” 

‘“ Again,’’ said a voice from the floor 
where Anne was collecting the sheets—a 
voice surely not Anne’s, gloomy, even sulky. 

‘“Do let me see! Another of his com- 
positions ! That’s so interesting, his sing- 
ing nothing but his own work! ‘ For Ae. 
A Reverie. By SWegworth Kaye.’ And 
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vour name in the composer’s handwriting ! 


My dear Anne,”’ Lady Mary ended cordially, 
‘you are indeed a fortunate girl.” 

‘She handed back the song. Or she tried 
to. But Anne had jumped up and put 


her hands behind her back, so the song 
had to lie upon the table. 

“Why am I fortunate, please, Aunt 
Mary?” inquired Anne, rather out of 
breath. 

Ee My dear!” said her aunt “Do you 


want me to speak quite plainly 

“* Yes, please.” 

“ Perhaps Lady Mary 
took off her spectacles briskly—she only 
used 


you're right.” 


—turned her 
‘ But 


said. 


spectacles for 
chair, and pointed Anne to another. 
we must be quick about it,” she 
“ Because they’re coming to lunch.” 
“I supposed that Mr. Kegworth Kaye 
might be coming to lunch.” 
had flute-like 
there anybody else coming ?’ 
*““ Just James Stannard.’ 
“Aunt Mary!” cried the 
isn’t! Is he really?” 
“Certainly. Why shouldn't 
“ How perfectly awful /”’ 


figures 


Anne’s voice 


now a sweetness But 1s 


girl. “‘ He 


he?” 


Anne’s head went down upon her knees. 
Her manner was strange this 
but her aunt didn’t notice it. 
smiled musingly, and observed : 

** You think Mr. Stannard awful ? 
that’s curious. 


morning, 
She only 


Now 
James Stannard is a young 
man J should describe as ’* She paused. 

Anne threw up her head like a little wat 
10rse. 

“ As what?” she asked fiercely. 

“As quite, quite inoffensive,” said Lady 
Mary kindly. 

“ Inoffensive,”’ 
ing the battle. 

“Well, my dear, I should have said so, 
But never mind James Stannard. I don’t 
count on himfof course, to make things go 
olt.”” 


cried the war-horse, sniff- 


“And why not, Aunt Mary? Why 
shouldn’t Mr. Stannard make things go 
off?” 

“My dear! James Stannard! When w 
have Mr. Kegworth Kaye. He may sing to 
us again—who knows? And you may 
iain play his accompaniment Which 
brings us to what 1 mentioned-—vour gre 
ood fortune , 

“ But they'll be her in ten minutes 





cried Anne desperately. ‘‘ And I must talk 
to you first. Listen, Aunt Mary. Dear 
Aunt Mary——~’ 


“ If I am interrupted,” said Lady Mary 
Stortt firmly, “it will take the full ten 
minutes for me to talk to you. If not——” 

Il won’t breathe,” Anne. 

“ Three weeks ago’’—Lady Marvy started, 
thought Anne, as if she had 
not minutes, to talk in—‘‘ you came to town 
to pay a visit to an old aunt. 
be a long visit. You may 
it would be a dull visit.” 

Anne shook her head 
looking off the watch at her wrist. 


gasped 
ten volumes, 


t It was to 
have thought 


violently, neve1 


But if you thought so, you were mis- 
taken. Vor on the day after you arrived 
you met—not at my house, I may say 


but at the Duchess of Milford’s—this young 
gentleman that everybody has 
ning after—this Mr. Kegworth Kaye. When 
you came home you told me is 
“Aunt Mary!” implored Anne. 
*“ You told me the most interesting things 
about this Mr. 


been run 


Kaye. How exquisitely he 


sang. His own songs. How fascinatingly 
he talked. His own experiences. And you 
added——_ But no—I am afraid I didn’t 


charge my memory, my dear, with all that 
you said to me of Mr. Kegworth Kaye that 


Thursday 


Anne murmured: Thank you very 
much.” 

And this is where your luck began 
Your old aunt, it happens, is as fond of 
music as you are.” 

** Much fonder.’’ 
“And whereas some aunts might have 


hesitated to promote an acquaintance be- 
and this idol of the 
on the contrary iy 


tween you public I 


have 


‘Oh, quite the contrary 


“You see it? I’m sure you do. Mr. 
IKXegworth Kaye has lunched with us. He 
has dined with us. He has called. H 


He has even 
Anne, have played his 


” 


has called again 
And 
paniment ! 


sung to us 


you, accoml- 


Anne drew in her breath sharply. 


Once,” said Lady Mary with a gentle 
smile “Only once, I think 
You know Anne spoke between her 
teetl 
In fact, our young fh 1h learned 
to feel at ease in our socicty 1 1 | _ 
Anne groaned. 
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‘James Stannard, wedged inside the door, was made aware 
by a movement that something was happening ’ 
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‘Upon his favourite subject with all the 
cloquence you led me to expect. He sends 
vou his compositions. I have difficulty in 
finding words to express what I feel about 
his compositions.” 

“Oh!” cried Anne. 
is everything !”’ 

“I do not,” said Lady Mary, “ think that 
everything is music—which is more to the 
point. Never mind your watch, my dear, 
I have just done. I only ask—Could any 
aunt have done more to let you see a great 
deal, a very great deal, of the young 
gentleman whom you so much admired ?”’ 

Anne gave one glance at her watch and 
started. Started though her head turned 
and her ears rang with sounds, or dreams, 
of knocks and rings and opening doors, 
and footfalls of arriving guests. Started 
grammarless and breathless, prestissimo, 
accelerando, con brio! And never stopped. 

“TI know you have, Aunt Mary, and it 
has all been perfectly awful—I mean, it 
would have been perfectly awful if it 
wasn’t for him, though of course you never 
noticed him at all, and it’s awful now be- 
cause they’re both coming, but I don’t 
mind how awful it is because of him, nor 
what's going to happen in a minute when 
they both come in together, nor what any- 
body says. I’m very sorry, dear, but I 
can’t help it because I promised him last 
night—I mean Mr. Stannard—I mean Jim 


* You think music 


—that I’d marry him whatever happened 
or whatever anybody said, and of course, 
Aunt Mary, really you don’t know him, 
or you never could have called him in- 
offensive—he isn’t—he’s nothing of the 
sort, and though I am most awfully sorry 
to vex you—I am indeed, dear Aunt Mary 

oh! don’t sit looking at me with that 
dreadful smile, please don’t! I’d rather 
you’d say anything——” A sob stopped 
her. 

“May 1?” 

“ Anything about me. I deserve it, after 
the way I talked that Thursday. But he 
never was inoffensive. He couldn’t be 
Say anything else. Say it’s mad, if you 
like———” 

“It’s the very thing I have been work- 
ing for all this time, dear Anne.” 

The Good Aunt held out both her hands. 

“Aunt Mary! You darling!” 

But Anne’s cry was stopped short by a 
somewhat fantastic performance on the 
knocker of the street door. 

It brought her to her feet. 

** But—Mr. Kegworth Kaye !”’ she gasped. 

“Mr. Kegworth Kaye is engaged to a 
nice good girl, my dear, whom he has just 
sense enough not to talk about. And who, 
I fancy, doesn’t play his accompaniments.”’ 

“Mr. Kegworth Kaye,” the butler an- 
nounced; and, as an afterthought, ‘‘ Mr. 
James Stannard.” 


“WARS 


Work 


By Leslie 
Mary Oyler 


A BLESSING in these days of strife and stress, 
When every idle minute seems an hour, 
Work which will help to stifle and repress 


Imagination’s vivid, ruthless power. 


For we can sympathise with those who mourn, 
Can feel with others in their fleeting bliss, 
Can labour still, although our hearts be torn— 


Work, and the strength to do it, grant us this! 
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What we are coming to 


CHARLADY: 


“Well, I’m off now. 


Good-night, all!” 


(Reproduced by the special bermission of the Proprietors of ** Punch”’) 


The Housewife’s 
Dilemma 


The servant problem is becoming a more and more urgent one. 


And the Way Out 
By : 
The Hon. Emily Kinnaird 


The Hon. Emily 


Kinnaird in this article outlines a practicable scheme for solving it 


drawing in ats genial pages, showing 
the ‘“‘ temporary help,’’ the ‘ war- 
time woman,” peeping round the drawing- 
room door and saying to the mistress and 
her guests: ‘‘ Well, I’m off now. Good- 
night, all!” 


Prscawi had lately a very humorous 


The Straw that Shows how the Wind 
Blows 





We laugh at it, and it is meant that we 


should. It amuses us, because it is so far 
removed from our long-accepted idea of 
things. But it is the straw which shows 


the way the wind of change is blowing. 
Things in the kitchen can never again be 
the same as they were before the war. 
The mighty cataclysm which has shaken 
the whole world, which threatened indeed 
to shake down, like a moral earthquake, 
that laboriously reared edifice which we 
call Civilisation, at any rate gave women, 
among its other compensations, an un- 


precedented chance to show the stuff of 
which they are made. It revealed their 
hidden capacities. 

All the world knows how they took that 
chance, and proved themselves far better 
able to take care of themselves, to hold 
their own in the struggle for existence, than 
had ever been imagined possible, 


The Wine of Freedom 





Now, having tasted the wine of freedom, 
like Oliver Twist they ask for “‘ more,” or, 
at least, that they shall not return to the 
position of ‘‘ as you were.” In short, not 
only will they not consent to have the old 
gyves of restriction and narrow prejudice 
re-riveted on their wrists, but they ask to 
be treated as the men, whose places they 
have efficiently filled, are treated in a truly 
democratic and equal state of seciety. 

But at present, at any rate, the problem 
of household service—to take but one phase 
of a big question—appears almost unsolvable, 
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The new and most able Minister of Labour, 
Sir Robert Horne, K.C., M.P., is, I believe, 
devoting very great attention to jt. A 
sample census was some time ago taken of 
a certain number of women and girls em 
ployed in Government factories, and it was 
found that, out of 40,000 women workers, 
25 per cent. had come from domestic service, 
and 38 per cent. from what was universally 
described as ‘‘ Household Duties,’”’ a term 
which may stand for dusting the piano, 
with intervals of crochet and tennis, to very 
real and essential housekeeping and home- 
making. 

Now, that Sir Robert Horne 
estimates the number cf women and girls 
who will require resettlement as the men 
return, and the work peculiar to a state 


seeing 


of war ceases, at well over a million—an 
estimate which probably errs by being too 
low—and when it is further considered that 
these women and girls have enjoyed good 
wages and much personal liberty during 
the years of war, it is self-evident that the 
problem is by no means easy of solution, 
or the task a slight one. 

The Employment greatly 
assisted and sympathetically and efficiently 
seconded by Local Advisory Com- 
mittees which are now a feature of every 
town in the kingdom, are working hard to 
bring order out of potential chaos, and to 


exchanges, 


those 


resettled with 
as little friction as possible, and with the 
minimum of hardship. But there are diffi 
culties in the path of the Government, one 
or two of which, touching upon the domestic 
problem, will come into the scope of my 
article. 


get these girls and women 


From Munitions to Kitchen 





Take first the aforetime domestic servant, 
the ‘ maid ”’ of pre-war days. On the basis 
of the figures above quoted, there are at 
least 250,000 ex-kitchen and parlour maids, 
have for the 
period of the war escaped from the kitchen 
and pantry, and found freedom, according 


cooks and waitresses who 


to their ideas, in factories and workshop 


mainly, as well as in other war-time em 
ployments. At the moment of 
is estimated that but ro per cent. of thes 


have returned to domesti 


writing it 


ervice, 


The dearness of commodities, together 
with heavy taxation, have virtually reduced 
the income of thousands of families, and 


they now do not feel that they can afford 
a maid; so that it is possible, nay it is 
probable, that fewer will be required. With 
vastly increased industrial production ur- 
gently needed to supply the lack caused by 
the war, together with the work of actual 
reconstruction in many lands, there is the 
certainty, for some time at least, that more 
women than in 
permanent 


pre-war 
industrial occupation if they 
so desire, that they will still be required 
for what have hitherto been regarded as 
men’s jobs, both on the land and in the 
workshops. 


days will find 


It follows that the woman who can do 
things, who has been accustomed all her 
life, and not only during the period of war, 
be able to find 


household, 


to earning her living, wil 
whether in 
service or in her own home, and that the 


work outside the 


task of resettlement may not be as severe 
as is feared. 


The Tragedy of the Sheltered 





But there yet remains a different 
and difficult class for which to find a niche 


in the nation’s economic 


very 


structure. And 
it is essential that it should find that niche, 
for at this 
reconstruction it cannot afford to cast one 
willing worker aside, to say “‘ We do not 


critical juncture of universal 


longer.’ But 


what is it to do with that tragical 


require your services any 
35 per 
cent. which, for patriotic reasons, in the 
first place at any rate, came into war in- 
dustries from home dutie 

lirst of all, 


answer is Nothing 


they do The 
[heir economic value, 
; 


is happily 


what can 
now that the war over, is nil, 
Before the war they lived sheltered lives, 


lives, ] 


leisurely often usele lives in any 
economic sense, however beloved and valued 
they might be by their own kith and kin 
Neither rich nor poor, but just comfortable, 


they looked to their men-folk to supply the 


means of living, and they seldom looked in 
vain. ‘They, on their part, added thei 
quota to the comforts and amenities of home, 


hoping, quite legitimatel presently to 


marry and set up a home of their own, have 


a maid—perhaps two—to work the domest1 
hip, while they stood on the bridge and 
uperintended, or took their meals in the 
best cabin with the lirst M 

But this war has come and has gone 
ind the world they knew in those far-oll 





a, 





‘sf 


days of July, 1914, is in ruins. Father, 
brother, young husband, killed, maimed, 
broken in health, the girl is faced with the 
problem of earning her own living, and 
perhaps also with the necessity of working 
for her loved ones as well. 


What can She Do? 

Yet still arises the tragical question : 
What can she do? Oh, she can polish the 
brass noses for 
shells. Yes, and 
she can fill shells. 
Yes, with her 
strong youngarms 
she can even 
wheel shells from 
one part of the 
factory to 
another. And that 
just means that 
her economic 
value to-day is 
nil, ; 





The boy who, 
according to 
Gilbert, polished 
up the handle of 
the big front door, 
and finally be- 
came “ruler of 
the king’s navee,”’ 
may be fact or 
fiction; but the 
girl who has spent 


The Hon. 
Emily Kinnaird 


four strenuous and useful years in polishing 
shell noses, a patriotic task of the first 
order, is now “ out of work” in a dual 
sense : the old job has ceased to exist, and 
she has no training for any other. 


A Great Training Scheme 





This represents one of Sir Robert Horne’s 
chief problems, and it is one which he is 
setting himself, I believe, to solve. It must 
of necessity include a great training scheme. 
It is the same problem which the great 
organisation which my mother, the late 
Lady Kinnaird, founded, and with which I 
have had a lifelong connection, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, is also 
taking Up with zeal and every prospect ol 
finding a way out, 

In considering the problem of household 
service for the future, many people confine 


their thinking to London, or, at most, to 
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THE HOUSEWIFE’S DILEMMA 








town life. They overlook the country house. 
It is perhaps natural they should, for it 
must be conceded that the servant question 
there is much less acute than in London, 
Manchester, Glasgow, Birmingham, etc. 
In the country the interests may be narrow, 
but they aresmuch more concentrated and 
on the spot. A girl, although she may have 
nowhere to go, finds indoors more companion- 
ship, a more real home life, and it may be 
confidently stated 
that mistresses of 
country houses 
are quite alive tO 
the necessity of 
better conditions 
and more per- 
sonal freedom. 


The Country 


Domestic 


Certainly there 
may be some even 
in the country 
who have not yet 
realised that there 
is abroad a new 
spirit of indepen- 
dence which is by 
no means to be 
wholly depre- 

Photo: cated. To these I 

Euiott & Fru would say: Give 

your household 

staff every reasonable liberty, definite hours 

of work, more rigidly observed times of 

recreation, whether indoors or out, and at 

all times for the younger staff more oppor- 
tunities for culture and education. 

Yet the fact remains that it is in London 
and the towns where the real problem lies 
in all its difficulty, and it is there principally 
that the Y.W.C.A. is coming to the rescue 
of the overdriven and harassed housewife, 
just as fast as arrangements can be made. 
The idea is a Blue Triangle Home Service 
Corps, which, it is confidently expected, will 
attract girls of good education, and establish 
for the Corps a status quite equal to that of 
the hospital nurse or the State services. 


The Central Idea 





The central idea is the Hostel. There 
members of the Corps will sleep and take 
their meals. The main Hostel rule wili be 
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that every Orderly shall have stated free 
times according to arrangement. The work- 
ing hours would be, say, from 9 to 2, and from 
7 to 10, or from 9 to 1, and from 2 to 0, 
according to convenience. Householders will 
pay the Hostel a fixed sum per week, and the 
Hostel will pay its members, who will pay 
the Hostel for their board and lodging. 

The Hostels will be numerons, and widely 
and conveniently distributed. The orderly 
will never have far to go for meals or re- 
creation or rest. Every afternoon and 
evening something in the way of rational 
amusement will be provided, whilst there 
will never lack, naturally, plenty of congenial 
company, as many of the girls’ hours “ off” 
will synchronise. Thus no orderly should 
suffer from ennui or boredom, should never 
lack the means of quiet recreation, at 
least. 


Entertaining Men Friends 


Moreover the girls will be allowed to 
entertain their men friends. Why not? 
Any restriction which is aimed at preventing 
a girl from seeing and conversing with 
her young man openly is to be severely 
deprecated. It is unwise, unnatural and 
dangerous. 

Thus the old-fashioned ‘“ night out,” 
which always seemed to be the wrong night 
for the mistress, when there was everything 
happening, or for the maid, when there was 
“nothing doing,” is likely to be a thing of 
the past, and surely no one will wish it back. 

Naturally, the idea includes training. 


7. ‘ . *- 
(See also the new scheme explained in 


That is essential. The Training Hostel 
will be separate from the others, will indeed 
be a training college for orderlies jn which 
the curriculum will include everything which 
goes to the making of an efficient housewife, 
Thus the girls who are trained at our Blue 
Triangle Training Hostel will be a real asset 
to the nation, and will not only make good 
household orderlies but orderly households, 
and consequently model wives. 


For the Town Girl 





One can see at a glance that the idea is 
splendid for our big towns. Flats are but 
little suited to the living-in system, and 
seldom large enough to need all-day service. 
Thus a girl may spend the mornings at one 
flat and the afternoons or evenings at 
another and ring the changes in any way 
which seems most convenient. She might 
in fact take three flats one after the other 
in the course of the same day, or three morn- 
ings at one, two afternoons at a second, and 
the remainder of her week at a third. There 
will be no rule preventing these arrange- 
ments, so long as_ the essential time “ off” 
is regarded. 

There will only be an indoor uniform 
with the Blue Triangle badge which we hope 
girls will feel it an honour to wear. 

As the women came to fill the breach 
during the period of war, and because the 
men have willingly given and risked their 
lives for Britain, it is up to us to continue 
to do our bit to uphold the home life of our 
dear country. 


“THE QUIVER Army of Helpers.”) 
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A Message of Hope and 
Inspiration 


——— 





With every rising of the sun 
Think of your life as just begun. 





All yesterdays—there let them sleep, 
Nor seek to summon back one ghost 
Of that innumerable host. 

Concern yourself with but to-day ; 
Woo it and teach it to obey 

Your wish and will. Since time began 
To-day has been the friend of man. 


But in his blindness and his sorrow 
He looks to yesterday and to-morrow. 


| 
The past has shrived and buried deep 
] 
| 


You and to-day! A soul sublime 
And the great pregnant hour of time. 


1! With God between to bind the twain, 
Hf Go forth, | say—attain—attain ! 


| “QSHESE lines, written by me some 
[ years ago, express the substance 

of my message to the readers 
| of this magazine. 





A Crucial Era 


i The lived through a 
| crucial era, and faces another almost 
crucial The 

political 





world has 


as 


reconstruction = of 


social and conditions after 





this cataclysm means the reconstruc- 
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From Ella Wheeler Wilcox 





This gifted American authoress has sent the following message to my readers 
on the occasion of the new number 


tion of individual minds, habits and 
faiths. 

It has to be admitted that the 
Churches have not furnished satis- 
fying help to the tortured hearts in 
this world crisis. People are asking 
everywhere, ‘‘ Will our men be con- 
tent to go back to the Churches as 
they knew them before the war?” 
I agree with the majority who reply 
to this by an emphatic ‘‘ No!” 
Dry bones will no longer satisfy men 
who have been through scorching 
reality, and carry a steadily burning 
lamp in their own souls. 


Cultivating the Spiritual Nature 





What has been of immeasurable 
comfort to millions through the dark 
time has been the psychic side of 
I feel that too much stress 
cannot be laid on the power for good 
and for religion that such men as 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and Sir Oliver 
have 


religion. 


Lodge been. 
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The so-called new revelation ’ ! 
almost as ancient as the world itself \ 
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We find it abundantly in 
Bible, in the writing on the wall, 
for example, and in the rising of 
Christ from His tomb on the third 
day. I feel that in psychic develop- 
ment, in the cultivation of our spiritual 
nature with the help of those who have 
passed on before us, lies the religion 
of to-day and to-morrow. 


Women’s Sphere 





For the first time in England, 
women have now come almost fully 
into the political privileges long ac- 
corded to men. This is but right and 
Yet I cherish the strong hope 
that women will show themselves 
wiser and purer than men have been 
hitherto, and never soil themselves 
in the contamination of party fights. 
I look to see a woman ready to take 
any post, however humble, that may 
help to make the world better and 
happier. I would have her aim 
solely at usefulness in public life, and 
not strive after power or riches. 
Nothing could add more to the pro 
gress of to-day than a womanhood 
dedicated simply to the ethical side 
of political life in England. 

After our women in New York were 
given the vote I wrote some verses 
which may prove of interest on this 
side of the Atlantic now: 


THE BALLOT 


So, you are through wit) it— 
Through with the strain of the fight 
And the ballot is won ! 
Now what will you do with it ? 
How will you prove you were right 
In the things said and done >? 


Oh, in the use of it 
Now must you speak to the race— 
What the race needs to hear. 
Let no abuse of it 
(Seeking for honours and place) 
Give the world cause to sneer. 





You have talked loud and lonz, 
Voicing a Cause that was right, 
And a claim that was just 

Let no least cloud of wrong 

Rise now to shadow your light ; 
Oh, be true to your trust |! 
Out of the strain of strife— 
Out of earth’s brief troubled span, 
And of all that we do— 
This makes the gain of life, 
Just to fit into God's plan 
And to always ring true. 
Nothing is permarent : 
Honours or glory or pelf 
Are but dewdrops at dawn. 
But in God's firmament 
Souls that have conquered all self 
Will for ever shine on ! 

The war, that so sharply separated 
friend and foe, must of necessity, in 
its passing, immensely strengthen the 
bonds between those who stood 
shoulder to shoulder in the struggle 
France will be linked with England, 
Italy with France, and more partict 
larly the two great Anglo-Saxon sec- 
tions of the world, one on each side 
of the Atlantic, will draw together in 
a deeper understanding 


than ever 


before. 


A Great Brotherhood 





You in this country have had the 
great privilege—for I feel it to be 
no less—of entertaining our men in 
your midst, and grasping at the ideals 
which brought them into the 


struggle 


world- 


You have seen the tremendous en- 
thusiasm, perhaps a bigger force than 
the Old World, 
which America throws into any ques- 
tion that interests her ; 


anything similar in 


and we on out 


side have watched with deep admira 
tion your steadfast earnestness through 
the long fight. I earnestly believe 
that to-day sees the dawning of a 


great brotherhood under the entwined 
banners of the Stars and Stripes and 


the Union Jack. 
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*** Miss Linden don't want 
much, do she, sir?’ ’’—p, 506 


he Blue 
rchid 


UGH DALLAS and Rosetta Linden 

were standing together in a small 

greenhouse, admiring orchids. It was 
easy to see from the enthusiasm lighting 
his countenance, as he discussed the merits 
of his orchid collection, that the love and 
interest he bore towards these plants were 
very great. 

“Really, it is wonderful, Hugh,” she 
remarked, gazing with admiration at an 
exquisite mauve cattleya, ‘‘ how much you 
know, for your sister says you grow these 
lovely things entirely yourself.” 

“That is hardly fair on Quin,” he an- 
Swered. ‘“‘ You remember him—the old 
jobbing gardener who used to dibble gera 
Mums into all the little front gardens in the 
Village >?” 
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Drawn by 
Balliol Sa/mon 


A Tale of Love and 
Horticulture 


By Evelyn Grogan 


She nodded assent. 

“‘Tt is hardly credible, but he is orchid 
mad like myself. He used to dibble for me 

in fact, hé does still. Several years ago, 
while you were abroad—finishing, I think 
you call it——” 

“And no one is happier than I am to be 
finished. Yes?” 

“A turning point arrived in the lives of 
Quin and your humble servant. One of 
my patients gave me two tickets for the 
‘Temple Show, and my love for things horti- 
cultural tempted me to snatch an afternoon 
and slip up to town with—who do you think 
for company ?” 

‘Not Quin ?’’ And she laughed at tho 
mere idea of the strangely assorted pai 

Rosetta had known Hugh all her lie, he 
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having succeeded to the little country 
doctor’s practice built up by his father. 

Straight and tall, and in her opinion the 
handsomest of men, he was worthy of. any 
girl’s admiration, even if she happened to 
be an heiress with forget-me-not blue eyes 
and a horticultural mouth of the rose-bud 
type—a maiden finished in the latest and 
most approved style. How funny, she 
thought, he must have looked with Quin 
trotting after him at the fashionable Temple 
function, for Quin was scarcely ordinary to 
look upon. His red beard he insisted upon 
wearing in a fringe round his chin; his 
moustache was rfever permitted to grow. 
Light little eyes peeped forth from bushy 
red eyebrows, and he shambled along with 
a curious gait. 

“Yes,” said Hugh. “I, and I only, am 
responsible for causing Quin to suffer from 
the mania. We viewed orchids; we fell 
down and worshipped, then rose up and 
vowed a vow to grow them or die—I mean, 
go bankrupt—in the attempt.” 

“* [suppose they are fearfully expensive ? ’ 

“No, I was only joking. Quin and I put 
our heads together and studied the matter. 
In time we learnt the ropes—there are 
many—and now for love and adoration of 
these plants, Quin insists upon being my 
orchid grower, though low wages are all I 
can offer him. I buy very cheap, and 
orchids can be bought by those in the 
‘know’ sometimes for less than geraniums. 
Now and then I get a plum, so they nearly 
pay their way, otherwise I could not keep 
them.” 

“They are perfect!” she declared. “I 
simply must grow them at Castle Ashton. I 
can order and have anything I like there 
now, but it is an immense responsibility 
suddenly to come of age when one has no 
father, no mother, and such a terrible lot 
of money. I can’t help feeling frightened 
sometimes. Oh, Hugh!” she added 
pulsively, “how I wish you could 
me.” ; 

The passion that leaped into his eyes 
betrayed his feelings, but she had bent to 
inhale the delicate fragrance of 
and before raising her head h 
himself and his 
control. 
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course, if you wish to grow orchids, I will 
undertake to start you properly.” 

“Then buy me rare lovely varieties that 
other people do not possess,” she laughed ; 


“and I will give you a piece of every plant » be 
for your very own.” 

And Hugh laughed, too. 

“A generous, but rather difficult order to 
execute. We orchid growers are always 
trying to obtain what others do not pos- i? 
sess.”” 

** Could [have a blue orchid ? ” she asked. 
“IT have never seen one, and it would be so 
pretty.” 

“Certainly. There is a variety, called 
Vanda cerulea, which is quite blue.” 

“Is it this shape?” And she pointed to 
the big mauve cattleya. At that moment 
Quin entered the greenhouse. 

“Quin !”’—and Hugh’s face wore a broad 
smile—‘‘ Miss Linden wishes to know if we 
can procure a flower like this ’’—indicating 
the blossom—‘ but it must be blue.” 

Quin glanced at the orchid in question, 
and sniffed with disdain. 

“Oh, yes, doctor,’’ he replied, ‘‘ we knows 
them blue ones, don’t we ?”’ 

“Tell me,” inquired Rosetta, “ has there 
ever been a blue cattleya ?”’ 

“ There ’as, miss,’’ responded Quin, “ an’ 
the man what sold it as such ’ad to refund 
the money when it flowered.” 

“Why ?” 

“‘ Because, miss, what some people calls 
blue, others, ’specially if they gives good 
money, considers slaty.” 

‘Slate colour! How dull and _ uninter- be 


esting!” said Rosetta. ‘‘ No, Quin, my blue 
cattleya must be pale like the sky, with 
—let 
lip ? 
The old gardener smiled rather grimly. 
‘Miss Linden don’t want much, do she 
” he said, with a note of envy in his 
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tone. 
“* How I wish we could flower it for her,” 
replied Hugh. 
‘ Joking apart,” asked Rosetta, 
it not be worth a great deal?” 
Quin threw up his hands. Words failed 
him to express the value of such a prize. 
““T suppose I could ask what I liked for 


‘ would 


it,” replied Hugh, ‘‘ and my price would be 
a small fortune—take care!” 

He suddenly darted forw ind ved 
dexterously a trembling pot, tottering m 
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immediate peril of destruction from the shock 
of an accidental movement on Rosetta’s 
part. With a sigh of relief, and amid many 
apologies on her behalf, he replaced it un- 
harmed again upon the stage. 

Quin had become white with suppressed 
rage. Why should ladies with their frip- 
peries be allowed into his orchid house ? 
The doctor ought to know better. It was 
no fit place for such as them. Rosetta per- 
ceived his agitation. 

“Was it a very valuable plant?” she 
inquired, feeling like a naughty child. 

“Oh, no!” replied Hugh. Then, per- 
ceiving Quin’s reproachful eyes fixed upon 
him, added : “ At least, we cannot tell; but 
I gave a little more than usual for it in the 
imported state, as it looked peculiar, and it 
is thinking about flowering. Quin and I 
have nursed it like a baby, and we want 
to see the result of our labour.” 

“ Really |’ and she shrugged her shoulders 
impatiently. ‘I am quite frightened of 
staying in here. I might kill another baby, 
and then you would never forgive me.” 

To Quin’s immense satisfaction she pro- 
ceeded to the door and sauntered out, 
followed by the doctor. 

They returned to the house and entered 
the drawing-room together, where they 
found Julia, Hugh’s sister, seated at a small 
tea-table, with an expression not of the 
sweetest on her face. Rosetta often won- 
dered how the pair came to be related, so 
utterly unlike were they in every way. Julia 
most certainly kept Hugh’s house in excel- 
lent order, but she appeared to make up for 
that virtue by being most unpleasant to 
him in many ways. Rosetta caught herself 
pitying Hugh, and longing to spoil him just 
alittle. Pity is akin to—well, perhaps that 
was the beginning. 

The sight of Julia’s glum face gave Hugh 
and Rosetta a ‘‘ bad dog” feeling the 
moment they saw her. They both felt 
guilty of an unknown crime. 

“I thought we should never have tea,” 
Julia remarked unpleasantly. ‘“ I have been 
waiting for ages. How inconsiderate you 
are, Hugh. I feel sure you have been boring 
Rosetta to death with those silly orchids.” 

Not at all,” replied Rosetta. ‘I have 
thoroughly enjoyed seeing and hearing all 
about them. They are wonderfully interest 
ing, and some day Hugh is going to have a 
blue one that will make his fortune.” 
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Julia raised her eyebrows and smiled 
sarcastically. 

““Indeed! And when will that be, I 
wonder ? ”’ 

Julia took no trouble to disguise that her 
sympathy was not extended to her brother’s 
hobby, the only amusement in which he 
indulged. 

Rosetta had been so happy in the garden 
among the flowers with Hugh, that she felt 
keenly the blighting influence of Julia’s 
unsympathetic nature. It was quite a re- 
lief when tea was over and she could escape, 
not, however, without first enduring an un- 
affectionate kiss resembling the sharp peck 
of an angry bird. 

Rosetta wondered if Hugh 
it would never be like that ! 

Some weeks passed after Rosetta and 
Hugh discussed the merits of orchids, and 
gradually since that day a change was per- 
ceptible in the doctor. Had Julia ever 
troubled herself to notice his moods, she 
would have perceived he was distracted with 
his own thoughts. They could scarcely have 
been pleasant, for joy was not depicted on 
his countenance. A struggle raged within 
him. He felt now that he had always loved 
Rosetta, but had never realised to the full 
extent what it really meant till she said, in 
that pathetic way: ‘“‘Oh! Hugh, I wish 
you could help me.” But Rosetta pos- 
sessed that “ terrible lot of money,” and 
while he was only a poor doctor with a sister 
to support (who ill repaid his self-sacrifice) 
he would never, never tell her of his love. 
No one should call him a fortune hunter, for 
his pride would not bear it. Under a some- 
what mistaken sense of honour, he fought 
and vowed heroically to lock the secret in 
his heart for ever. A foolish and impossible 
resolution, for love laughs at locksmiths, and 
the heart is an insecure prison. 

During these days he avoided Rosetta, 
and the orchids were his only solace. Every 
morning he and Quin examined the flower 
sheath of their favourite plant. At last the 
bud began to push. They would gaze upon 
it anxiously, for somehow Quin thought 
*“ as how it looked a bit different, after all.’”’ 

Hugh declared Quin’s imagination could 
stretch like elastic, but he wished he might 
be right this time. 

As the bud grew larger their hopes grew 
in proportion, but disappointment over the 
colour of special varieties was so common, 
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they hardly dared to hope this might, after 
all, be one of th plums. 

“The bud’s a whopper,” said Quin. 
be a rare big plant, doctor. 
a ‘ one-er’ 


longed-for “ 
at 
If it do come 
‘twould cut up into something 
like a fine lot o’ There’d be more 
than one plant of it a-goin’ round.” 

And then the news came that Hugh’s 
most influential patient was away from 
home ill—very ilk—and at all cost he must 
come in consultation and stay if necessary. 
So his practice for the time was taken by 
a neighbouring doctor, and Hugh went to 
obey the call. 

“ Take care of the orchids,” was his last 
injunction to Quin, knowing well he left 
them in good hands. 

After a few days’ absence he returned. 
The moment he arrived home he started 
towards the orchid house, but Julia seized 
him, demanding his presence instantly at 
lunch. For the sake of peace 
and curbed his curiosity. 

“ How are the orchids ?”’ he inquired as 
they sat at table, for his beloved plants were 
uppermost in his mind. 

‘Really, I take no interest in them, so 
| haven’t the faintest idea,” she replied. 
“What you see to admire in them I can 
never understand.”’ 

“No,” said her brother ; ‘‘ I quite appre- 
ciate your inability. I you have 
never been inside the orchid house since I 
left.” 

““Why should I when I do not like the 
stiff, stupid things ? ” 

He changed the conversation and hurried 
out as soon as he conveniently could take 
his departure. 

Quin had seen him enter the garden and 
came towards him. For a few seconds 
Hugh thought the old man had taken leave 
of his senses. He bounded in a series of 
hops, with his face very red, and, seizing 
his master’s hand wrung it up and down, 
exclaiming unintelligibly : 

“It’s holdin’—it’s holdin’ ! 

“Are you raving mad, asked 
Hugh, freeing himself at last and anxiously 
staring in amazement at his 
gardener. 

** Mad ? ”’ 


strangely. 


stock. 


he obeyed 


suppose 


Quin ?” 
eccentric 


and Quin’s glittered 
“Yes, I’m mad, doctor—mad 
with joy, as you'll be when you knows what 
I’ve got to tell you. 


eyes 


There’s no returnin’ 


of money on this one—'tain’t slate thi 


time. I’ve watched it 


a-comin’ and a-comin’, 


these two 
for blu it 
the bud, and blue it come out.” 

All this time Quin was dragging Hugh 
towards the greenhouse. 
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“You knows how they changes, but this 
one don’t. Sky blue; she said, and a deep 
blue lip. Witchcraft! that’s what it is, 
but it’s holdin’ the colour, 
holdin’ the colour !”’ 

The excited man flung open the green- 
house door, and as Hugh stood before the 
fortune, gracefully poised upon its delicate 
stalk, his brain reeled! He continued to 
hear Quin babbling, but the words were as 
nothing, till suddenly with a rush his senses 
returned just in time to catch the 
gardener, who, having safely delivered the 
treasure into his master’s keeping, gave up 
thinking about orchids for a time. 

Hugh Dallas returned to the house, his 
heart singing for joy! He would write to 
Rosetta now and tell her of 
tune. 


doctor ; it’s 


his good for- 
He would ask if he might come and 
tell her what he had always longed to con- 
fess, 
Saying he was welcome. 
knew she would bid him Rushing 
past Julia in the hall, he resolved to tell her 
nothing—unsympathetic Julia, who didn’t 
like orchids—and he then disappeared into 
indite the fateful 


imploring for just one little message 
He felt—yes, he 
come. 


his consulting-room to 
epistle. 

A parlour-maid brought it later to Julia 
in the drawing-room. 


“The doctor wants this sent at once to 
Miss Linden, miss,” she said. 
‘* Give it to me and I will see to it my- 


self,’ replied Julia. 

When left with the letter in her 
hand she began to ponder. Why was Hugh 
writing to Rosetta? Why had he 
so strangely happy when passing her ? 

She fingered the missive and glanced first 
at the closed door and then at the steaming 
tea-kettle. utterly 
lous, and burning with curiosity, it was easy 
to read the contents after that Holding it 
before the spout, Julia very soon drew forth 
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lox yked 
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silver unscrupu- 


her brother’s letter from the 
keeping of the 


supposed sate 
envelope. She hurriedly 
scanned the page and turned white with rage 
A blue Yes, he 
would marry Rosetta because he imagined 
he had a fortune at liberty to ask 


orchid !—fortune—love 
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In her unreasoning fury she did not con- 
sider it probable that her brother would 
provide for her as he had always done. 
She only saw herself turned out of her old 
home. No! if she could prevent it, Hugh 
should never marry. On this occasion there 
should be no fortune, and therefore no 
Rosetta for him. Then falling on her knees, 
with a cruel hand she thrust the letter into 
the fire, and watched it slowly consume. 

She rose, and with an evil expression in 
her eye, lifted the boiling kettle from its 
stand and crept stealthily from the bow 
window into the garden. 

** Please, sir,”’ said the maid, entering the 
consulting-room later, ‘“‘ Miss Julia is lying 
down with a headache, and I have orders 
not to disturb her. Miss Linden is in the 
drawing-room, and says she particularly 
wishes to see you about some orchids.” 

Hugh started, confused, to his feet. He 
had not expected an answer to his letter so 
soon. 

“‘ I will go to her at once,” he said. ‘ On 
no account disturb Miss Julia.” 

And the parlour-maid, having her sus- 
picions, giggled when his back was turned. 
He flung open the drawing-room door. 
Rosetta was standing idly gazing at a vase 
of cut orchids that stood on a table in the 
window. 

She looked up as he entered. 

“My darling, my darling!” he cried. 
“You have come yourself. I never hoped 
for that.” 

‘*I don’t understand,” she began; but 
he heeded her not, and, gathering her to 
him, their lips met. She quite understood 
that, and it wasn’t a bit like Julia! 

No; shé never received any letter. It 
was only by chance she called to consult 
him about buying orchids; but what did 
it matter now he had told her what he 
wanted, and they were both so happy ? 
There was the blue orchid to see and so 
much to think about, and thus they wan- 
dered to the greenhouse. 

There they found Quin blocking their 
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entrance, a creature apparently demented— 
raving ! 

The blue orchid was dead, he shouted. 
Did the doctor understand ? Dead, mur. 
dered, killed! For had he not seen with 
his own eyes Miss Dallas coming away from 
the greenhouse with a kettle, and the plant 
—leaves, bulbs, and all—scalded with boiling 
water? Oh! that he had been but one 
moment sooner on the spot; and Quin in 
his misery burst forth and sobbed bitter 
tears. 

“ After all, darling,” said Rosetta pre- 
sently, “it doesn’t really matter, for you 
can’t say now you do not love me, and really 
I cannot see what difference it makes whether 
you have money or not, when I have so 
much. All we cither of us wanted was each 
other. We will cut off the poor withered 
blue cattleya and keep it always; but, 
Hugh ”’—and here it was manifest that 
Rosetta would invariably have her own 
way—" you will say nothing to Julia. It 
must never, never be mentioned.” Then, 
turning to Quin: 

** Understand, it must never be mentioned. 
You ’”’—and here she pointed an accusing 
finger—‘ you, Quin, overwatered that plant.” 

Quin groaned. 

* But when you are head orchid grower 
at Castle Ashton, you will, no doubt, be 
more careful with the valuable collection 
under your care.” 

She patted his shoulder gently, and, in 
spite of her mock severity, Quin knew from 
her sympathetic touch she understood what 
this trouble meant to him. His master had 
already found conselation for the loss of the 
greatest treasure an enthusiast could ever 
dream of obtaining, but Quin felt no alluring 
prospects in the world could atone for the 
bitter, bitter disappointment of a lifetime. 

““We may never grow another blue 
cattleya, Hugh dear,”’ she continued regret- 
fully; ‘‘ but this poor plant has bloomed 
and lived just long enough to make m« 
quite the happiest woman on earth.” 


And she kissed the flower reverently. 
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** Crocodile cutlets, sea-lion sausages, and prime cuts from the larger herbivora,’’ 
What the author looked for—but did not find! 


With the Army 


of Occupation 


A Visit to the Zoo at 
Cologne 


By L. R. Brightwell 


(With Illustrations by the Author) 


suffered through the war. If within 

the war zone their inmates under- 
went complete or at the best very noticeable 
disbandment. If well outside the troubled 
area, then the number of inmates would be 
swelled by valuable specimens hurriedly 
transferred from less fortunate menageries, 
to say nothing of regimental pets. As for 
the Zoos in the enemy countries—well, it 
may be safely supposed that most of us 
who have speculated on the matter at all 
came to the inevitable conclusion long ago: 
the luckless animals must have gone to 
feed the populace. 

So thought the writer, until, as a member 
of the British Army of Occupation, he 
recently enjoyed a flying visit to the ‘‘ Zoo- 
logischte Garten” at Cologne (spelt vari- 
ously as Coehn, Kohn, and Klon). As we 
sped thither on a series of trams, free of 
charge—which after all is fair enough when 
you consider we had marched the rest of 


Z, sui like most other luxuries, have 


the journey, some 160 miles—we anxiously 
scanned the butchers’ shops for reflective 
evidence of the war-scarred menagerie. 
With our head full of lurid anecdotes of the 
Jardin des Plantes in 1870, we looked and 
looked in vain for such unappetising joints 
as crocodile cutlets, sea-lion sausages, and 
prime cuts from the larger herbivora. 
Arrived at the terminus we made our 
way through a wilderness of deserted bier 
halls, shooting galleries; and boat swings, to 
the entrance of the Zoo, an imposing enough 
structure, the gateway being flanked by 
enormous stags in effigy, and displaying 
also, of course, the inevitable Imperial— 
late Imperial—Eagle. Half-way through the 
turnstile we paused to note a pleasant little 
practice of the Zoo authorities. The Khaki 
visitor on paying his fifty pfennige (Briga- 
diers are let off with a mark) is presented with 
a species of railway ticket which is duly 
clipped, torn asunder, and the return half 
handed to the visitor for his safe keeping. 
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thus ensuring an unhindered exit and pre- 
cluding any possible danger of retention as 
an escaped specimen. 

Although only half the size of the London 
Zoo, the Cologne Menagerie is a neat and 
well-spaced garden—all on the ground level 
so to speak—its winding paths being all 
asphalted to the entertainment of a legion 
of juvenile skaters—and the terror of all 
staid adults. 

““ When in Rome, etc.,”’ and the visitor 
instinctively turning to his right, after 
passing the bears’ and jackals’ dens, comes 














* But they don’t feed Aim on stew, Charlie’ 


upon the Vogel Haus—and entering, js 
straightway smitten to silence by fifty 
parrots who can all speak German and 
mean to let him fully appreciate the fact. 
The only exhibits maintaining a becoming 
silence are two alligators—not stuffed, 
though they look it—and a big python 
occupying a case in the centre of the house. 
The two alligators lie upon their slabs 
apparently stunned by the din, but the 
great serpent regards it all calmly with a 
cold and passionless mien. You have only 
to glance at his little yellowish eyes to feel 
that he has (like the fabled fox and the 
unattainable grapes) settled it long within 
himself that the parrots are—every feather 
of them—sour. 


Ere taking a violent head 


ache into the outer air let us express our 
gratitude to the unknown staff officer—only 
too apparent by a bon-vivant—who, gazing 
upon the sturgeon in his tank by the door, 
murmured bitterly,‘‘ Wicked waste.” 

Happy must the Cologne monkeys have 
been in peace time. No country in Europe 
could produce such luscious cakes as Ger- 
many, and we had the pleasure of seeing a 
lady offer the Mandrill—even in these hard 
times—a wedge of glaze and marzipan 
which made the big baboon’s inflamed 
countenance look quite anemic by com- 
parison, 

Close to the monkey house, but debarred 
from cakes—by order—are the polar bears. 
Six splendid specimens here tenant a pool 
and rockery such as might make Sam and 
Barbara green with envy, being as it is a 
miniature of the colossal Hagenbeck rockery 
at Stellingen. 

But the elephant house is the pidce de 
résistance. It contains—at first 
everything big and cumber- 
some—except an elephant. 
An immense 
huge glass case of Angora 
rabbits fill the central floor 
space. The sides of the 
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store and a 


house present a_ series of 
high, barred dens, 

containing respec- 

nae? : tively a girafte, a 
yy, \ tapir, a gnu, a 


hartebeest, two 
three 
zebras, two 
hippos, an Indian 
rhinoceros, and, 
when your eyes have become acclimatised 
to the semi-darkness, a very diminutive 
elephant. A veteran from the Russian front 
and an old lady, spotlessly attired, minister 
to the wants of the mighty inmates—and 
the meals we saw served up were nearly 


wapiti, 


as bulky as the consumers 

And still the visitor—his head full of 
‘reliable eye witness ’”’ articles—searches 
the gardens for an empty cage or an ill-fed 
occupant. 

Well may the Tommy, viewing the 
splendid lions here exhibited, be tempted 


to murmur, not without envy, “ And you 

don’t line up for your shadow broth when 

Cookhouse blows! ”’ rue, a certain per- 

centage of acorns and potato peelings hgures 
512 
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The Staff at the Elephant House 
Mein Herr continues to wear his “ field grey’ 


in the vegetarians’ menu—and when does 
it not ?—in Germany these days; but we 
saw no hay substitute (vide papers) or even 
dust cattle cakes. As for the lions, they 
certainly are not fed on rats (as according 
to certain rumourists) ; we were present at 
their public feeding hour; they had a joint 
—and this in a world of coupons ! 

One house alone showed noticeably below 
pre-war strength. ‘‘ The Insects are in the 
Bird House” announced a notice board on 
the door of a small conservatory wherein 
were divers empty papers and cold-water 
pipes. We made a second visit to the bird 
house, but apart from a 
few butterflies impaled 


pending the arrival of his municipal uniform 


Pausing before the Birds of Prey Aviary 
to force the inevitable joke about the absence 
of an eagle, the visitor passes on to the 
“‘ restoration,”” where he may have the 
privilege of paying one-and-eightpence for 
a cup of coffee substitute and converse with 
a waiter who apparently knows more about 
London than do Gog and Magog them- 
selves, 

Refreshed and mulcted, the visitor joins a 
little group of soldiers gathered before a 
pen whose railings exhibit the notice 
“ Scabadrantapir’’—and waits anxiously 
for the appearance of the monster with the 

awful name. It is good 





on pins, and the usual 
fussy movements of the 
birds—politely known as 
“preening their feathers ”’ 
—there were no signs ol 
insect life apparent to the 
casual eye. ‘‘ Chatty as 
a rook” was, as the 
writer can unhappily attest 
—a trench axiom in the 
Somme days; but so to 
speak of respectable Sul- 
phur Crested Cockatoos, 
and Prince Regent Birds of 
Paradise—treally . . . But 
perhaps the notice re- 
ferred to the cockroaches 
(stowaways who origin- 
ally muzzled themselves 
in with more valuable 
exhibits) behind the stove 





pipe. They truly were 
an example of Nature’s 
frightfulness, 






to be a conqueror in Ger- 
many, but humiliating to 
be wholly ignorant of the 
language. A very small 
and sleepy-looking tapir 
appearing, the meeting 
breaks up in disgust, per- 
suaded generally that it 
has been beguiled into 
staring at a common 
tapir under false pretences. 
Which brings us clutching 
our “‘ return half ” safely 
past the Zoo’s official ox 
cart—taking forage to 
‘ the Jacko—and through 
“\WUENG &X,, the ‘“ Ausgarg”  turn- 
\Ociie| | stile into the great Cathe- 
dral City with its shallow, 
surface-glare and _ glitter 
that must hide so much 
—‘‘ but anyway,” reflects 
the visitor, “‘in spite of 
hard times they’ve not 
eaten their Zoo,” 
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HREE customers at different times 
T one autumn morning took the news 

into Martha Jane Linnidale’s shop, 
and each seemed pleased to tell her some- 
thing she did not know. 

“Do you mean to tell me you haven't 
heard, Martha Jane?” asked Mrs. Bugler. 
“Well, you do surprise me! It will be 
such a lift up for your chapel.’ 

The news was that Abel Hyditch, being 
about to retire from business, was coming 
back to live in his native town, and had 
taken Hollywood House in which to settle 
down. Hollywood House, which stood 
almost in the centre of the town, with 
gardens that stretched to the river, was 
esteemed the most important mansion of 
which the town could boast. Other and 
larger houses had been built in the out- 
skirts, but Hollywood had the respecta- 
bility of age and repute. 

Abel Hyditch as a young man had gone 
to seek a living at Westway, which was 
just inside the borders of the next county. 
It was little more than a village then, but 
Abel was a shrewd young man and fore- 
saw that Westway, owing to the pottery 
that was being erected and its water and 
rail facilities, would grow rapidly. He 
started in a modest way as a coal merchant, 
and his business grew with Westway. He 
was able later to invest in a sand and gravel 
business, and then in real estate, and be- 
fore his sixtieth birthday was reached had 
made enough to retire on and leave a 
flourishing business to his two sons. 


, 


*“T hadn’t heard any more than that 
Hollywood was let again,” said Martha 
Jane mildly. ‘ But how do you mean 


’twill be a lift up to the chapel?” 

“Why, Martha Jane, you do know he be 
the leading man in your chapel at West- 
way, and he be rolling in money, they do 
say, and surely——” 

“I know very little of Abel Hyditch,” 
interrupted Martha Jane, who always re- 
sented the suggestion that a man was to 





A “Martha Jane”’ 
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be welcomed into a church according to the 
state of his purse. “If ’tis true he be 
coming here and coming to our chapel, I 
do hope our folk won’t want to go worship- 
ping him. 1 don’t know that our churches 
and chapels be any better for having a man 
richer than the rest. I ’low the deacons 
do think it nice to sce gold in the collection 
boxes, and ’tis very nice to have somebody 
to go to to write a cheque for this thing or 
the other, but ’tis a temptation to folks of 
that sort to measure their importance in a 
church by their bank-books and not their 
hearts.” 

** He’s a very good Christian,” said Mrs. 
Temple, who was also one of the members 
at the chapel. “‘ Every good cause have 
a friend in him, they do tell. They’ll miss 
him at Westway, I can tell you.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” said Martha Jane, 
still mildly. ‘‘ Good causes do need all the 
friends they can get.” 

“And what ought to please you, Martha 
Jane, he be very strong on temperance, I 
do know.” 

“That may be in his favour or it may 
not. I heard it said the other day of a 
man that he was a total abstainer because 
he was too mean to spend his 
drink.” 

** Martha Jane!” cried Mrs. Temple, 
seemed shocked. 

“I know nothing about Abel Hyditch, 
and I’m not going to rejoice because a man 
who have made money is 
chapel. 


money on 


who 


coming to the 
I do hope with all my heart he 


be so good in all ways as you do say, and 
if it should be so I’ll thank the Lord for it. 
I’ve known this town for a good many 


years, and at no time has it had too many 
good men in it—or women cither.”’ 

Later in the day it was reported to her 
that Hyditch had taken Hollywood House 
on a long lease, and would have bought it 
outright if the landlord had been willing to 
sell. To judge by the gossip it was a 


plea ing event that a man who ippart ntly 


i4 





had plenty of money was coming to the 
town. When a fountain plays there are 
many who hope that a few gracious drops 
will fall on them. 


<Jeo 


A month later Abel Hyditch and his wife 
and daughter were established at Holly- 
wood House. He was a good-looking man, 
well-dressed, and with a very pleasant and 
genial manner. There was nothing purse- 
proud about him to all appearance. Martha 
Jane confessed after a few weeks that one 
thing to be said in his favour was he did 
not smell of money—an unpleasant odour 
anywhere, but intolerable in the sanctuary. 
“There are some folks,” she told her pastor, 
“ who can’t help jingling the money in their 
pockets, and I’ve noticed that very often 
they’ve had it out of other folks’ pockets.” 

“Mr. Hyditch is a very estimable man,” 
returned the pastor, who seemed to resent 
the remark. ‘‘I feel very glad indeed that 
he has settled down among us, and is throw- 
ing himself so wholeheartedly into the good 
work, Mrs. and Miss Hyditch, too, as at 
Westway, have become valuable helpers. 
The poor and needy of this town have 
cause to bless them already.” 

“So I’ve heard,” returned Martha Jane 
cordially. ‘‘ What Mrs. Grott in her sick- 
ness and troubles would have done without 
them I don’t. know. If they can only make 
the poor woman less shiftless when she’s 
about again, Jack Grott will have cause 
to bless them.” 

This also was not very palatable to the 
pastor. Mrs. Grott before her illness had 
been for some months a regular attendant 
at the Sunday evening service, and, as 
Jack Grott did not accompany her, it can 
be guessed with whom the sympathy lay. 
But Martha Jane had not expressed any 
satisfaction at Mrs. Grott’s attendance at 
public worship. ‘ ’Twould help to make 
a sweeter world if she was on her knees 
with a scrubbing-brush than her knees on 
a hassock,” she had remarked on one 
occasion. 





But the pastor did not wish to discuss 
Mrs. Grott. Mrs. Hyditch was trying to 
establish a mothers’ meeting, and he 
Wished to enlist Martha Jane’s active sym- 
pathy. She readily promised. 

“Tm real glad to hear that Mrs. Hyditch 
and her daughter are set about doing some 
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good. ’TIwon’t be a better world till there 
be a majority of that sort.” 

The pastor agreed and took his leave. 
Like all pastors, he was glad that he had 
another family ready to assist in good 
works and ready to pay the price. 

3ut Mr. Hyditch -had another claim to 
distinction, the town learnt. It became 
known that the Hollywood House was a 
treasure-house of old furniture and curios 
that Hyditch had spent many years in 
acquiring, and even those who knew nothing 
of the value and beauty of old furniture, 
and would have preferred a modern suite 
glistening with varnish or enamel, talked 
about the beautiful things that Hollywood 
House contained, and spoke of Sheraton 
and Chippendale as though they knew what 
the two names meant. 

“Tis said,’”? Martha Jane heard over her 
counter, ‘“‘ that there be rich folks who’d 
give hundreds for some of the things there 
be in Hollywood House. Lord Wrybell, 
they say, looked over the house at West- 
way, and he admired the things just about. 
But they sort of things can’t be had be- 
cause you’ve a long purse;. you have to 
keep your eyes open and pick up one hcre 
and another there. They do tell me they 
get so many out of poor folks’ houses as 
anywhere. Been handed down, do you see, 
from father to son or mother to daughter. 
I’ve got two chiney cups now that was 
given my great-grandmother as a wedding 
present. I ’low they’d be worth something 
if they wasn’t cracked.” 

** A gentleman last year gave Mrs. Pollard 
five shillings for two willow-pattern plates, 
one with a crack in it,” said Mrs. Green. 

“T’ve got twelve willow-pattern plates 
as belonged to my father,” said Martha 
Jane. “It do seem, even if it don’t take 
long to count what be in my purse, I’m a 
woman of wealth, ’specially as most of my 
furniture be old—father and mother set 
up housekeeping with most of it. I don’t 
know whether any of it is what they call 
Chippendale, but some of it have chipped 
corners, if that is anything. But I hope, 
if Abel Hyditch have picked his Chippen- 
dale up out of poor folks’ houses, he paid 
a fair price. I know a man that gave old 
Grannie Potts years ago two sovereigns for 
her bureau when she was hard up, and 
went and sold it for twenty.” But he was 
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“Some of these rich folks have things in 
their houses I wouldn’t give a ‘ thank you’ 
for,” remarked Mrs. Green. 

“Tis all a matter of taste, Eliza,” said 
Martha Jane. ‘I ‘low you wouldn’t eat 
some of the things rich folk think they like. 
Venison for one, when ’tis gone green and 
do smell—ugh! I’ve smelt it; and if I 
sold you some cheese I’ve seen for dining- 
rooms, you’d feel crawly every time you 
stood at this counter. That reminds me. 
This counter be well on for its fiftieth birth- 
day. I'll sell it for fifty pounds.” 

<Je 

It was in the summer following that a 
garden party was given at Hollywood House, 
to which all the members of the chapel were 
invited. It was an affair of powder and 
jam. The jam was the delightful lawn 
and gardens, the excellent strawberries for 
tea, and a host and hostess who welcomed 
all with a cordiality in which there was 
no trace of superiority. The powder was 
the address of Miss Goldbank, who spoke 
of the great work done by the Homeport 
Mission in the great seaport town of Ald- 
mouth, in the interests of temperance, and 
hinted that there were never sufficient funds 
for the noble work. The powder would not 
have been very nauseous without the jam, 
for Miss Goldbank was a humorous speaker, 
who entertained while she enlisted the 
sympathies of her audience. 

There was another attraction that made 
the party memorable. Mr. Hyditch threw 
open his house, and interested parties wan- 
dered through hall and drawing-room and 
dining-room and saw the treasures of which 
the owner was so proud. Mr. Hyditch or 
his daughter were at hand to point out the 
beauties of the collection, and some people 
learnt for the first time what Chippendale 
chairs were like, and did not think very 
much of them. Some of them had seen the 
gilt chairs in Sir George Bollington’s draw- 
ing-room at Hurst Priory. 

Mr. Hyditch was evidently proud to 
exhibit his treasures, and he recounted how 
he had carried off some of his trophies. 
That armchair, for instance, was from a 
farmhouse at which he used to call on 
business. He Jhad to go a dozen times be- 
fore he could induce the farmer to part 
with it. That grandfather’s clock, worth a 
hundred pounds to-day, he had got for a 


receipted and long-outstanding bill for coal 
from a man who was too fond of his glass, 
Those andirons in the dining-room had been 
admired greatly by an expert who said he 
had never seen a more artistic set of wrought 
copper—those had come out of a cottage, 
a poor mud cottage, where the people little 
guessed and certainly did not appreciate 
what lay on the hearth. From the same 
cottage had come the two brass candle- 
sticks that stood on the mantelpiece. ‘They 
were dirty and neglected, and being used 
for cheap guttering candles, but he had 
seen their beauty beneath their covering 
of grime. There was one thing, he added, 
with a shrewd smile, he always did when 
he was hoping to pick up these gems—he 
always carried gold with him, and gold he 
found would induce some people to part 
with a coveted piece when a cheque or bank- 
note would have been of no avail. 

So he rattled on with enthusiasm, but he 
did not know he was causing one mind there 
to reflect deeplys» It was in the dining-room 
that Martha Jane pointed to an oak cup- 
board that stood on a pedestal in the corner. 

“That be a very pretty cupboard,” she 
remarked. 

“It is a handsome thing, Miss Linnidale,” 
said the enthusiastic owner, “‘ and it is one 
of my latest finds. I only got that this last 
winter, and how other collectors missed it 
so long I can’t—yes, I can, though. Would 
you believe, it had been painted, this beau- 
tiful carving and everything, again and 
again—green paint, blue paint, stone, and 
finally green again—till it was a hideous 
daub! But disguised as it was, I spotted 
it while passing the open cottage door. I 
begged leave to inspect it, and saw my sur- 
mise was correct—it was oak, dark, beauti- 
ful oak. I induced the owner to part with 
it after some trouble. When I got it home 
I spent two days in getting off the paint, 
and now look at it. Isn’t it beautiful?” 
He opened the cupboard and showed the 
interior. ‘‘ They made a solid good article 
in those days, and the man who carved 
these beautiful oak leaves and acorns must 
have been an unknown genius.” 

“Worth five pounds, I ‘low,” remarked 
Martha Jane, putting her head om one side 
with the air of # connoisseur. 

“Five pounds!” cried Hyditch. “If 
you offered fifty for it I wouldn't sell As 
a matter of fact, a lady, a friend of mune, 
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who is as keen a collector as myself, to whom 
I showed it some time ago, offered me 
forty guineas for it, and would have offered 
a good deal more, but I told her quite posi- 
tively it was not for sale. She was very 
much disappointed.” 

Back on to the lawn they went to sit 
in the golden sunlight, in the shade of the 
trees, to listen to vocal and instrumental 
music and refresh themselves with lemon- 
ade and biscuits. But Martha Jane, who 
was a lover of music, could not have told 
you who sang or played. She was think- 
ing. She knew a cottage that used to- 
contain an oak cupboard painted green— 
a cupboard which had carving on its 
curved doors, a cupboard that had stood 
in the corner of that cottage for at least 
two generations. It was the pride of its 
owner, now a widow, who until the pre- 
vious year had had a husband on her 
hands helpless from rheumatism. She 
hoped it was not the same cupboard. 
If it was it certainly looked better with- 
out its green mantle, and seemed quite 
imposing in the handsome dining-room, 
but 

She left the garden party with her friend 
Miss Gratly, and was so unusually silent 
that Miss Gratly had to inquire if anything 
was wrong. 

“T’m troubled in my mind, my dear,” 
confessed Martha Jane. ‘‘ We’ve seen a 
nice house this evening and been treated 
most kind, and I do hope the nice house 
bain’t a whited sepulchre.” 

“My dear!” said Miss Gratly. 
do you mean ?” 

“TI don’t mean nothing just now, my 
dear, that I can tell you. I do hope ’tis 
all a mistake, but I shall have to find out 
before my mind can be at rest. They was 
so kind, and everything was so nice, that 
I do hope with all my heart I may be 
wrong.” 

A whited sepulchre! The phrase was 
insistent in her mind as she sat over her 
solitary supper and as she lay in her bed. 
Was the treasure-house of which the owner 
was so proud adorned with “ bargains” ? 
She was very much afraid, from what he 
had said as he became more expansive, 
that it was so, and she was greatly troubled. 
It always troubled her when there was a 
wide discrepancy between profession and 
conduct. 





** What 
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On the following Wednesday afternoon 
she went by train to Greychurch, a large 
village some five miles away, and then a 
walk of a mile took her to a hamlet where 
was the cottage she sought. It was a 
picturesque cottage, with roses climbing 
over the door, and a thatched roof. Inside 
it was as clean and tidy as the woman who 
opened the door to Martha Jane. 

“A fine and warm afternoon have set 
my young blood dancing, Sally, till I felt 
I must go gallivanting,”’ she said. “ I’ve 
had it in my mind I’d make a call, and 
here I am.” 

“Oh, Martha Jane, be it you? There be 
nobody I’m more glad to see. Do ’ee come 
a-in and take off your bonnet and rest. 
’Tis real hot this afternoon.” 

Martha Jane went in, and her eyes 
noticed at once that the green cupboard 
that had stood in its corner so long was 


missing. In its stead stood a deal cup- 
board, stained walnut. But she made no 
remark. 


“Tm glad to see your kettle’s on, Sally,” 
she said, “for I’m going to stay to tea,” 
and from her bag she produced a package 
of tea, some butter, a glass of potted meat, 
and some of her best biscuits. Mrs. Tyler 
protested, but it was plain she was glad 
to see the daintier fare on her table. She 
had not been very well lately, she said, in 
answer to questions, but she managed to 
rub along. A kind friend paid the rent of 
the cottage, and with the Old Age Pension 
and the socks she was able to knit—Mr. 
Joyce, of Greychurch Post Office, for one, 
wouldn’t wear any socks that were not 
of her knitting—she had reason to be 
thankful. 

It was not until they had a second cup 
of tea that the visitor exclaimed : 

“Why! I knew there was something 
different, Sally! ’Tis that cupboard! You 
used to have a pretty green cupboard in 
that corner.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Tyler with a sigh. 
** I—I sold it.” 

“Did you, now? 
I see.” 

“Yes; the gentleman that bought the 
old cupboard gave me this as an extry. 
A very nice ’un, don’t you think?” And 
Mrs. Tyler rose to open the door and show 
the interior with its neat shelves. 

“Very nice,” said Martha Jane dryly. 


You’ve got another, 














“ But I mind you telling me that your old 
cupboard was your grandmother’s.” 


“So ’twas,” returned Mrs. Tyler, with 
something that was partly a sigh and 
partly a sob. “Do you see, Martha Jane, 
the gentleman was so pressing . . . and 
I'd had the doctor so often for Jim... 
and 'twas tempting, do ’ee see? He rose 
from two pounds to four guineas, and 
promised to send me a cupboard. He said 
he’d send a nice ’un, and so he have, haven’t 
he?” 

“Oh, very nice, Sally. You thought 
yourself in luck’s way, I ‘low, to get a 
brand-new cupboard.” 

“The way I looked at it, Martha Jane, 
was that when I’m gone my few sticks of 
furniture won’t fetch much in a sale. I 
thought ’twas a curious fancy to give four 
guineas and a new cupboard for an old ’un, 
and I thought it my duty to let it go, seeing 
there was the doctor’s bill not settled, 
and——” 

“ Just so,” said Martha Jane, and began 
to talk of other things. 


<So 


She got back on the seven o’clock train, 
relit her fire, and then went to call at Holly- 
wood House. Mr. Hyditch was in, and 
would see her. As a matter of fact, he 
was alone in his dining-room, which seemed 
golden in the horizontal rays of the setting 
sun. He had picked up another bargain 
the day before—a mahogany tea-and-sugar 
caddy—and he was lovingly polishing it. 

“Ah, Miss Linnidale!” he said as he 
shook hands. ‘Sit down, please. What 
do you think of this? Isn’t it hand- 
some ?” 

“I don’t know,” said Martha Jane; 
“Tm not a good judge. That cupboard 
there, for instance, you wanted us to 
admire last week. You think that hand- 
some ?” 

“ Handsome ? 
work.” 

“I mind you told some of us ‘twas worth 
at least fifty pounds, that old thing.” 

“T could sell it for fifty—aye, for more— 
any day. But it isn’t for sale.” 


It is an exquisite piece of 


“I saw a cupboard to-day—a new cup- 
board too, made of ordinary wood—deal, 
don't you call it ?—that be worth forty- 
Six pounds at least.” 

He smiled. 
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“It must be an extraordinary article, 
then.” 

“Tis; ’tisn’t even old. I’m no judge, 
and I should expect Thomas Crane to 
make me a cupboard like it for a few shil- 
lings, but a man who do know the value of 
cupboards and furniture valued it at that 
price.” 

**I can hardly credit it, Miss Linnidale.’”’ 

** But ’tis true. He gave a poor widow 
woman this cupboard and four guineas for 
an old cupboard that be worth fifty pounds 
at least. So it must be worth forty-five 
pounds sixteen shillings at least. . . . An 
oak cupboard to which the widow’s heart- 
strings were tied.” 

Hyditch’s face had turned red, but he 
spoke with dignity. 

“Oh! I see at last what your meaning 
is, Miss Linnidale. If you have been making 
inquiries into the matter, she would tell you 
she was very well satisfied indeed.” 

“Satisfied ? My dear man! Was it 
honest, to sell a deal cupboard for near 
forty-six pounds ? ” 

“‘T’m afraid you don’t understand, Miss 
Linnidale,” he said, still striving to speak 
with dignity, and entered on a defence of 
the collector. The collector got bargains 
because he could see values that others 
could not see, and if people who parted 
with treasures were satisfied with the prices 
given it showed the articles were wasted on 
them. In fact, that cupboard, by being 
painted, had been treated abominably ; it 
was an insult to the man who had carved 
it so lovingly. As far as he was personally 
concerned, he could say with all truth that 
he had always satisfied the people from 
whom he had bought. Some had looked 
upon his transactions as very generous 
indeed. 

But Martha Jane obstinately shook her 
head. 

“My dear man,” she said gently, “ did 
you sell bad coal at best prices if you 
thought folks didn’t know the difference ? ” 

He answered her with some heat: 

“‘ If you care to inquire at Westway, Miss 
Linnidale, you will find that no one in the 
trade ever gave better value, and it was 
on those lines that my business was built 
up from almost nothing.” 

“I’ve no need to inquire,’’ Martha Jane 
answered ; “I’m sure of it. But can’t you 
see, my dear man, can’t you see the differ- 
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ence between the Abel Hyditch that sells 
coal and the Abel Hyditch that buys cup- 
boards and things ? ” 

“You don’t or won’t understand, Miss 
Linnidale,” he said patiently, and -went on 
again with a long explanation of the curio- 
hunter’s point of view, the satisfaction of 
acquiring a coveted piece at a low price. 
In different words he explained it over 
and over again, as he saw from her ex- 
pression he was making no impression upon 
her. 

“I see,” said Martha Jane with a nod: 
“You don’t think that cupboard and 
the other things really beautiful, but be- 
cause——” 

“You are mistaken,” he cried with exas- 
peration. ‘‘ They ave beautiful. They ‘y 

“Then it’s beautiful things you try to 
get at an unfair price. You haven’t even 
the excuse that ’tis your business and 
you’m trying to make a livelihood quick 
by being cute.”’ 

“It doesn’t seem I can make you under- 
stand, Miss Linnidale.” 

“I do understand, my dear man,” said 
Martha Jane, still speaking gently. ‘‘ You’re 
a member of a Christian church, a fellow- 
member I do like and respect, and ’tis be- 
cause of that I came to tell you I’m afraid 
these nice things ’’—she waved her hand 
comprehensively—“‘ make this nice house 
a whited sepulchre. I know for certain 
that that cupboard is. You owe Sally 
Tyler forty-five pounds on it, allowing six- 
teen shillings for the handsome deal cup- 
board.” 





‘“‘ She was very grateful for the cupboard : 


I gave her. It seems hopeless trying to 
explain things to you, Miss Linnidale.” 
“Tis. ’Tis hopeless for a Christian man 


to explain that ’tis right to get something 





for nothing out of anybody, but specially 
out of the poor. “Twould be as right for 
me to go out and wheedle a child to part 
with a sovereign for a bright new penny— 
you could easily get any baby to do that, 
If you want these nice old things, why don’t 
you try giviny: folks a bit more than they’re 
worth ? It do seem to me that a Christian 
would get more satisfaction out of them 
that way than the other. There be enough 
of folks who bain’t Christians to make these 
bargains, as they’m called, but tiddn’ 
the word I should use.” 

He did not reply, but sat with a frown, 
and then said at last : 

“I wish I’d never seen the confounded 
cupboard.” 

“I’m glad you did,” retorted Martha 
Jane simply. “If you hadn’t ’tis very 
like you’d never have seen what you were 
doing—you do now—and you might have 
gone to your grave owning a bigger whited 
sepulchre than any man could face the 
Day of Judgment with. . . If you like, 
I'll carry what you do owe to Sally, but 
I’d rather you went yourself. When you 
count out forty-five pounds to her you can 
tell her ’twasn’t till you’d scraped the coats 
of paint off it you could see what a hand- 
some cupboard it was. To see her when 
you do it will give you more pleasure than 
all you’ve got here. I know her, do you 
see, and when you pay over that money 
she’ll believe the Lord have sent you, and 
not a day will pass when she won’t ask a 
blessing on the kind gentleman.” 

After a while he nodded, but did not 
speak. 

Martha Jane got up to go. 

“ The next time I come here I shall think 
that cupboard there the nicest piece ol 
furniture I ever seen.” 
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’Mid all the traffic of the ways— 
Turmoils without, within— 
Make in my heart a quiet place, 
And come and dwell therein ! 


—A little shrine of quietness, 

All sacred to Thyself, 

Where Thou shalt all my soul 
possess, 

And I may find myself ; 


—A little shelter from Life's 
stress, 

Where I may lay me prone, 

And bare my soul in lowliness, 

And know as I am known ; 


—A solitude where I can think, 

A haven of retreat, 

Where of Thy Red Wine I may 
drink, 

And of Thy White Bread eat ; 


—A little silent sacred place, 

Where we may commune hold ; 

Where Thy White Love shall me 
embrace 

And from the world enfold ; 


Where I may look into Thy face, 
And talk with Thee in prayer. 


Come !—occupy my silent place, 
And make Thy dwelling there ! 
More grace is wrought in quietness 
Than any is aware. 


A Very True Word 





“More grace is wrought in 
quietness than any is aware.” 

That is a very true word, and 
the fact that we have not been 
able to act upon it of late is 
accountable for most of our 
troubles, 

‘What the whole world needed, 
when the war ended, was to go to 
bed for a month,” a naval man 
said to me the other day. He had 
been working at high pressure for 
four years and the strain had told 
upon him. He had just indulged 
in one day in bed.‘and would have 
liked nine-and-twenty more to 
complete his cure. 


A_ Month in Bed 





If the world had been per- 
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mitted its month, if not actually in bed, 
at all events in quietness, to look back 
over the last four terrible years with 
thankfulness for mercies vouchsafed in 
times of dire distress and peril, and 
to consider calmly the present urgent 
needs, and to look forward to the best 
way of meeting them, the world would 
have been immensely benefited, and 
much that has happened would have 
been avoided. 

Instead we had—the election, and its 
inevitable sequele in the delayed atten- 
tion to the crying wrongs of the times, 
the unrest in the Army and Navy, the 
Labour troubles, and a very prevalent 
feeling of doubt and insecurity all round. 
All might have been avoided; and the 
end is not yet. 


Resting Time 

“He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures. He leadeth me beside the still 
waters,” —and so—‘‘He restoreth my soul.” 

The old sweet singer knew the advan- 
tages of a quiet time even as long ago as 
that, and human nature in its essentials 
has not changed. 

If the Governments of the world had 
sent all the world to bed for a month 
they would have benefited vastly. 

Weare all grateful for President Wilson. 
The most striking things about him 
seem to me to be his large smile and his 
masterly quietness. Both excellent things. 
They denote good will and serenity of 
soul, and these are of vital importance to 
the world at the present moment, and 
will be for a long time to come, 

He is not spectacular. He does not 
play to the gallery. He is not on the 
make, either for himself or his country. 
All he wants is fundamental Right. He 
quietly thinks out the right thing to do 
and the right way to do it. He and 
the League of Nations, which is his pre- 
dominating idea, deserve our best wishes 
and our most fervent prayers. And 
these—even though the prayers take no 
more forma] shape than a hearty ‘‘ God 
speed !’’—will have more effect on the 
future of the world than some of us 
quite understand. 


I have many times quoted the saying 
of a young journalist from Fleet Street, 
who was killed just outside Jerusalem, 
which he had keenly desired to enter: 
“Prayer and sacrifice are real world- 
forces much more actual and operative 
than electricity.” 

I commend those words to your 
thoughtful consideration. Those “ real 
world-forces ” are available to all of us. 
We default in our duty to the world if 
we do not make use of them. 

The boy who wrote them wrote home 
on December 4, 1917, saying that he had 
just been at service in a church built on 
the site of the inn at Emmaus where the 
two disciples recognised our Lord in the 
breaking of bread. And he went on to 
say, ‘“‘I am expecting a few days’ rest 
shortly. We had instructions to put in 
the name of an officer for four days’ 
beneficial leave, and the C.O. very kindly 
put in mine.” Four days later he was 
killed by a machine-gun bullet, and the 
C.O.. wrote to his parents: ‘‘ He who 
‘ commands’ in Heaven and earth ordered 
for His young soldier an ‘ Eternal Rest.’” 


Promoted 
nc 


Looking joyously forward to his four 
days’ beneficial leave, within four days 
he was promoted to the Higher Service. 
His letter to his people at home before 
going into the fight is also very fine. | 
will quote it some time. 

Meanwhile—“ Prayer and sacrifice are 
real world-forces.” We need, at the 
present moment, all the real world- 
forces that are available for the promotion 
of Right. Let us all make use of these. 


<sJeo 


A Little Prayer 


Delp us, Lord, to sink ourselves and our 
own interests in the furtberance of Thy 
kingdom upon eartb. Help us to cil- 
throne Rigbt as the ruling and guiding 
spirit of our lives. And as the teaching 
ot Cbrist is the foundation of all Right 
doing, belp us to follow it in our daily 
lives, to is bonour and glory, and to our 
better living, for bis sake. FZimen! 
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“And let the counsel of thine own heart stand ; 
For there is no man more faithful unto thee than 

it.” 

HE preacher gave ovt his text earn- 

estly ; Johnnie Treleaven settled him- 

self in the back pew of the choir 
seats—which were at the left of the organ, 
facing the congregation—and glanced shyly 
at Kitty Praed, who was the acknowledged 
village belle. The glance was only a fleet- 
ing one. Kitty happened to be looking at 
the choir, and Johnnie assumed that she 
was regarding him unfavourably—as_ is 
sometimes the habit of nervous and self- 
conscious lads. His eyes travelled to meet 
those of his grandmother, who was sitting 
in the left aisle, and she, too, seemed to be 
looking at him—and indeed was. Johnnie, 
acutely sensitive, and feeling himself the 
target of two batteries, turned to the 
preacher, who had begun his sermon and 
was repeating the text again: 





“And let the counsel of thine own heart stand; 
For there is no man more faithful unto thee than 
ae 
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As a rule, Johnnie paid little attention 
to sermons, for the circuit happened to be 
a weak one, and the pulpit was filled often 
by local worthies whose ministerings left 
him cold. For it is given to many to be 
earnest, but to few to be alive. 

Not that the present preacher seemed 
destined to longevity; his frail health and 
imminent demise were very obvious from 
the hacking cough which he emitted at 
frequent intervals, from his bent and 
cadaverous body, his hectic cheeks, half 
hidden by a beard of yellow stubble, his 
fiercely bright eyes which swept the con- 
gregation like lamps of spiritual flame. He 
moved even the stolid to emotion. But 
the shy, sensitive boy, behind the hats of 
the girls in the choir seats, he absolutely 
carried away. 

For Johnnie Treleaven—held half-witted 
in the village—possessed both brains and 
a soul, 

He had no father—in name, at least ; his 
mother, who worked in a Manchester 
factory, had long since left Polkerris, and, 
not quite seventeen, working as boy in the 
squire’s garden, he lived with his grand- 
mother, who adored, misunderstood, bullied, 
and protected him in a way that old women 
have. He was delicate, overgrown, highly 
sensitive, and had formerly been epileptic, 
though not of recent years. 

He had also a God-given gift. 

He was full of music—overflowing with 
it; he lived it, dreamed it, played it— 
though he had never had a lesson; no one 
encouraged him—no one does encourage 
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talent in a Cornish village—but he had 
borrowed a book of instruction from the 
schoolmaster and had fought his way to 


knowledge, and had learned to play on a. 


little harmonium in the living-room of his 
grandmother’s house. In the lanes—though 
he had never heard such things, but had 
only seen pictures of them—he conducted 
visible orchestras; he was laden with airs 
and motifs which he could not score, and 
which he had never heard anywhere, except 
mm his own head. His grandmother loved 
him to sing to her in his alto voice and to 
play church music in the evenings, but 
she thought—and said—that he thought 
about music too much. Not a soul en- 
couraged him; not even the village school- 
master from whose reluctant hands he had 
almost dragged the instruction book when 
quite a little child. 

But to-day it was different. Between 
himself and the preacher something elec- 
tric vibrated: a message of hope and 
courage reached him, travelling upon a 
chord of intensity, a common bond of 
Truth. There was a reason for this. The 
frail-bodied, white-hot spirit in the pulpit 
had also been a village lad, but had been 
afraid to dare when young. He had gone 
into the mines instead of becoming a pupil- 
teacher, and only in the later thirties had 
fought his way into the ministry and 
found spiritual expression at a terrible 
expenditure of health. So the words which 
he uttered rang true and honest and golden, 
and came from his midmost heart. 

“I do not speak to those who are already 
established in life, who are already doing 
their duty, doing the thing which is nearest, 
caring for sick relations and the old. I 
speak to the young—to the rising genera- 
tion. I call on them to be brave. If you 
have a light within you, do not hide it 
under a bushel; you commit a crime 
against God. Jf you have a talent, dare 
and develop it ; you can develop it if you 
have real Faith. Dare greatly. To dare is 
the price of progress. Work indefatigably. 
Leave everything and obey the counsel of 
your heart!” 

He continued passionately. But Johnnie 
heard no longer ; he was listening to a voice 
from within. Had he not a talent, a light 
inside him, one that burned and consumed 
him because it could not fully come out ? 
He had read, and had had read to him, the 
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lives of great men, in the village scheol- 
room. He had heard what was pcssible, 
Might not ke dare also? Ought he not to 
develop his talent to the uttermost of his 
power ? 

So Johnnie Treleaven, held half-idiot by 
the village, sat and pondered in his bosom, 
while the sermon drew to a close. Then 
suddenly the boy half leaped from his pew. 

The preacher had turned round, seeing but 
little adolescence in the body of the chapel, 
and divining it massed in the choir, And 
his words flashed out like flame: 

“It is to you I speak—to you young 
people, to the exception amongst you, if one 
there be. Trust yourselves. Be true to 
the best in yourselves—whatever anyone 
may say. If the divine voice whisper to 
you, never let yourself be discouraged. 
For you—you only—can hear the voice of 
your God!” 


** For a man’s mind is sometime wont to tell him 
more than seven watchmen 
That sit above in a high tower!” 


There was a hymn, and the service 
ended. The preacher left the chapel in 
company with the farmer with whom he 
was staying. Johnnie lingered behind. 
The organist—a local shopkeeper—was put- 
ting away some music. The boy slipped 
into his seat. His fingers ran over the key- 
board. There was some wind still in the 
instrument, which emitted curious sounds. 
Five seconds later he was taken firmly by 
the arm. 

** One’s enough for that !”’ said the shop- 
keeper organist, removing Johnnie with a 
vigour that was just short of violence. 
“You get off home !”’ 

Johnnie obeyed. Outraged, crimson, and 
trembling—for he was, like all truly artistic 
people, highly sensitive—he left the chapel 
and went out into the dark. It was light 
enough for his grandmother to see him 
as she waited impatiently with the old 
lady who lived next door, 

“ Where have you been ? ” she demanded, 
bullyingly, but from habit rather than from 
unkindness. ‘‘ Keeping anyone waiting on 
a night like this!” 

‘“‘T wanted to see if Mr. Chellew would let 
me try the organ !”’ 

“Organ! And me and Miss Penberthy 
waiting for you! Haven’t you got a nice 
harmonium at home ? ” 
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Johnnie made no answer. The old ladies 
kept up a conversation. In the spirit he 
was not there. He was back in the chapel, 
listening to the gaunt-looking preacher, 
whose words—and eyes—were like flame. 
Something had been lighted in him: that 
candle of true courage which begins so 
often by flickering in timid uncertainty ; 
something which, by the grace of Heaven, 
would increase and never be put out. For 
Johnnie’s God had need of him—and of 
this, without knowing it, Johnnie was 
aware. 

They reached the cottage and sat down 
to supper: the boy, his grandmother, and 
the middle-aged lodger, a labourer on the 
land. Johnnie was cautious, for snubs were 
his lot always ; but his thought had at last 
to find words. 

“What did you think of the preacher, 
Grannie ? When he spoke about the parable 
of the talents I thought of my music, and 
I couldn’t help fancying he knew some- 
thing, for he turned and looked at me/” 

“Turned and looked at “fiddlesticks ! 
Music’s all well enough, but there are too 
many doing it for you to think about it so 
much. It’s your place to be gardener’s 
boy to Mr. Sherwood, and be a good boy 
at your work!” 

The lodger, a stolid, dour, hard, but not 
unkind man, nodded heavy agreement. 
Johnnie winced and coloured, and did not 
say any more. But presently he went to 
his little harmonium and played church 
music lovingly, more lovingly than ever in 
his life. 

His grandmother watched him. She 
really admired his playing. And presently 
she broke in: 

“ What’s that, Johnnie ? Where did you 
get it? I never heard it before!” 

“No, Grannie,” he answered dreamily. 
“It came to me. I wish I could write it 
down |!” 

In the morning Johnnie was up early ; 
he had to be at Polkerris House at seven, 
where he worked till five—with an hour 
for dinner—for eight shillings a week. His 
work was weeding and hacking. It was 
not interesting. But it gave him chance 
to think. And—when he was not hearing 
tunes which, as he expressed it, he ‘ had 
never heard,” he was remembering the 
preacher’s words: 


* To dare. To develop your talent. To 


work indefatigably. To hear the voice of 
your God!”’ 

The seed had fallen upon good ground. 
Therefore, against all opposition despite 
every discouragement, it obeyed the laws 
of nature and obstinately meant to grow 
During the week Johnnie’s quick young 
brain worked, with all the persistence and 
supreme intensity of one who has a gift from 
Heaven, and is meant, even though he 
perish, to give his life to a single thing. 

And he tried what appeared to him to be 
his final hope. 

The shopkeeper organist at his chapel 
was no use to him; Johnnie knew this in- 
stinctively ; he would get no help because 
he could afford to pay for no lessons ; the 
man lacked all largeness or genero:ity of 
soul. There remained but the vicar And 
meeting him one morning on his way back 
from dinner, he tried impulsively to carry 
that citadel by storm. 

“‘ Tf you please, sir,” he said. ‘‘ You know 
a lot about music, don’t you? I want to 
play the organ. Will you give me some 
help ?”’ 

“Play the organ, my boy! What on 
earth put that into your head ?” 

The vicar, a man of sixty, saddened, dis- 
couraged and narrowed by his over-long 
cure at Polkerris, looked at Johnnie with 
great surprise. And he thought, bitterly, 
of the money which he had wasted on the 
education of his youngest daughter who 
had had a flirtation with Art. 

* My dear boy,” he added with an air 
of finality, ‘‘ it’s no use thinking of getting 
your living by music; too many peopl 
are trying to do that. You stick to your 
gardening—you work for the squire, don’t 
you? And a very good master, too!” 

He passed on up the drive of the vicarage. 
Johnnie proceeded sadly towards Polkerris 
House. He was crying quietly, yet did 
not realise it until, as he passed the local 
post office, Kitty Praed came out with a 
telegram for somebody close at hand. She 
was about twenty-eight and of rather 
heavy figure, but very pretty, and looked 
much younger than she was. She was the 
daughter of the sub-postmaster, and had 
brains beyond the ordinary, but they were 
going to seed fast. Her presence at home 


was not necessary to her parents, but they 
had refused to let her leave it 
affectionate, they were 
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jealous, and were killing the thing they 
loved. 

Johnnie started. He admired her; in- 
deed, he secretly adored her, though he 
spoke to her seldom, and he discovered that 
his eyes were wet because her face looked 
blurred. He dabbed them with his coat 
sleeve. She smiled at him friendlily, and 
spoke. 

“What’s the matter, Johnnie? You 
don’t look happy. Aren’t things going 
well?” 

“I want to learn the organ, Miss Kitty, 
and no one will help me. I’ve asked Mr. 
Chellew and the vicar, but it isn’t any 
good |” 

“What a shame! Why don’t you go 
to Pendennis and see the organist there ? ”’ 

She passed on, with a smile of kindness 
and indulgent condescension. But she had 
brought fresh fuel to the flame. Johnnie 
went to his work, one-idea’d as ever: 
having taken, as is man’s habit, heart of 
grace from a woman, and determined to 
fight to the end. 

And when he left work that evening he 
had hit upon a plan. 

He would go to Pendennis, the largest 
town of the eastern end of the county, 
and see the organist, as Kitty Praed had 
said. And already ‘one Sunday had come 
and gone since the preacher had lighted the 
candle; next Sunday must be the day. 
On Saturdays he finished work earlier. 
| it to get to Pendennis and back would 

out of the question—it was thirteen 
miles away. 

He did not tell his grandmother. He 
was afraid to; she would not only dis- 
courage but prevent him if he did so. For 
the rest of the week he hid his resolution. 
On Sunday morning he slipped out after 
breakfast, leaving a note on his bedroom 
table, in the manner of eloping girls. 


“ DEAR GRANNIE,—I have gone to Pen- 
dennis to hear the organ. I will be back 
to-night.—Your loving JoHNNIE.” 


He began his walk. Though strong enough 
in the legs, his bygone epilepsy had crippled 
his hip slightly and twisted his feet some- 
what, and with rests he made little more 
than two miles an hour. The road lay 
through open country. The south-west 
wind blew brotherly about him and bid 
music be born in his brain. He hummed, 
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sang, and conducted imaginary orchestras 
until he reached Tregaddock, an ancient 
market town on the sandy Camel’s side. 
Thence the walk became harder. The 
road was hilly and enclosed somewhat, and 
he was tired and hungry also, for, boylike, 
and full of one idea only, he had not thought 
to bring food. But he kept on steadily, 
humming almost continuously a few bars 
of music—a manner of church motet which 
was one of those pieces which had come 
to him when working, and which, as he 
expressed it, he ‘‘ had never heard.” 
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It was about twenty minutes after three 
when, having toiled down the long main 
street of Pendennis, he reached the ancient 
church. The bells were tolling for after- 
noon service. He entered, and an immense 
peace fell upon him, as if, in some sudden 
fashion, he had found his real home. The 
dim light, the stained-glass windows, the 
softened austerity, the colour of the altar- 
hangings, the rich yet faded banners f theo 
county regiment, and perhaps, above all an 
unconscious perception of antiquity, stirred 
his esthetic sense. Being naturally religious, 
he felt exalted in his soul. 

The service, short and simple, was a 
children’s one. But the organist himself 
was there. The rich tones of the instru- 
ment gave Johnnie unspeakable ecstasy, 
and he knew that his heart had not de- 
ceived him when it bade him have faith 
and dare. This was what he wanted in 
life: this church music and to be an organ- 
ist; and the certainty gave him renewed 
courage to endure and dare to the end. 

The service was finished. He left the 
church reluctantly, with the features of 
the organist burned upon his brain. Pre- 
sently he recognised him emerging with the 
vicar. They parted cordially, as men on 
good terms with each other. Johnnie 
hurried after the musician. 

“‘ If you please, sir,” he said, “ I’ve come 
from Polkerris. I want to be an organist. 
No one will help me there |” 
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The organist turned round in amazement 
and regarded this apparition which stood 
facing him, brave but visibly trembling: 
red-headed, white-cheeked, awkward of 
figure, and also slightly cross-eyed. Luckily 
—very luckily for Johnnie, but God always 
helps self-helpers—he himself was a com- 
paratively young man. And though his 
own lot had been easier—much easier—he 
came from a village, too. 

Johnnie made a movement under the 
scrutiny—a movement which drew the 
organist’s attention to the long extremities 
at the end of large wrists which protruded 
from too short sleeves. 

“ Boy,” he said eagerly, “let me look 
at your hands !”’ 

Johnnie showed them. They were dirty 
but of amazing quality. They fought for 
him as nothing else could have fought for 
him, compensating for the pallor, the 
uncoufhness, the obliquity of vision, as 
well. The organist, marvelling, considered 


the palms and backs of them. Then he 
began to speak. 
“Come to my house,” he said. “I will 


hear what you have to say.” 

Johnnie obeyed. His heart was beating 
and his nerves were throbbiug. They 
reached the house and entered the music- 
room. ‘The piano was open. He signed to 
Johnnie to play. 

Johnnie played accordingly ; chants and 
church music—things which he had taught 
himself. The organist watched with honest 
envy those delicate, strong hands. 

Suddenly the boy looked up. 

““T can’t play anything fast, sir,” he 
said regretfully. ‘‘I don’t get a chance 
on the piano very often. I have only a 
harmonium at home.” 

The other nodded. Johnnie needed 
encouragement. And encouragement to 
Johnnie, who had starved for it, was the 
veritable breath of life. 

“I play things I’ve never heard—some- 
times, sir!”’ And he began the air which 
had haunted him during his walk. 

The organist gave a smile. 

“ You’ve heard that before, anyway !” 

“No, sir, I haven't!” 

“ But it’s well known. 
‘ Adoramus.’” 

“Ts it, sir? I never heard of him. I’m 
sure I never heard i#, either. 
me one day in the fields ! ” 


It’s Palestrina’s 


It came to 
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His voice rang so true, and his face was 
so honest, that the organist had to believe 
For a moment—since it was Palestrina—he 
had visions of a reincarnation, or a throw- 
back to a blood kinsman of the composer— 
some Italian sailor cast ashore in Cornwall 
and marrying among the Celts. But he 
was an intelligent man, and saw the real 
solution. Environment had produced the 
music. Palestrina also had been a villag 
boy. And he had had, equally, thi 
Struggle to find 
Treleaven now. 

He was silent a moment. 
in him spoke. 

“Tam going out for a moment. 
playing. It won’t do you any harm!” 

He departed. Johnnie, however, played 
very little more. He felt that his life, his 
fate, his future, hung in the 
he was the victim of terrible suspense. 

The organist re-entered. He had been 
to fetch the vicar, a very good—indeed, the 
very best—type of English parson, a man 
who had love, and with it money, whose 


same 
expression as Johnni 


Then the best 


Go on 


balance, and 


possession he did not abuse. He con- 
sidered Johnnie carefully. 
“So this is the lad!” said the vicar. 


** Let us hear what he can do.” 

He heard; and, at the organist’s insti- 
gation, Johnnie played the air which so 
greatly resembled Pal and 
had come to him in the lanes. Questions 
were put as to Johnnie’s antecedents, and 
his checks and discouragements were to’ 

“What made you come here ? ” 
vicar, marvelling. ‘‘ Who put it into youi 
head ?” 

“ Kitty Praed, sir, the postmaster’s 
daughter. She thought that I should 
come in. But first it was the preacher at 
the. chapel two Sundays ago. It 
he Said.” 

“What did he say ?”’ 

“That if we had a light inside us we must 
develop it and dare. He turned to me as 


trina which 


said ‘ 


was what 


he said it. I thought it was God speaking 
sir. And I didn’t scem to have any choice 
about it. I have had to do what He said.” 

The vicar nodded and glanced at the 
organist. Both men averted their gaze 
from the boy. The organist coughed and 
removed what appeared to b speck of 
dust from one of his ey with elaborat 
effort. The vicar blew his ha me Roman 
nose 
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Then he resumed in a cold and casual 
yoice : 

“Do you sing ?’ 

“Ten we, . 

“ What do you sing ?”’ 

‘** Alto, sir.” 

“ Alto! Franklyn, will you try his voice ? ” 

The organist did so. The voice was good 
and true—not strong, but sweet and likely 
to train on. The two men glanced at each 
other. The vicar uttered what was probably 
the thought of them both. 

“Do you know anything about garden- 
ing?” 

“A little, sir. I am gardener’s boy at 
Polkerris House ! ” 

“Good! I want someone to help in my 
garden. We could put you in the choir, 
and Mr. Franklyn would help you with 
music. Would you like to come?” 

“Yes, sir, I should!” 

“Very well, then. I suppose your father 
won't mind ? ” 

“TI have no father, sir. 


I told you. I 
live with grandmother !’’ 


RAINBOW GOLD 


** Will she spare you ? ” 

Johnnie hesitated. Then he looked the 
vicar in the eyes. 

“She won’t want to, sir. 
support her. 





But I don’t 
And she must/” 


sje 

Johnnie’s grandmother did spare him— 
for her own old age most fortunately! He 
served seven years with the vicar; he 
studied steadily, and ultimately became 
organist at Pendennis and then at Poldhu 
Cathedral, at the age of thirty-five. He 
has written much church music—influenced 
at first by Palestrina, yet now becoming 
increasingly personal—and it is amongst the 
best of its kind. 

In his village—which he revisits some- 
times—men speak of his luck and of the 
help which he received from others. Them- 
selves of slender vision, they fail to see 
that he has succeeded solely because he 
dared greatly and obeyed the voice within 


him, and has been brave and true to him- 
self. 
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RAINBOW GOLD 


By Thora Stowell 


THE Little Man went out to see 

If he could zind the rainbow’s end. 
With his gun, and his drum, and his sword he went, 
And all of us sternly home were sent— 

Even I, who was once his friend ! 


The Little Man he found no gold, 
He found no gold, and the world was wide 
His sword was lost and his music dumb, 
For the rain soon spoiled his beautiful drum— 
So he came back at eventide., 


The Little Man he slept in my arms, 
Forgotten his tears and his broken tov. 
But, ‘‘ Dearest !’’ he said, before he slept, 
“*P'll find out yet where that gold is kept, 
Some day when I’m more than a little boy !’’ 


O little boy ! 


When the years have flown, 


; When you are a man, and must play your part, : 
The rainbow will-call you by land and sea, 


You will laugh at my fears, you will go from me . 


And the Sorrow of Mothers will crush my heart. 
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Why Grow 
Old ? 


yw is largely a matter of temperament. 


Doubtless Edison would be highly 
amused were he referred to as an 


old man. . He has passed his seventy-second 
milestone ceaselessly active in solving vast 
utilitarian problems. A _ well-known pro- 
fessional woman who at seventy is actively 
engaged in philanthropic matters and drives 
her own car, is anxious to drive an acro- 
plane. 

Drive an aeroplane at seventy? Why 
not ? It is all a matter of temperament. 
What, after all, is age? Why must we 
grow old? Why can we not remain per- 
petually young? What can we do, after 
having reached the fullness of our powers, 
to remain there until we pass insensibly 
into the Great Beyond ? 


The Question of Vitality 





Disease and dissolution are not old age; 
they are abnormal conditions incurred 
through hereditary tendencies and wrong 
living. But the question why we grow old 
has occupied the minds of thinkers from the 
days when man first began to observe that 
the hunt and the chase tired him, that his 
hair was becoming scant and grey, that his 
interests and desires were flagging—in short, 
that his vitality was on the wane. The 
nature of vifality has also occupied the atten- 
tion of priests, soothsayers, seers, and 
savants from the days of antiquity to our 
present highly scientific age. And to-day ? 
Many theories advanced by the ancients are 
to-day accepted scientific facts, as a result 
of marvellous Jaboratory experiments and 





A Doctor’s Sane Advice on 
Combating Age 


By Dr. Lillian Whitney 


clinical observations, with the accumulated 
data covering years of painstaking analyses 
by patient workers in this field. 

The ancients theorised much about vital 
fluids—“ the humours of the body.” Their 
speculations as to change in matter revolved 
around the “ love’’ of the elements—called 
by us chemical constituents—while the 
Freudian theory sheds the cold light of 
science upon the enigma of life and pins it 
down to a purely materialistic plane. The 
ancients knew nothing of the “ cell’’ or of 
cell growth, yet they realised the existence 
of the inherent vitality, the ceaseless, healthy 
activity, which we know resides in each in- 
dividualistic cell, but the source of which is 
as much of a mystery to us to-day as it was 
to them. 


What is “ Young Blood ” ? 





What we idiomatically term ‘“ young 
blood ’’—vitality, youthful activity—resides 
in the protoplasm of the cell, but protoplasm 
is an exceedingly complex substance, which 
we have so far been unable to make in the 
laboratory ! 

Whence comes the vitality inherent in 
this microscopic speck of protoplasm, in- 
numerable millions of which are needed to 
build up one being ? ‘“ Vitality may be a 
form of energy not bound by physical laws 
with which we are familiar,” 
can authority. However, we do know that 
in early life activity hastens repair and 
growth, while in old age 


says an Ameri- 


retarded 


repair is 
by activity. In childhood, the fresh, sweet 
purity of each individualistic cell is main- 
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tained by the simple life and diet necessary 
to childhood. 

Normal body fluids, in which each cell 
is bathed and from which each cell takes 
its substance, rapidly become altered as the 
child advances in years and asserts himself, 
imposing his tastes, his will, and so on upon 
his body, perverting his internal secretions 
by a slow process to which the tissues gradu- 
ally accustom themselves. 

Sanitation, hygiene, and dietetics are 
acknowledged as having more to do with 
the preservation of vital forces than any 
other factors. 

The theories of Metchnikoff are still the 
most widely accepted of any advanced on 
this matter—namely, that by the absorp- 
tion of toxic products from the intestinal 
canal, all the fluids of the body are poisoned. 
A perpetual state of auto-intoxication is the 
iule and not the exception in all adults. 


The Danger of Self-Poisoning 





The gradual establishment of tastes, of 
habits, of ideas, of emotions, aids and abets 
this slow but certain self-poisoning of the 
system. Everyone knows that the body 
can gradually accustom itself to enormous 
doses of opium and other deadly poisons 
until the fatal habit is so firmly entrenched 
that it is difficult or impossible to break 
away from the demands of the flesh. Our 
gustatory tastes and cravings are none the 
less fatal to youthful vitality, for they 
stifle the inherent activity of the cells and 
produce old age. Not that old age which 
is in itself beautiful, which is still vital and 
in myriads of instances more fruitful in its 
activities than those of youth, but that 
decay of the system resulting in a crabbed, 
fault-finding, degenerated senility, extremely 
distasteful to the eye and unpleasant to 
live with. 

How shall this dire condition be com- 
bated ? : 

It is generally conceded by all investi- 
gators, including Doctor Carrel, that the 
fluids with which the cells are surrounded, 
Which should be of a nutritive character— 
blood plasma or lymph—either dwarf, 
retard, or increase their activity. In the 


experiments which Carrel conducted before 
Suspending his researches to take up surgical 
relief work in France, he proved that living 
cells, even of old animals, had not lost their 
vigour, and that they continued activating, 
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multiplying indefinitely in a nutritive fluid, 
and increasing prodigiously in fluid con- 
sisting of juices of young or embryonic 
animals, This is so nearly akin to the 
theories of Metchnikoff that all are agreed 
upon the practicability of maintaining the 
fluids of the body in as near a state of virgin 
purity as is possible. . 

Upon what does this chiefly depend ? 
It depends first upon a simplified diet. 
Scientists claim that we have lost all sense 
of values in this respect, and that our 
dietetic demands are out of all proportion 
to the body’s needs. Not only do we over- 
feed the system—thus preventing the rapid 
interchange of repair and waste so essential 
to fine health—but we have acquired 
gustatory tastes inimical to a_ healthy 
digestion. Most of us do not know the 
meaning of genuine hunger; we breakfast, 
lunch, and dine regardless of the stage to 
which the digestion of a previous meal has 
progressed. In many persons, the stomach 
is never given an opportunity to empty 
itself, thereby causing atony of its walls, 
resulting in serious interference with its 
motor power. In like manner, the entire 
intestinal tract harbours at some section ot 
its length the residue of previous meals. 
This waste undergoes decomposition and 
fills the fluids of the body with toxic venoms. 

In one in whom the fluids of the body 
have always been maintained in a state of 
comparative purity—a child, for instance 
—the action of any poisonous products 
acts as an immediate irritant, and a condi- 
tion of sickness is induced, with fever and 
its accompanying phenomena, terminating 
fatally in many cases. The infectious fevers 
of childhood are good examples of such a 
condition. Now adults are more or less 
immune to these because the cells of the 
body have become habituated to toxins of 
every character. They have become hard- 
ened through gluttony, intemperance, greed, 
and selfishness, which ruin health and 
develop age by keeping the cells of the body 
bathed in vicious fluids, 





What Causes “ Old Age ” 


One of the most fruitful sources of in- 
duced age is a breaking down of the circu- 
latory system. It would seem that the 
ceaseless activity of the heart and blood 
vessels gradually weakens the elastic fibres 
of these structures, and wears out their 
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resilient properties, so that in the course of 
time, through the loss of tone, this entire 
system becomes enfeebled ; like a clock, it 
slowly runs down and after a while stops 
altogether. 

This really does and should occur in 
actual old age, say at ninety years, but 
what really happens at forty is hardening 
of the arteries, with the endless ramifications 
of this condition, which has been wilfully 
created by injudicious living—by eating 
and drinking overmuch primarily, and 
then by excessive indulgences in other 
respects. 





“Don’t Press ” 





In the game of golf there is an axiom 
‘* Don’t press,” which is an excellent one 
to use for a watchword in the game of life. 
A careful, well-regulated, beautifully timed 
“play”? marks a successfully conducted 
game of golf. Just as soon as one begins to 
drive hard, to press, one fumbles, the nervous 
influences set up relard the progress of the 
game, and in the end all is lost, the game 
as well as many other things engendered by 
golf which make it the ideal form of exercise 
sanctioned and advised by all physicians for 
those who seek to combat age. ‘ Don’t 


press’? is therefore a valuable axiom to 
remember, 

All authors are agreed that the com- 
panionship of the young retards the en- 
croachments of age. This explains why 
some women appear no older their 
daughters. Parents should cultivate the 
society of their children, should interest 
themselves in their simple enjoyments and 
pastimes, should ‘“‘keep in the vanguard with 
the young folk.” 


than 


Call a Halt 


One of the first signposts of oncoming 
age is a full abdomen with a thickened waist- 
line. This should call a halt upon the food 
intake. Many persons, especially 
believe that the regular desire for food 
signifies a healthy vigour, while as a matter 
of fact it tends to obesity, unwieldiness, and 
age. Those who exercise extreme care in this 
respect are able to maintain youthful lines 
into genuine old age; others add years to 
their appearance through indulgences. To 
sum up, we may combat old age and prema- 
ture decay by following such simple precepts 
as these: Cultivate an 
perament. Don’t press. Enjoy 
Simplify life. Select your diet. 


women, 


optimistic tem- 


youth, 











Young Life 
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Our Special 
Commissioner New “ Quiver ”’ Feature 


‘““OUR SPECIAL COMMISSIONER ”’ 


INTRODUCING 


The Facts about Reconstruction 


Problems 


Peace and Reconstruction bring grave problems not only to the nation 


at large, but to us, individual men and women. 


I have appointed a 


Special Commissioner to ascertain the facts about many of the questions 
of the day likely to affect my readers, and the results will appear every 


month in these pages. 
welcomed. 


No, 


Suggestions of topics for ‘investigation will be 


THE EDITOR. 
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CAN AN EDUCATED WOMAN MAKE GOOD 
ON THE LAND ? 


By Our Special Commissioner 


F the thousands of women who toiled 
QO on the land in war time for love of 

England, very many desire to make 
their home and their living permanently in 
the country @ 

But no girl of education and ambition 
wishes always to remain a farm labourer. 
When England was so sorely in need of 
food that women were imp!ored to sow the 
land and to tend cattle, it was easy to 
make sacrifices and work on a farm for 
eighteen shillings a week. Yor almost every 
land girl had some brother or friend who 
was fighting, and it was a happv thing for 
her also to do something for the common 
cause of liberty. 


Can I Gain a Decent Living? 





But fighting is over, and there is the 
future to be thought of, and the land girl 
Is asking, ‘‘ How can I use my experience 
to gain a decent living 

The question is one concerning far greater 
numbers of women than those who actually 
enlisted in the land army, and when 1 
speak of land girls I mean any girl who has 
had expericnce on the land in war time. 
Besides those women who so finely worked 
in the land army there are very many who 
kept allotments, 


working :trenuously to 
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increase the nation’s food supply. There 
were those who turned their own flower 
gardens into vegetable patches, and those 
who took private posts as gardeners. So 
we have an enormous number of women 
of all ages who acquired during war time 
a most valuable knowledge of horticultural 
and agricultural work, and it is not sut 
prising that some of them are extremely 
take up small holdings and 
make an independent and comfortable 
living for themselves, and possibly for thei 


anxious to 


families. 


Dull Prospects 





lhe prospects for ordinary labour are 


not conspicuously shiny fhe woman who 
is a clever gardener may occasionally get 
the chance of a responsible post, where :he 
would be expected to design gardens, supet 
intend a stath of men, and be generally 
answerable for the entire culture of fruit 
and ilowers The experienced woman of 
the farm has sometimes the opportunity to 
become bailitf, where again the post is one 
of much responsibilitv. But such positions 


are rarely otlered, and those of lesset 


importance are unsatislactory to an am 


bitious woman. 


Tor general gardening, for in tance, the 
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remuneration offered is usually twenty to 
thirty shillings a week with an unfurnished 
cottage, fruit and vegetables, milk if there 


is a farm, and occasionally wood or coal. 
Hard Work 
—< 


This sounds attractive, but it must be 
remembered that a gardener has to give all 
her time to her work, and it is hard work. 
If she employs a woman to cook for her 
and keep the cottage clean, that means 
several shillings off her salary, and it is 
only the very exceptionally strong woman 
who could do a day’s gardening and look 
after her housework and cooking as well. 
When two friends are sharing the work 
the position is a little easier. Two women 
I know, who were trained at Stonehouse, 
accepted a post in Yorkshire, where they 
had the care of the gardens. They were 


given a charming lodge, furnished with 
black oak, and a woman-was found to 
clean and cook for the ridiculous sum of 


five shillings weekly. Milk and fruit and 
vegetables were part of the salary, which 
in cash worked out at about 17s. a week 
each. It was possible for these women 
to live comfortably in the country on this 
sum, especially as firing was given by their 
employer, but there was not much margin 


for saving or for amusements. It was 
interesting work in a_ beautiful country, 
under most healthy conditions, with a 


charming cottage for a home: for women 
who have not to secure their future, or who 
have a small private income, such positions 
are ideal. 

But private work, as a rule, leads no- 
where, and the woman gardener or farm 
assistant who was earning {2 a week at 
twenty-five may probably earn no more at 
thirty-five. 


A Limited Opening 





One has to remember, too, that hundreds 
men who have been gardeners all their 
lives are returning home after their service 
abroad. 


ot 


Light garden or farm work is so 
essentially suitable for ex-service men who 
have been wounded or whose constitutions 
shattered by illness that land- 
owners will naturally, one hopes, prefer to 
employ them before stronger men or women. 


have been 


It may not be quite so easy for the woman 
gardener or farm help of average ability 


to get a post on the land in the near future. 


iu" 
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Tor the girl who has ideas and who knows 
something about chemistry, and who has 
been successful with fruit or poultry, there 
will always be an opening with moderate 
remuneration, but the average land woman 
would not, in any case, I am sure, desire 
to enter into competition with returned 
soldiers, and I hope to answer her question 


of ‘‘ Can 1 make good on my own land?” 


Where Capital is Needed 





In a general way, a woman who wants 
to take up a holding of about ten acres 
needs from #300 to £400 to start her on 
her way. Such sum, to an ordinary 
middle-class woman with no private means, 
must seem impossibly large. At the time 
of writing the Government have not yet 
announced the manner in which they intend 
to help men and women to settle on the 


a 


land, and any system of advancing money 
or of selling implements and stock on easy 
terms would be of great value to a woman 
anxious to become a small holder. 
such help is almost certain to be given; 
and there is no doubt that if it is not given 
by actual loan of money it will be given 
indirectly by easy terms of land purchase, 
such as 
much 


Some 


have been used in Ireland with so 


success and for so long in the case 
of tenant farmers. 

All this is premature, however 
be some time before the official 
fully announced. There is no doubt, too, 
that if a woman can start entirely clear of 
debt it is better. 
get 


may 


and it may 


scheme 1s 


However, if she cannot 
from the 
be able to invest savings in 
holding, or borrow from 
partner with a little 


she can add her own. 


$100 and Ten Acres 


an advance authorities, she 


small 
find 


a 
or 
capital to which 


relatives, 
a 





An instance of a girl who started with 
only {100 was given to me by the president 
of a society which sent many girls on to 


the land in war time. This was a girl who 


had worked hard on the land and who 
knew a great deal about animals when she 
made up her mind to set up on her own 
account. She took a small holding of 
ten acres somewhere in Sussex She paid 
the first year’s rent and bought a few 
animals and implements with her capital, 
and during the first year she did so well 


that at the beginning o! the second year 


—"" 


she was able to increase her stock. This 
girl had immense grit, of course, and any 
amount of ambition, and she was prepared 
to give all her time to her farm. She had 
no money with which to employ house 
servants ; she did her own work and kept 
her house clean and cooked for herself; 
her food cost her practically nothing. The 
gradually if slowly increasing profits paid 
her running expenses, and left enough over, 
as I have said, to increase her stock at the 
beginning of the second year. 

She is now doing very well indeed, and 
in a few years’ time her income will be 
worth having. 


Devends on Character 





Of course, a great deal depends on char- 
acter. Life on the land is never easy, and 
I do not imagine that any woman would 
take up a small holding thinking that she 
would have much leisure. You cannot shut 
up your stock for a week-end while you 
run up to town. Unless you are doing so 
well that you can afford to hire labourers, 
you must be on the spot every day and all 
the days. But there is always the con- 
soling happiness that every ounce of toil 
you put into the work will bring profit 
to yourself, and not to someone else; and 
always the “sweet knowledge that you are 
building up a means of living and an 
established home for yourself that will 
increase in value and loveliness as the years 
go on. 

Supposing, however, that you refuse to 
admit you have exceptional grit or enter- 
prise, then the experts are agreed in advis- 
ing you not to start with less than a capital 
of £300. Many of the disastrous failures 
which have occurred in small farming have 
occurred because of insufficient capital. 
Your farm must be well stocked, whether 
it is a fruit farm or a general farm or poultry. 
Too often the ambitious and inexperienced 
imagine that poultry farming can be begun 
with very little capital, but the contrary 
is the case. Poultry houses are costly, and 
there must be very many of them if the 
venture is to pay. 


What to Specialise On 





I went to a woman who has advised many 
land girls how to start on their own account, 
to find out what a woman should do pro- 
vided she has the necessary capital, 
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“She should specialise on pigs, fruit, and 
poultry,” replied she instantly. ‘‘ I do not 
advise one alone. There is very little 
profit in poultry farming the first year, 
and if disease should come the poultry 
die off at once, and there is total loss. But 
if a woman does not put all her eggs in one 
basket there is far less chance of failure. 
Supposing she has pigs, fruit, and poultry, 
well, it is very unlikely that all three will 
fail. I believe this to be the ideal com: 
bination, 


What can be done in Fruit-Growing 





“The market for fruit will be better than 
ever in future. Some of the most prosper- 
ous farmers in the great fruit-growing dis- 
trict of Evesham began as labourers at 
ten shillings a week. When they could 
afford it they hired a little piece of land 
as an allotment, gradually extending it 
until they had the beginnings of a small 
farm. ‘Then they started fruit-growing, and 
those who were wise had poultry and pigs, 
so that in bad fruit years they still had two 
sources of profit. 

“The War has taught us a vast amount 
about the economical breeding of pigs. 
Municipal boroughs have collected refuse 
from door to door, and have reared pigs on 
potato peelings and the outside leaves of 
vegetables, and sold these pigs, which cost 
practically nothing to rear, at huge profits. 
No American bacon is ever quite so good 
as English or Irish bacon, and pigs are a 
great stand-by to a woman who wants a 
sure and unfailing profit from at least one 
branch of her farm. 

“Tf the woman farmer were to concen- 
trate on poultry farming alone she would 
require a capital of £400 or £500, and if 
she lost on poultry she would lose all. 
But {£300 will start a combination farm 
such as I have suggested, and certainly gives 
the best and most immediate return on 
capital. 


Choose your Spot 





‘“* Selling fruit and vegetables to big hotels 
is very. profitable. Some of the market 
gardens near the popular south-coast towns 
do extremely well in disposing of early 
fruit and vegetables to fashionable hotels. 
However, the essential is to be within get 
at-able distance of a good market town, 


where there is likely to be a constant 
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demand for eggs and chickens, fruit and 


vegetables.’’ 


Now comes the important question of 
protit Naturally, the profits on = even 
similar farms vary enormously One larmer 
keeps himself or herself in constant touch 


with all the new developments in farming ; 
the old 
adviser that a 
and hard work ought, 
to be 


another is content to along in 
But my 


woman of initiative 


}Og 
way. insisted 


in five years’ time, getting an income 


of £300 a year from a ten-acre farm started 


with a capital £300, 


A Healthy and Happv Life 


That 
is no 
health 
can be 
age. After twenty 
woman who started at twenty 





And there 
return in 


is pretty good, surely 
life 
and, happiness, 
carried on so comfortably in 
hard 


five 


which gives a higher 
which 
middle 
work the 


or thirty 


and no work 


years’ 
would probably be in a position to employ 
several labourers, and in superintending her 
find ample interest and 
life 
of happiness 


farm she would 
suthcient 
offer quite so much promise 


for the eventide 


rest lew other spheres of 


of one’s days, and there is 


no life at all which gives such generous 
good health and such consistent high 
spirits 

But, after all, very many clever and 
educated women have not even {100 capital, 
and I determined to find out the best line 
for such women to take who were eager to 


live on the land. 


The Girl who has Learnt Botany 

the of all 
land work for the woman without capital,’ 
told me he 
take up such work is the girl who shone in 





Forestry is most promising 


an expert type of girl to 


geology or botany at school There is some 


statistical work to be done in forestry, and 


a quickness at figures is a valuable qualifica 
than cut 


Forestry means much more 


old trees to 


tion. 


ting down with new 


replant 


trees. Schemes have to be planned: the 
chemistry of the soil has to be studied : there 
must be a knowledge of animal life, of the 
ways of pests and insects 

It is fascinating work I vised a 
girl my acquaintance to take it up. At 
first she was rather reluctant to relinquish 
farm work, but eventually she consented : 


now she tells me that nothing would induce 


her to give it up) She is working at the 
head of a gang, and is now an expert in 
forestry 1 am quite sure that in the 
afforestation schemes of the Home and 
Dominion Governments woman’s work will 


} 


be welcomed, and owners of big estates who 





have scientific replanting to be d will 
need intelligent foresters 

In war time our dependence on im- 
ported timber cost us an enormous amount 
of money, and I do not suppose that it will 


be long before the Government gets ahead 
with its big afforestation scheme It is 
idyllic work for women, especially for women 
not strong enough for ordinary farm labour.” 

ro sum up, then Except iliffs or 
as head gardeners on big estates ordinary 
work on the land provides but a small 
income for women. A small capital will 
provide, in a few years’ time, an extremely 





good income on a well-managed farm which 
combines fruit, poultry, and pi And 
forestry, for the high-school girl who has 
specialised in science, remains the best 
opening on the land 
A Word of Warning 

I should perhaps add a word of warning 
to women whose experience is ited to 
their own gardens or allotment [his 1s 
not sufficient for business far: ind long 
experience on the land or a course at some 
training school is essential before individual 
launching out. It is not necessary to go to 
an expensive agricultural college, but a short 
scientific, practical training is need lita 
woman ts to make good on the land 


«Next month Our Special Commissioner will deal with the Prospects of Empire 
Migration for Educated Women.) 
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NEEDLECRAFT SECTION | 
A Tea-Table oe | 


> Set Mary Waldron a 








Every month I hope to give a selection of attractive designs specially prepared for the 

worker who requires something a little better than the everyday patterns in common 

use. The Cornflower design given in the following pages will make a unique set— 

Tea-Cloth, Cosy, Afternoon Serviette~which any worker of average ability can easily 
Carry out. 
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The Cornflower Afternoon Tea-Cloth 
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I._—The Afternoon Tea-Cloth 


HE 
the 
Lusta 

sutrounding 


for this beautiful set for 
worked in “ Peri- 
Crochet, The lace 
the tea-cloth measures just 
over 4 inches in width, and each vandyke of 
the pattern is the same measurement from 
point to point. The unusual shape of the 
centre, and the four open squares in each 


crochet 
tea-table is 
No. 30. 


corner add considerably to its appearance. 
An afternoon tea-cloth edged with this lace 
would make a handsome wedding present. 

Foundation.—ot1 worked rather 
tightly. 

Row 1.—1 tr. in fourth from needle, two 
more tr. in next 2 ch. (This is 1 solid, s. 
It is generally made by 4 tr. 
extra s. add 3 tr. 


ch., 


For every 
Thus for 2 s. work 7 tr. 
/ ’ 





Showing how the border of the tea-clo.h 
is embroidered 


for 3 s. to tr., and so on.) Work 13 holes. 


(To make a hole, h., do 2 ch., 1 tr. on third 


foundation ch. fs, $2. $6, 7 Ry, 2S. 
Row 2.—15 ch., 5 s., working first tr. in 
fifth ch. from needle. The last finishes 
over s. of previous row. 7 h., 2 rh. 25. 
am. 2S, 22 2., 2 
k 3 ch. (for first tr.), 5 s 8 h., 











8520, TS, 2m, 2's, 3h, tee 
I s. 
Row 4.—1 s., 9 h., 2 s., 2 diagonal fill. 


ings (d. f.). These are holes with a.diagonal 
across to the left-hand bottom corner. When 
about to make a d. f. do not complete the 
previous tr., but leave 2 loops on the needle 
Work the diagonal tr., finishing by drawing 
through all Complete the h. by 
This tr. will also be 
another d. f. is to 
$s. £2, 2%. 26. t.. £6. SR. 2 

) om. £&, ta. £ 
-_ | oe 


3 loops. 
2 ch., 1 tr., in same h. 
unfinished, as follow. 
Row 5 eg... 


1s, 4d.f,18 


Row 6.—Increase with 15 ch. 5 s., as be 
fore, 10 h., 5.,2d.£.,238.,th., 38., &h.. 3s 

Row 7.—5s.,5h,258, 1h,25s,1d.f 
ré, 2, 3S, 1h Is. 

Row 8 Is. (over s., with 3 ch., to turn 


ae, Ss, 3G 2, 28., th, 6a, 5h, OS 


Row 9.—1 s., O6h., 3 s.,2h,25, 1d. f 


Ew, 42h... fs. 


Row 10.—1 s., 11 h., 7s., t h., 5 s., 3h, 
Is 

Row 11.—Increase with 15 ch. 5 s., 

before, 2 h.,15s., rh., 1 ,d.5.,,26, 19h 
7 2 

Row 12.—5 s., 8h.,6s.,,1th,1s, 1d. f 
's. 28, 28, 6k, 3 8. 

Row 13.—1s., 7h.,2s., th ey 
[C.%, 26, 72.23 


; 14 1 s., Sh 

re 

Row 17.—1 s., 7h., 1 gh Sh.,1s 

Row 18 So. OR 2 ty. oR 2S, 7h 
ss, Fm; 1 

Row 19 Increase, 5 s., Oh., 1 h., 1s 
5 h., 1 oO B., 2 

Row 20.—5 2h, 1 61 
raz, 20. 2 

Row 21 rE s., 20 h., 1 Gn, 28, 45 
Is., 3h I 

R 22 LO, 3h, £8, 6h, 2h, Wi 
I 

Row 3 Increase, Ss Ir h I S., 4 h 
1s, 2¢6.& 26, +h. 3s 

Row 24 . 3h... 3 a Oe 1! 
I rs &.,. 2 

R 25 I oh. § th h., 1 

a hh. 3 

Rk 260 Increase , 5S 2h s 1d I 





— 


Row 27.—5 s., 8h., 1s., 
wae 2 6 3h. 2: t A. 
$426: 2,2 

Row 28.—1 s., 5 h., 
6a. 4h, 1 s, 2 Gk, 
te. @h.,.t 5s. 

Row 29.—1 s.,9h.,1S., 
Sat, « &, 3° a. h, 3 6, 
ch, 3s 

Row 30.—Increase, 5 s., 
on <3, 2 Ry @ S 
S06. 5.,28., 30 B., tS, 

Row 31.—5 s., 8 h., 
8. 6 2 8. 5 ES 

Row 32.—1 s., 5h., 
eat kh. FS. 

This completes one pat- 
tern. Repeat the work- 
ing from Row 1. 


The Corner 


Workto the end of Row 
32 to finish a pattern. 

Rows 23 to 42 are 
exactly like Rows 1 to 10 

Row 43.—1 s., 2 h 
[23S ts. 3 aS; 
28, 39 Rts: 

Row 44.—5 s., 8h.,6s., 1 h.,15s., 1 d. f. 
To eee oe eS 

Row 45.—3 h. (turn with 5 ch.), 2s., 1 h., 
28, 32, 7S, 306,28, RG TR 

Row 46.—1 s.,8h.,1s.,,1d.f., 15. 4h., 
44,22, 0 8. 

Row 47.- 

Row 48. 

Row 49.- 

Row 50.—I_ S., 13 


TH. 25, 6, 45, 6. 2%, 


ce. 2 Duh, OB 
I 


, 
Row 51.—13 h., 1 s. 
5 | 


> 90) , - ~ 
Row 52.—5 s., 7h 
Row 53.—7h., 1 
Row 54 I sh 
Row 55.—5)h., 1 s. 


Row 56. 1 Ss. 

This completes first half of corner. For 
the second half, turn the work. 

Row 1.- Increase (15 ch.), 5 s. For the 
last s., work only 3 tr., and slip-stitch 
into corner of h., 3 slip-stitches to corner 
of h. above. 

Row 2.—4 h., 1s. 

Row 3.—1 s., 6 h. (the last by a tr. 
across), 2 ch., tr. across. 

Row }- 5 h., E S. 

Row 5.—Increase, 5s., 8 h. ‘the last by a 
tr. across , 2 ch., 1 tr. across ; 


5 


‘ From this 
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illustration the details of the lace can 
easily be followed 


Row 6.—11 h., 1 s. 

Row 7.—1 s., 16h. (the last by a tr. across), 
2 ch., 1 tr. across. : 

Row 8.—th.,1s.,5h., 1s., 7h, 15. 

Row 9.—Increase, 5 s.,7h.,2s.,1rh.,1s., 
2h. 2 8. % Bb. By a if. across, 2 ch. x tr, 
across. 

Row 10.—2 s. (for the first only 3 tr. 
required), 2 h,, i S;, 2 h., 2s, 2 EB, 1 8: 
g h., I S. 

Row 11.—1 s., oh., 2.s., 2 d: f., 2:s., thi, 
rs, £4. 3. a. te 2 8 Fh. Oe a 
across, 2 ch., 1 tr. across. 

Row 12.—t h., rd, i. 2 8: Fd £ 
th. £3.60 4, 1S, 6.2 3 

Row 13.—Increase, 5 s., 10 h., 1 s., 2 d. f. 
2s., th., 33: 4 h., & si. (3 &., 2 Slip-stiteh). 

Row 14.—1 s., § R., 2 &., t h., 29 1 -a.f., 
PS. 2 BR. 9 8. 80 Bd ss. 

Row 15.—1s., 1rh., 1s., 1d. f. 
6s... & a, 2S: 

Row 16.—1 s., 6h., 3s.,2h.,25s., 1d. f., 
i ¢., 2 3., fs 

Row 17.—1s.,1rh.,7s.,1h.,58.,3h.,18 

Row 18.—Increase with 11 ch., single 
crochet into corresponding corner on first 
half, 3 ch. (which form 1 tr.), and continue 
e382 kh, FS5 te, 25, oa. £, 9 s.87 oO 2S 


>) 
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Row 31.—5 s., 3h., 1 2d. £. 
RS 7m, FS, 8 hs, FS, FERS 

Row 32.—1s., 7 h., 5 s., rh 
} Pets, 2d. f.,3 ae 

Row 33 Incre ( 15 cl 5 
tm, 2 3, 20... 3.1 1 |} 2 
‘iy aay Sts S8., 5 I s 

Row 34 5 5 I I dct, 
's, 3m, 33. th., 1 i ty FSi, 
6 h:, 2s. 

Row 35.—1 s., 5 h., ¢ + h., 
is. e.kh, 2s, 3 1 I 

Row 36 ee. & 3 2 Gf, 
BO, Seu Sa & Ss. £0.12 

row 37 Increase (1 ] : 
22. 26.3, 4%, i, 2 
10 h., [ s. 

Row 38.—5 s., 8 h., ¢ 2 
-h., 39 




















Row 39 PS, 52, 28. 2th... Fe 





This completes the corner 


The Finished Tea Cosy The Inner Edge 





For the ch., which will be re quired 


Row 19.—5 s.,8h., 6s., rh., 1s., 2d. f£., for the stitching of the lace to the cloth, 
ra. £m, 65. Sh. Fu. work 14 ch., 1 single crochet in each point 
Row 20.—1 s., 7 h., 2 s., 1 h., 2s., 3h, till arriving at the inner point of the van- 
ot, 3G. 8, Fh, Fy TF 9: dvke. Here do 9 ch. For the m ldle space 
Row 21.—1ts, 8h, 1s, 1d.f,1s., 4h., of the corner, opposite the opt quart 
4 S., I h., pa, @ h.. Is work 16 ch. 
Row 22 Increase (11 ch. as in Row 18 


The Making of the Cloth 





Es. It is most important that the linen or 
Row 23.—5 s., 1 h.,3s.,8h.,1d.f.,5 h., damask used for the centre should be exactly 
rs..8R.,29 the right size. It is a good plan to lay 
Row 24 t,. 7 By 3 £59, 2 8 Oh the lace on the material and pin it. If 
a6.,6h., 19 it is found to bea help, run a tacki thre 
Row 25 rho eS, 2 6,2 b. 26. @ he very carefully all round to show just 
ES. dm, 2°67 Th, tS. where the lace will be stitched o1 N 
Row 26.—Increase (11 ch. as in Row 18), remove the lace and cut t 
5 s, OD. 3S, } Rm, 34 2h, 36, Rh. 3 Si, allowing five-eighths of an incl for the 
6h. ¥ « ‘ 
ik 27 ) “ h., OTT, } ‘a 6%’ “, i 
ss. Ss h 2 2 it., reg 7 Pa 
is. % &., 3 10h., 1 14-30 | — of 6| 
Row 28 I 10 h 9 


rs... 2h.,133., 3b 25S., ’ 
kh, ¥S, oR eS LA | 
Row 29 hia @ BR SW " 
7c, $b, Fs; £ le, 2 s., (sli Shtly t 
10 h., Is. } smaller, mice 
R <8) Increase (11 \ as nhown ; 
ch. DL ) , ’ 
' ‘ | 


\ 
as in Row 18), § s., ‘ 
| ine 5) <= 6 > 


= , . 
The simplest and most economical way of cutting the silk 
for the Cosy Cover 





double turning of the hem. This should not 
be more than a third of an inch when 
finished, as otherwise the management of 
the corners would be difficult. Care must 
be taken to get the straight bits of the 
hem exact to a thread. At the outer van- 
dvke, cut away two small triangular bits 
to avoid thickness. At the inner vandyke, 
join on a strip of false hem right across on 
the straight piece, to make the hem con- 
tinuous. 


The Embroidery 





Use ‘* Peri- Lusta’”’ Floss 
Embroidery Cotton, size 12. 
Work the outline twist stitch 
all round on the single ma- 
terial, so that it just hides 
the hemming. The stitch is 
a combination of the simple 
outline stitch and the chain 
stitch. The illustration shows 
Work a 
second row about a third 


how it is done. 


of an inch away, so that the 
corner in the outer vandyke 
is quite sharp 

Midway between these two 
rows of stitching, work French 


het teeth ware? 


knots close together, passing 
the linen round the needle 
twice 

Tais simple border of em- 
brvidery makes a neat and 
suitable finish to the work. 


II.—The Tea Cosy 


OTHING is) more 
dainty on the tea 
table than a plain silk 

or linen cosy covered with a 
crochet slip, which can easily be removed 
for laundering he perfect plainness and 
exquisitely fine workmanship of this model 
will appeal to every woman who insists on 
her cosy being immaculate, and at the same 
time beautiful in design. 

It has no frills, bobs, or fancy trimmings 
Which are inclined to be a danger at the 
table, and so soon become shabby. It is 
simple in construction, being made of four 
sides all alike, and is a convenient shape 


for a teapot of medium size. 


Lhe pattern is adapted from the lace 
541 
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which surrounds the tea-cloth, the 4etails 
and stitches being exactly similar. 

The cosy is of perfectly plain old-gold 
silk, made the exact size of the cover. Each 





side of the model measures 6} inches across 
and 8} inches in height when finished. If 
the cover and lining are cut as shown in the 
diagram, 30 inches of soft silk will be 
ample for both. 

An inside lining of white linen or damask 


The first side of the Tea Cosy, showing the first row 
of the second side worked half-way 


is essential to give firmness to the cosy, and 
to ensure its keeping its shape. It is cut 
rather smaller than the lining, and is padded 
with cotton wool secured with large basting 
stitches. 

he silk lining must, of course, be made 
smaller than the outer cover, or it will sag 
and show the bottom join. The diagram 
shows the best way of arranging this, with 
‘ inch taken off each corner and } inch off 
the bottom. 

\ stitch through each corner and at the 
apex is all that is required to keep the 
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lining in place. The crochet-slip needs no 
attaching at all if it fits correctly. 


Working Instructions 





Foundation.—124 ch., worked fairly 
tightly. 

Row 1.—1 tr. in the fourth ch. from needle, 
continue 1 tr. in each ch. to the end of the 
row, making 120 tr. in all. 

Row 2.—Turn with 3 ch., 1 s., 38 h., 1s. 

Row 3.—1 s., 38 h., 1s. 

Row 4.—1s.,5h.,1s.,15h.,1s., 16h., 1s. 

Row 5.—Increase (with 15 ch., putting the 
first tr. in the fourth ch. from needle), 5 s., 
Pon, oO 7 ee, 30, 25.2: 28, 2h, 2S. 

Row 6.—1 s., 3 h., 2s., 16 h., 2s., 1 h., 
Sea - cae. 6, 3B. 28. 25, 7D 

weet Fs 6., 31 hh, 1 8., 2d. f., 23, 2h., 


4, 34. 2, 28., GR. 3 6., Oh, 2s., 7h. 15. 

Row 8.—1s., 3h.,2s.,,7h., 1s.,3h., 1s., 
ies Oo Ge, 26, 3 BR 5 8, Fd. &,, 
Se, @ mn 3%, FR. 2 & 

Row 9.—Increase (15 ch.), 5 s., 8h., 1s 
Cartas Sey oe 8, Sw, Fd 8, 2S, 
a. 2h, Si, 5 Oo; OR, 2S, 4h, 2 

Row 10.—1s.,4h,258,5h,15., 5h, 
in Oe Ok, Ee, 2K, 2h. F 8, 3 4. £., 
ot. oh, 3%. 

Row 11.—1s., toh., 2s.,4d.f.,1s., rh., 
Tee Ry 2 6, 7 Ke, 8S, I106R., 258., $k. FS. 

Row 12.—1s.,4h,55s, 7h, 1s., 8h, 
a, 2 mo S., 2 6. t., 8, 32-b., 2B, 

Row 13.—Increase 5 s., 10 h., 8 s., 1 h., 
im, Oe, 2 68, 28,26. f., ta, 26, 
7a, 4h, 26 

Row 14.1 s., 4 h., 1 s., 1 d. f.,.2 s., 
oan. ae. oo, 38,3 dG. 1, 36, 20h, 2s: 


to 


Row 15.—1 s., 16 h., 7 s., 2d. f., 3 s., 
cm, 38, 36.4, 38,23 2, 7 5.,1 0. f., 2 
ae 

Row 16.—1 s., 3h., 1s., 1d. f.,3s5., 1h., 
2 oe Se. $6. 6, 24, 2 2 1d. { 
pa, tea 3h, 26.4... 36, 13h. 1 

Row 17.—Increase, 5 s., 14 h., 5 s., 3 h., 
54, 3, 36, 3H. 23. 8h, 2s., th... 2S., 


Sa? oe 

Row 18.—1 s., 3 h., 1 s., 1d. f., 1 s., 1 h., 
ia hee oe, Te OO, 2 he, 35,34 1 
23 h., 1s. 

Row 19.—1 s., 24h., 1s.,2h.,25., 1h, 
Ti oe. 196, 3h. 16. 24.6, 25. oh... 26. 

Rw20—i1s,3h,1s,1df., 15., 
ee, 2s, 24. 6, £6, Ob. 2 :9., 24 h., 21 

Row 21.—Increase, 5s.,7h.,3s.,13h., 1s 
nm, 2 &, 3 &, 3s, toh, ts, = he. 
a. %,, 1a, 4h. F8. 


2 S.,. 93 B.,. 2S. 
Row 25.—I s., 
is, 22. 2575 


Row 26 I 


Pa. 2h, Ph, 2 & £6, 28, Fo h., 2S. 


aa) On e « 
Row 27: 5 


[é 3m, 23.. 9 


Row 28 i s., 


Sa, 2. £, 3 5. 


$6.. 236.4. 3%. 
Row 2 
o 6s. 5 -.. . &.. 


» Be, 


a 


», 2%. ¢ 


Row 30 eo, 


‘Gi... 2s... 8 B:. 


[a by 3s, 2 ik, 


Row 31. 5 S., 


Sh 2h. £8. 88, 1S, Th, 35, Fé 1 
I 


S ‘kh. §2,.9 


Row 32.—1 s 


Q. : S., 


eR, 26.,:4 B., 3s. 3 8. 


i, 2h, Oe £6.28 2 
ma. 6. 2 2 eo = 
1: 


Mh. 6.6, Ph.,'t ¢.;.2 d.2. 
mm; 2s, 27h, 335 7h, 25 
eM, 24.17 2 : tk, 
9h b th > Yh. 


nm, 28, 6h. Fs, th. 
7h, 2, OL, 3 > h., 
10h. 13 

ot. 26. 3 4. 1 ‘, th 
oes S 6, 2 SO. 2, 3 1 h., 
a. 23 

gon. 25.,42:, 1 th. 2a, 
rs, 6€2., 20 1 2 


1% Sh. 24, Se 1S, SR. I ds FAL, 


Is th, 25. 4 


Row 33 rs 


st. 3-64.18, i %, 


,28, 2k, 


is, 3 h., 35., 6 

Row 34 ia, 7 Be 2S SD : hk, 
2H. 2. 2S, 2 2S 2h. 25.. Gh. 2 & 
28. 2h, Fh. 28.2 FR. Th, 2 

Row 35.—5 s., 5h. 2s., 1h, 1 > | 
a6, 68: 256., 2 2s., th I 2 S.y 
ia. 2, 28,48. 56, 7h. 3 

Row 36.—1 s., 13 h., 1 2G: &. S, 
rh., 1 rd. i. 2 1 h., 2 Sh, 2 
5 h., 1 5h. 1 

Row 37 Ps, 22m 2S, 20. 5, 1 th 


Row 42.—1 
Row 43 5 
Row 44 I 
Row 15 I 


ih. £s., § 4. 61 : hn. 
7 rd I 1 h., 
16 h., 2 24 h., 1 
2 3 1oOh., 1 
<2 oe e 

, 30 2, 2 

38 h., I 


Row 47.—40 S. 

Row 48.—1 ch., 
120 d. c. 

This completes 
the first side. The 


other three sides 
are an exact re- 
petition of these 
forty-eight rows, 


and are done with- 
out any breaking 
of the _ cotton. 
This is a_ great 
advantage when 
the cosy comes to 
be laundered, as 
there are no join- 
ings in sewing cot- 
ton, which 
times prove a 
weakness. At the 
beginning of the 
fifth row, after the 
Ir ch. (for the in- 
crease) do an s.c. in 
the corresponding 
corner of the first 
side, and then 3 
ch. to turn. ‘The 
four other 
are similarly con- 
nected. 

The illustration shows the first row of 


some- 





points 


the second side half worked. 


lI.—The Serviette 


HE distinction of a serviette edged 
with crochet lace to correspond with 
the rest of the appointments of the 

afternoon tea-table will appeal strongly to the 
woman who loves to have everything ev suite. 

Much of the charm of this little serviette 
lies in its pleasing outline. The exact worker, 
who dislikes work done in sections and joined 
cotton, will appreciate the 
crochet being done all in one piece. 


with sewing 


The model, cut from a 9-in. square of linen 
the same as that used for the tea-cloth, mea 
sures 8 in. when the hem is done. The same 
care must be exercised in the manipulation 
of the corners as in the case of the tea-cloth, 
The corner inside from the crochet square 
will need a narrow strip of linen to complete 
the hem, while at the other corners it will 





BP a 
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% eet 





Afternoon Tea Serviette 


be necessary to cut away tiny triangles to 
keep the hem flat. 

One row of the embroidery to cover the 
hemming stitches will be quite sufficient for 
so small an article, though a double row 
with the French knots between can be 
worked if desired. 

Foundation.—34 ch. 

Row 1.—1 tr. into 4th ch. from needle, 
r4 tr. in the next 14 ch., 4 h., 1s. 


Row 2.—Increase with 15 ch., 9 s., put- 
ting the first tr. into the 4th ch. from needle, 
4B. t 8 

Row 3.—1I.s.,, 2h. 2s, £23 9 hy, 
2s: 

ROW 4.-~2 S.,.9 BR, 1 3,2 Be 98, FT mR 

Row 5.——Increase, 15 ch., as before, 5 s., 
6 he, Sy 7 ee S. 

R o Increase, 15 ch., 5 s., 5 h., 1 s., 
iD; 5 8.0 Bo F 

Row 7 LS. 2h, $34.28. 13.62. 33: 
S bh. ¥ 3. 


Row 8.—1s.,8h.,1s.,0h,1s.,2h., 1s. 
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Row 9.—Increase, 15 ch., 5 s., 4 h., 1 s., Repeat from Row 32 six times. This will 
TR, FS, 7 hy 2S. give eleven vandykes, counting from the 
Row 10.—Increase, 15 ch., 5 s., 7 h., 1's., corner. Two more are given in the working 
oR, §&,'4 2. 2% of the corner, making thirteen points in all, 
» ) > c , 
. ha “i : “i oRy Fh. ER, 2, TE, Corner of Narrow Edging 
Row 12.—1s., 9h., 2s., 1 h., 1 s., to h., Rows 36 and 37.—1 s., 2h., 1 s., 1h, 1 
Tae, Sh, FR, 28. Row 38.—1 s., 4h., 1s. 
Row 13.—Increase, 15 ch., 5 s., 4 h., 1Ss., Row 39.—4s. Turn the work 
Om. thy Se, t., 2 8, 8h. 20, Sh, 26. Row 40.—Increase with 15 ch., 4 s., 2 tr. 
Row 14.—Increase, 15 ch., 5 s., 8 h., Is., on side of tr. of Row 309 
oa, 2h, 3G: b, 2h, 05., $s, 6h, 85. Row 41.—Slip stitch along the t p of first 
Row 15.—1s., 2h, 1s, 1h, 15s., 14h,  s. of Row 38, 4h., 1s. 
se, £¢.1,23.48. 23. 7, 2s Rows 42 to 44.—1s.,2h,1s., 10h.,1 
Row 16.—1 s., O6h., 1s., 2d. f., 1s., 2h, Row 45 Increase, 15 ch., 5 | Is 
a. 32. 28.2648. 56. th. 8s... 2 hk ES. Row 46 .s,.40. 22 
Row 17.—1s., 2h., 1s., 1h, 1s., toh, Work ten more points and rer 
Cie eee 28. 2h, Fu, 7K. 20. 2S. £, twice. 
6. 3, f 8. For the fourth side work seven pi 
Row 18.—5 s., 5 h., 1s., 2 h., 2s., 1 h., (counting the corner on¢ 
ih . h : Diy Pe, 28, 34.0, 18, 5 By The Joining of the Crochet 
Row 19.—5s., 4h., 1s., 4h., 3s., 1h., 25., The joining should be done, as in the 
cath. 3 ee £s., 2 2s. 2h. 2s model, invisibly. <A line of dots in the 
Row 20.—1 s., 5h., 1s., 2d. f., 1s., rh, tration shows where it occurs 
Poth RR, 2S, Th, Fs, FR, LO, Work the eighth point to the end of th 
Ph Ss & two similar rows, and then proceed 
Row 21.—1s., 2h, 1s, 1h,15s.,6h., follows: 
Pa, 6a 4 OS, 8 O26. 36 1. os th, Row 1 5 ch., slip stitch up last of con 
26. © h., ft s. mencing row, 5 tr., on 5 ch., 1s., 4 h. 
Row 22.—5 s., 6h., 2 s., 3 h., 2 s., 2 h., Row 2.—5 s., 2 h., 1 tr., across to 
Bh, 4 5., 3 &. tion ch. to form a hole, 2 ch., 1 tr. acre 
Row 23.—5s., 4h. 18s.,8h.,15.,6h., 15. Row 3 ey 
Row 24.—1s.,15h.,15s.,2h.,1s.,1h., 1s. Row 4 I s., 2 h., 1 tr. on last tr. of s. of 
Row 25 5S, 2B 29 TR, 339., 15R. 2S previous row, 2 tr. in h., slip 1 ul 
Row 26.—5 s.,7h., 5 s., 4 h., 1s. foundation ch. the length of 1 1 
Row 27.—5 s., 4h., 18., 7h., 1s. Row 5.—2 ch., 1 tr. on last tr. of s. of 
Row 28.—1s.,7h.,1s.,2h., 1s, 1h, 1s. previous row, 2 h., 1s 
Row 29.—1s.,2h.,1s., 1h, 15.,7h., 1s. Row 6 3 s.,2 tr. inh., 1 slip stitch acro 
Row 30.—9 s., 4 h., 1s. into foundation ch 
Row 31.—5 s., 4h., 1s For the sewing on ch. work 14 ch. bet 
Rows 32 and 33.—1s.,2 h.,, 1s.,1h., 1s. the points and 7 ch. at each cornet Slip 
Row 34.—Increase, 15 th., 5 s., 4 h., 1s. stitch along the inside corner of tl 
Row 35.—5s.,4h., 1s inlet. 
Next month's “ Needlecraft Section” will include the working instructions of a Crochet 


and Mus!in Cushion Cover, a Dainty Lace Edging, a Brush-and-Comb Bag, and 
handsome Afternoon Tea-Cloth, 


Inquiries and suggestions regarding this section should be addressed to “The | 


THE QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4.” 
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“ DON’T know why the American ex- 


‘Away 


pression back’ comes into 
my mind when I remember the tor- 

rid, sun-baked little town set in the back 
of beyond.’’ Henley spoke musingly, and 
as he spoke he knocked the ashes from his 
pipe into the fender. ‘“‘ There was a certain 
aloofness about it, a sense of being very 
far from everything, which gave one the 
feeling that it was indeed ‘ away back.’ ”’ 
Beyond a sympathetic grunt I said 
When Henley had once started 
on the reminiscence track I had found it 
best to say as little as possible. He talked 
more glibly if nobody interrupted him, and 


nothing. 


he was not a person who poured out remin- 
iscences with ease; he needed something 
to rouse him, to bring him as it were into a 
reminiscent vein What had roused him on 
this particular evening in November when 
he and I sat smoking in my den, I cathnot 
Say, unless it was a vague remark of mine 
about the wildernesses and solitary places 
of the earth 

“ The Oriental,” 
Henley’s voice went on dreamily. 


town was. typically 
Low 
White houses and flat roofs, with the dome 
of the tiny local mosque showing above their 
flatness. And it was planted in the most 
barren-looking place you can imagine, 
sheltered from the North by a range of squat 


rocky hills, whilst in front of it stretched 


By 
L.GMoBERLy 


unimaginable reaches of sandy desert which 
went away and away to the farthest horizon, 
Kodran, as I will call it, lay just off the 
main caravan route across the desert, but 
traders occasionally visited it, and I1’’—a 
slow smile spread over his face—‘‘ I was 
one of the traders.” 

“You? Was that one of the 
when— $3 

“When I playeda part ?”’ he interrupted. 
““Yes—one man in his time plays many 
parts. That’s true enough. I have done 


times 


my share of play-acting, and—how I have 
enjoyed it!”’ He threw back his head and 
laughed, the ringing spontaneous laugh 
which made his personality so dear to his 
friends. He talked occasionally of getting 


on in years, but the “ getting on’’ showed 
only in his hair where there were silver 
threads, and in the crow‘s-feet round his eyes. 
But the eyes themselves were as clear and 
keen as ever; and in mind he was still the 
same enthusiastic, eager creature he had 
always been. He was filled with an irre- 
pressible spirit of youth. Jack Henley had 
never lost his passion for seeing strange 
lands and doing strange things, and if he 
could only go into the land of his desire by 
disguising himself, then disguised he would 
be. 

I went into Kodran as a trader,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ and what is even more important I 
got out again. To get in is one thing; to 
get out again is very often quite another.’’ 

But what on earth took you there at 


all? And what goods did you trade ?’”’ 
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I burst out, staring at Henley’s face, whose 
jeeting expressions seemed to tell of one 
reminiscence chasing 
brain. 

‘“‘I wanted to see what it was like,’’ he 
answered nonchalantly, “it had a reputa 
tion for fanaticism and loathing of the 
Christian stranger and pilgrim which sur- 
passed even that of Mecca itself; and it 
also had a reputation for turquoises of a 
rather special shade of blue. They made 
my trading excuse, and I took some choice 
silk goods from India to barter for them. 
Oh! there was a great deal of Arabian 
Nights about the whole adventure, although 
I am bound to say I held my life in my 
hands, and a very slippery sort of hold it 
was.” He laughed rather grimly, and my 
interest quickened. 

‘I’m bound to say, too, that my get-up 
was rather good,’’ he went on after a pause, 
‘‘T looked a fairly ferocious specimen from 
Peshawar (my dark eyes make it possible for 
me to play the Eastern), and I looked a really 
cut-throat villain type of trader, and before 
starting on my little excursion I spent 
weeks in the bazaars getting the lingo well 
into my brain, learning exactly what those 
trader chaps do, how they carry on their 
business, how they travel—oh ! 
connected with the job. I enjoyed those 
weeks. They gave me an insight into a 
side of native life I hadn’t mastered before 
and I could tell you a thing or two which 
would raise those few remaining hairs of 
yours on your head, Jem, old man. As for 
my journey after I once really started, I 
could prose on all night about that. The 
details would fill a volume, and I can tell 
you there would be plenty of romance and 
real fairy tale in that volume. Not the sort 
of fairy tale that lacks truth, but the fairy 
tale of wonder and interest However 
that’s not what I set out totell you. Kodran 
back—came into my mind this 
evening, and with the remembrance of that 
horrid little white 
rest.”’ 

“All the rest ?’”’ I questioned, 
fell silent for quite a long time 

‘‘ All the rest,’’ he repeated, then went on 
more briskly. ‘‘ Well, as a trader from 
India I was put up like all the other traders 
of heterogeneous kinds, in a little inn just 
inside the town gate, a ramshackle sort of 
place built round a courtyard. In the hot 


another across. his 


everything 


—away 
town 


came—all the 


when he 


weather it was fairly all right, for one chiefly 
slept curled up in our respective corners of 
the said courtyard. But in winter, when the 
cold is as freezingly cold as in summer the 
heat was torridly hot, I fancy that inn must 
be a very unpleasant place in which to stay. 
Guests are herded together in one large low 
room, where ventilation is non-existent, 
And I should fancy humanity is a trifle too 
omnipresent, not to mention all the humble 
followers which a very unwashed humanity 
brings in its train. But when I was there 
we lay in the courtyard that was open to the 
sky, and at night that sky was like indigo 
velvet, deep and dark and soft, sown with 
stars so big and brilliant, hanging like great 
lamps and hanging as it seemed so low that 
one felt one only had to put out a hand and 
grab them down. In my special corner of 
the courtyard there was a scent of roses 
from some hidden bush in a garden beyond 
the courtyard’s high wall. ‘To this day the 
smell of roses makes me see again that crowd 
of queer merchants from India, and from 
more outlandish places, and that velvety 
sky set thick with stars that hung over us 
like a jewelled canopy. There are not many 
things I could not tell you about the way 
they run a khan in Kodran, and about the 
type of fellow guests you are likely to meet 
there. 

‘There was one old chap with whom I 
struck up a queer sort of friendship. He 
hailed from Afghanistan; we had made 
acquaintance during the journey up, and 
it was from him that I learnt where I was 
most likely to get the particular turquoises 
which were ostensibly the reason for my 
Visit to Koran. 

‘Go to the house of the three willows 
by the Northern gate,’ he said, ‘ Achmed al 
Hussein, who dwells there, will, if he be in 
the right mind for dealing, barter some of 
his turquoises for the silks you bring. He 
should by now need silk for the wedding 
gown of his daughter,’ the old gentleman 
added thoughtfully, stroking a very black 
and very bushy beard, though by the way 


no blacker or bushier than mine ! Pell 
him I bade you go to him—I, Muhamed al 
Din—or, stay—give him this I would go 


with you myself but that ere the dawn 
breaks [ must be on my way to the villages 
of the desert. But give him this,’ and he 
drew from somewhere in the voluminous 


folds of his garment, a slip of parchment on 
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which he scribbled some illegible hiero- 
glyphics; he is a worthy man, Achmed,’ 
my old friend said slowly, ‘ but he will not 
always trade—he will not always trade. He 
needs many soft words, much honeyed 
speech.’ 

““T found my old friend’s remarks per- 
fectly true, for armed though I was with his 
hieroglyphic scrawl, I did not find the white- 
bearded old gentleman who sat like a spider 
in the gloomy recesses of a dark little shop, 
at all easy to tackle. He began business 
by asking me a shower of questions difficult 
sither to answer or evade, and his black eyes 
peered at me with such piercing scrutiny 
that more than once I was afraid he had 
seen through my disguise. But by dint of 
patience, that illimitable patience so neces- 
sary in dealing with Orientals, I at last 
persuaded him to look at my silks and to 
bring out from a yet darker recess behind 
him some of his famous turquoises. The 
hair of a Bond Street jeweller would turn 
white if he could have seen the filthy rags 
in which the stones were wrapped, and the 
black corners from which they were taken. 
But I am bound to say they were beautiful 
enough to make me want to whistle, or draw 
a long breath, or do any other idiotic thing 
to show surprise and pleasure—which was 
just the very last thing to wish to show 
when dealing with an Eastern. I suppressed 
my natural desire, and glanced languidly 
and with a shrug of the shoulders at Achmed ’s 
treasures, 

«These are the best ?’ I asked, as much 
as to say— I don’t think much of them, 
anyway,’ and I saw the keen black eyes 
searching my face curiously. 

“*TIn exchange for the silk that is white, 
but not of the finest, yes,’ he answered, 
whereupon I shrugged my shoulders and 
made as if I would gather up and re-pack 
the silks I had spread out upon his murky 
counter—if the rather tottering object on 
two legs behind which he squatted could be 
dignified by such a name. Then he clapped 
his hands, and in a moment there appeared 
from the house behind the shop a man, tall 
and slight of figure, a man who stooped a 
little as he walked. The old man said some 
words sharply to him in a tongue I could not 
understand, and the tall man vanished, to 
return again quickly, carrying in his hand a 
Square box of native make and curiously 
carved. Having given this to his master 


ue 
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(for I concluded he was a servant of some 
description) he stood back in the shadows, 
whilst Achmed put the box upon the counter 
and with great deliberation unlocked it. 
Slowly unlocking it, he drew out, still with 
great deliberation, some more small bundles 
of filthy-looking rags, which he unwrapped 
at a snail like speed little short of madden- 
ing. But the turquoises hidden in those 
unseemly wrappings nearly made me gasp. 
Never before or since have I seen anything 
like their pure exquisite colouring. They 
were of a blue to dream about, and in every 
way most wonderful, and P ; 

‘“ Did you get some ?”’ 
Henley shook his head. 

‘‘ That’s where my story comes in,” he 
said. ‘‘ I’m going to tell you the reason 
why I did not get those stones, though i 
would have given double their value to 
possess the beautiful things. Old Achmed 
and I bargained and argued and bargained 
again for the best part of an hour, and all 
the time the tall slim form of the servant 
was just visible in the shadows at the back 
of the shop. But as far as I could see he 
was totally uninterested in the proceedings. 
He stood as still as a statue, his tall figure 
stooping forward just a little, as though he 
were tired, or as if he were listening intently 
for some sound which never came. Some- 
thing in that strange listening attitude 
interested me. My eyes turned again and 
again to the corner where the man stood, 
and when finally 1 brought my bargaining 
to an end for that day by proposing to 
consider the matter, and to return next 
morning, I found myself watching curiously 
to see whether the servant as he undoubtedly 
was, would emerge from the shadows and 
take the box once more from his master. I 
even hung,about more than was necessary, 
so curious was I, for some unexplained 
reason, to see the face of the man who 
stooped, who seemed to be listening with 
such intentness for a sound that never came. 
My hope was fulfilled. He did emerge from 
his corner, and coming forward took the 
now carefully locked box from Achmed’s 
hands. And as he turned away to go back 
to the place behind the shop from which 
he had first emerged, his eyes met mine fully 
and squarely. 





I put in eagerly. 


own—and the saddest eyes I ever saw! 
Mind you, Kodran is not in a part of the 


“And they were blue eyes—as blue as your 
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accustomed to meet 


natives of the town 


world where one 1s 
blue eyed people rhe 
are a black-eyed race, and this man was 
them. His 


clean-shaven face em 


most emphatically not one of 
skin fair, his 
phasised the blue eyes 
made it impossible to doubt that whoever 


or whatever he 


was 
fairness, and _ his 
might be, this man was no 
Oriental of any sort or kind. Of course he 
might belong to one of those fair-skinned 
populations to be found in Central Asia, 
but something about him, something in the 
shape of his features, the poise of his head, 
I don't gave me a 
stinctive feeling that he 
the East but to the West. 
turning away, and I bent over the counte1 


know what queer in- 
not to 


And as he was 


belonged 


to gather up my silken goods, I floundered 
against him with deliberate clumsiness, and 
with that he 
had not 


such force would have been 


bowled over if | held him up. As 
I did so I whispered in his ear. 
Vee English.’ I 


what made me say 


are idea 
From that 
day to this I have never been able to account 


for them, 


have no 
the words. 
they sprang to my lips spon 
And as I looked 


in them a sudden 


taneously, intuitively 
into his eyes again, I saw 
flash which came and went all in a second, 


leaving behind it only sheer bewilderment 
Then he 


shook his head, disengaged himself from me 


a gaze of puzzled blankness 


and moved away, whilst I, my brain in a 
chaotic state, folded up my silks and 
departed, promising to return next morn 
ing. But that fellow’s face haunted me, 
absolutely haunted me—the sadness and 


bewilderment in his eyes, the queer stooping 
attitude, the whole man haunted me all that 
way and the night that followed. Whv 
was he there What was he Was he in 
Achmed’s household a servant of; 
And what had that gleam in hi 


slave ? 
eves signified 
the gleam so quickly extinguished by the 
puzzled stare of non-comprehension, 
“When I Achmed 
day he already had the 
beside him; he had 


went to hop next 


box of turquoises 


no need to call his tall 


servant, and I confess I was acutely dis- 
appointed. I wanted to see the man again, 
I wanted to look again into hi sad eve 
which had the Ln ort of expre ion a 
that in the eves of a lost dog but he did 


not appear, and I was beginning to despair 
I , } 
struck me, 


ingratiate myself with Achmed 


of seeing him, when a thought 
I would so 


that he might invite me beyond the precincts 
of the dark little shop into the house behind 
it And forthwith 
his choicest turquoises, and thoug 


glanced at 


I agreed to buy one of 
h his eves 
me suspiciously, they flashed 
with satisfaction as well In fact—matters 
proceeded in a harmonio\ 
and the amount of silk I handed over to the 
old ruffian must 
the daftest trader he 


But my 


most 
have made him think me 
ever came acros 


trick worked. I was invited, and 


invited with a certain cordiality, to drinl 
coftee with my fellow merchant, and witl 
a suave and hospitable manner he escorted 
me into the little court behind his hous« 


I will not dignify it by the name of garden, 


though coarse grass covered it, ar mongst 
the grass grew a tangle of ros« still there 
was a certain green pleasantness about it; 
the shadow thrown by the house shielded 
it from the sun, and it was full of the 


fragrance of roses, red and white 





ing pink rheir petals fell upon the coar 


grass, their sweeping tendrils seemed to 
twine in every direction “about thei 
growth there was a prodigality which had 
a fascination of its own The tall servant 
brought us out the coffee, but th h I 
realised that his eyes rested upon me witl 
a curious questioning glance, | made n¢ 


other sign 


From behind a window of 


ttice 


work 


there came a sound of p 
girl’s voice sang in high shrill tones of a 
strange and compelling sweetness, fro! 
which the monotony of the song did not 
detract. 

‘“* My daughter sings,’ Achmed explaine 
in a moment of expansion, * her weddn 
day will soon be here—the d 
will wear the silk for which I have rtere 
to you my finest turquoise 

May good fortune bles 
and its wearer,’ I replied solemi S| 
weds with one of the townsmen of Iodr 

“* Even so,’ he answered nd at that 
precise moment a customer entered t coo! 
of the Shop just visible from 
and with an apology Achmed rose and left m 
toattend tobusine I blessed that tome! 
Hle gave me the opportunity I wante for 
the tall servant stood close under t ( 
ready to fetch more cottee or « other 
behest for his mastet His f 
towards me, and when Achmed’s \ W 
audible from the shop, I beckoned to him, 


34> 


ae Sa 


pointing to my cup as the o 


for doing so—in case any 
were upon Us. 

‘*Tell me quickly,’ I 
breath, * 


Are vou an Englishman ? ’ 


why are you here ; 


flash in his eyes,then 
the bewilderment, 
and finally 


such dull despair as 


a look of 


made my heart ache. 

Pe ’ he fal 
tered, ‘I anc 
looked 


dumbly as 


at me 
though 
) “111 ro ¢ | 
imploriig me to help 
him out. And at 
that instant an in- 


then 


spiration came 10 
\N | i V 
Per- 


Was pure 


me how O! 
Heaven know 
haps it 
intuition ; perhaps 
some dim _ recolle 
tion came to me ol 
a story I had read; 
perhaps it was just 


me ot those lu 


lukes which h; 
to us all at time 
But, still under my 
oreath, and wit! 
my eves tixed 


his lace, I 


throu 


upol 
hummed 


sh the opening 


stensible reason 
inquisitive eyes 
said under my 
Who are you ? 
Again came the 


(7 «) 


we 
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The 
bending over me, his face aglow, his eyes 
listened. But 
and then’— 
away in a dull, 
came. It 
darkness,’ 





in an excited whisper. tall servant was 
listened and 

that whistle— 
trailed 
‘the rush 


gleaming. ‘ I 


it never came 


his voice suddenly 


despairing note was 


like a great darkness—a great 


he repeated. He spoke slowly, as though 


he were feeling with difficulty for every word, 


almost as a foreigner might speak, trying a 


new language. 


‘“ “Who are you I whispered back, my 


to the house with 


lance straying nervously 


o| 
< 





bars of ‘God Save a 
the King Ph 
thir worked Likke ‘ , . , i 
ae ‘gaa q “68 My daughter sings, Achmed explained, em 
‘her wedding day will soon be here 

In the twinklin ol 
a second, the fiecure beside me was stand- its lattice windows, behind which the high 
ing upright at the salute, hi heels sweet singing had ceased. 
together, his hand suddenly lifted as though \lan—McCray Che words came very 
to rest upon the sword word which slowly. ‘ It was a night attack—we were 

iS nol j But the sword to which overwhelmed by numbers. I had—for- 
he had been accustomed That thought gotten it all—now I remember. Prison— 
went racil through my mind. He had _ torture A dazed look of horror dawned 
been accustomed to find the sword there in his eves, ‘and then—this,’ he looked 
When his hand went out to it as ‘ God round him with a wisttul, puzzled stare. 
Save the Kine’ wa played Phe man was fhis,’ he repeated. ‘How long has it 
oe Ollicer. an Enelish oficer. and vet be wax been I do not know. Only I am the 
here performit menial tasks for a rufftianly rvant of Achmed he dropped suddenly 
old trader in the streets of Kodran ! into the vernaculat ind I do not know— 


‘He said, Wait: there 
Whistle + God S$ 
attack.’ ‘The 

1235 


ave the 


words wert 


till you hear me 
King '"—then we 


poken into my eat 


L do not know 


‘One thing I know fo1 certain,’ l whis- 


pered back emphatically, * you are comii 
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away from here with me; at whatever 
cost I shall get you away. Just remember 
that And before he could’ answer 


Achmed reappeared, having dismissed his 
customer. 

“With much floweriness of speech I ex- 
plained that I 
might 


was asking his slave if | 


dare to ask for more of his coffee 
which was of such superlative excellence, 
and I fancy he was quite unsuspicious, for he 
instantly dispatched the poor chap to get 
what I required, and resumed his own talk 
of turquoises and silks. But my brain was 
My thoughts tumbled over 
another in a sense of bewilderment mingled 


with a 


on fire one 


determination somehow—l could 


not in the least see how—but somehow to 
rescue a fellow countryman from such a 
terrible fate. 

Servant, practically slave, to an old 
ruffian of a turquoise dealer in a hole and 
corner place like Kodran, and he—if | 
mistook not—a British officer. Oh! the 
thing was monstrous, impossible. Some- 


thing 
my hurrying thoughts poured on in a flood 
of incoherences which the moment I 
could not sort out or define. 


must be done, and done quickly. So 


for 


‘“ Suppressing as best I could my eager 
haste to be gone and to think matters over 
quietly, I finished my coffee and the long- 
host, and at 
I felt 1 must be alone 
the 


raucous 


winded conversation with my 
last made my escape 
in the 

smelling 


open air, away from crowded 


their 
and ceaseless pressure of humanity 


streets with noises 


And | 


walked out of the gate that was nearest to 


Achmed’s house, and so into the desert 
country that rolled to the low hills on 
one side, and on every other stretched to 


infinite horizons where it seemed to touch 


the sky. 
‘Vegetation was 


parse; the golden shini 


ness of the sand under a cloudless sky made 
up the chief colouring of the place, with 
the great purple shadows thrown by the 
town and by the very occasional bush or 


shrub. 

«And it was curiously silent after the din of 
the narrowstreets, silent with that mysterious 
the desert [ walked 
meditating deeply as I walked, 


silence of slowly, 


and coming 


to no very definite conclusion, excepting 


that I must contrive by hook or by crook 


to see again the tall man who stooped, the 


man with the sea-blue eyes, who had stood 





so stiffly to attention when I whistled 


God 


Save story of 


the King.’ That wonderful 
Kipling ‘The Man Who Wa seethed in 
my mind. Was Achmed’s 


servant something of the same kind 


the story of 


I had come to no very certain idea what 
was best to do by the time I returned to my 
corner of the inn courtyard, and when night 
came I lay there wide awake staring at the 
starry sky, and with the sweetness of roses 
the garden the wall 
The 


court were fast asleep 


from ove! drifting all 
other occupant of the 


snoring loudly 


about me 
and 
outside in the city the perpetual 


the day 


noises of 


were hushed into stillness 


nothing 


stirred And a faint drowsiness was at last 
beginning to steal over me, when I heard a 
rustling in the rose-bush that topped the 


wall, and for an instant a dark object 
between me and the starlit vel 
Then someone slid quietly to my 
one wrapped in a dark all-envelo 
garment,and an instant later, to mn 


amazement, a woman’s voice whispered in 


my eal 

fime presses,’ she said, speaking tl 
language of Kodran, ‘ why did you speak 
to him whose eyes are as the sky 1n summer 
He babbles now in a tongue I know not, of 
things I do not understand And ’— I 
was dimly conscious that ] wrung her 
hands together I have betrayed him— 
though he be the light of my lif the heart 


of my world.’ 

Betrayed him How?’ I rapped 
out, in tones as low as hers, and s] rouched 
close beside me, swaying backwards and 
forwards in unmistakable anguish 

I saw him peak wit t he 
moaned under her breath then—h«e 
came into the house prat ti 
tongue, and I knew—I knew O women 
are wise in hidden knowledge that knows 
though no one tells. I knew 1 were not 
what vou seemed. You are no true trader 
from Peshawar,’ she burst ou fiercely, 
though still her words were vw pered, 
‘and I have told my father what I know. 
He : 

\ wh I realised he wa \ ng her 
hands ‘ He will see to it that 1 er thou 
ner he of the blue eyes leaves the town alive 
My father’s anger bur hotly inst thee. 
Chere is no escape, unles 


Unless what : I asked when = ske 


paused. 
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WENTY, thirty, or forty years on 

the road of life—it is time for you 

to stop and think seriously as to what 

your position may be ten or fifteen years 
hence. 


ee you are in the height and 
strength of your manhood — doing 
well—happy in your life—strong and eager 
in your work. But who can tell how 
long your good fortune may last, or when 
your carefully considered investments may 
go wrong—as investments do—or when your 
wife and family may be left to face the 
world without your aid ? 


What Then ? 


HY not start now to make certain 
provision for ycur retirement, for 

your wife, family, or dependants by means 
of Endowment Assurance? —an_invest- 
ment providing benefits which no other 
form of investment or saving can offer. 
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Say you are now qo (you can start af any 
age), you may effect a profit-participating 
policy for £1,000, or any sum you choose, 
to be payable to you ten or fifteen years 
hence, together with substantial profits. 
Should you unfortunately die during this 
time the full amount of £1,000, plus 
profits due at the time, would be paid to 
your wife, family, or dependants without 
any deductions or future liabilities. And 
you have the security of the ‘' British 
Dominions,’’ the All-British Insurance 
Company, whose funds exceed £16,000,000, 
invested mainly in British Government 
Securities. 


P fie: 2 s a proposition every man and woman should seriously consider. It 
y “ a 


luty you owe 





that the €¢ 





this beneficial form of investment. 
jor your old QLE sc 


TSE 


THs 


or 





» yourself and your dependants. It ts well to remembe) 
‘lier the age the lower is the premium. Send a post card to-day for 
pat Prospectus, which will give you full particulars of 
Make an early start to assure provision 
delay means the payment of an extra premium. 





Head Office: British Dominions House, Royal Exchange Avenue, 
London, E.C.3. 


Branches and Agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 


Applications for Agencies invited. 


ASSETS EXCEED £16,000,000 
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Unless I help thee both to go—thou 
and he—he who is the light of my life, the 
heart of my world. It tears my own heart 


to think that he must go, and yet 


and yet 
—'tis his life—his life Her voice trailed 
into a pitiful silence, and I sat bolt upright 
and felt for her hands in the folds of the 
enwrapping garment 

“* Vou love him enough to think of him 
rather than of yourself ?’ I said, ‘ there is no 
greater love in all the world.’ A queer 
little sob broke from her, her hands stirred 
in mine 

“* Mv love is 


great enough to face death 
for him,’ she said “and he 


and he,’ her 

brave tones faltered, ‘ will go away to his 

own land, and mate with one whose eyes 

are blue like his, blue as the sky in summer 
and I—who loved him * again she 

paused, 

‘ Have 


I not to-day bartered my fairest silk to your 


“You will wed happily,’ I said 


father for your marriage gown She laughed 


under her breath, she laughed a soft terrible 
laugh that hurt me. 
“ “Give me back the turquoise my father 


sold,’ sh« 


him from pursuing you—even if—even if 


whispered ;‘ only so can LI hinder 


your ¢ cape can be contrived 

‘ How lon he stayed explaining to me 
her carefully thought-out plan I do not 
know. But she made it pla 
matters were 





to me that 


sutticiently erious, and | 


willingly enough 
to her, when | realised that upon it might 


hang so much 


surrendered the turquoise 


In the darkest hour before the dawn 
, : : , 
breaks, be close beside the Eastern gate, 


the gate that is always shut,’ were her final 


instruction wait ther until we come 
he who is the light of my life and I, In the 
darkest hour before the daw 

“ Like a gho { at lid awa from me, and 
it was amazing to see how nimbly she scaled 
the crumbling wall Phen Tow left alone 


with my not wholly pleasant meditations 


and my snoring companions under the starry 
canopy of sky Phere was no doubt about 
the darkness that comes before dawn, as | 
Stole through th lent city to the Eastern 
gate which f me reason \ never used 
It wa dat Lat ¢ d be felt, anda 
lence like the ‘ i | to startin 
viol { ( 1 pariah 
dog growled as | Wwittil v kicked him, or 
When f by me in th ‘loom 


THE LOVE OF A 


WOMAN 





At the place of rendezvous, a very deserted 
corner of the town, stood two figures very 
dimly outlined, and one came forward witli 
an uncertain step, and put a hand on my 
arm, speaking in a curious groping way as 
though searching for words. 

English—too ?’ he said, ‘can we— 


Yes,’ I said grimly, ‘ we are going to 
get away. How we do _ it—this lady 
knows,’ and I glanced towards the other 
form wrapped in its voluminous dark 
garments. 

Oh ! 


trader from Peshawar,’ she said, 


guard him well. And when in days to 
come he weds with one of his own land, tell 
her that another woman loved him—even 
to the death.’ 


heard her words, and I regarded them as 


I do not fancy the poor chap 


Eastern 
Having spoken she drew us into a dark alley 


along the side of which was a wall. 


the poetical expression ot an 


You cannot go by the gate,’”’ she said, 


you must climb, the wall.’ Then suddenly 


she seized my hands ‘That I betrayed 
him to my father, forgive This is my 
amend this—-and what comes after.’ She 


said the last words under her breath, and 
loosening my hands lifted her veil and looked 
I shall never 
I don't 
believe the poor chap knew what he was 


up into my companion’s face. 


forget the yearning love in her eyes. 


doing, he was still too dazed and contused 
But he bent his tall head to hers and kissed 
her, and a sort of radiance shone all ove1 


her face as she suddenly dropped her veil 


larry not he said quickly, ‘ tarry 
not at all Fly for your lives—and fare- 
well—farewell ! the word sounded like 


a benediction, and | take it she meant it as 


ilness of it lingered with m« 


such Lhe 
long after my companion and T had climbed 
over. the wall and truck out across thie 


It was long before Alan McCray wa 


able to ive me any connected account of 
himself, and throughout our long and 
perilous journey he was unable to share any 
of the responsibility He was still like a 
person Gaze lor w k in his sleep Bit 
| bit memory came | k to him, He had 
| nin one of our trontier wars, one of a 
little band besieged in a fort which held out 
to the bitter end—overwhelmed at last by 


cnormo \ perl number lie was 
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left for dead, and then discovered by one of 
the enemy to be still alive, and carried off 
by him into captivity, and eventually sold 
to Achmed the trader of Kodran. Always 
one thing had remained in his mind, he was 
to listen—to 


listen for a sound, but what 


the sound was had eluded his mind. Until 
I whistled ‘ God Save the King ’—and then 
he knew, he remembered. He had _ ob- 


viously in no way reciprocated the love of 
Achmed’s daughter for him. She was just 
part of the long, long-dream from which I 
had finally awakened him, a dream which 
held more of weariness and horror than of 
any joy. 


‘** He eventually recovered completely, and 


married one of the dearest women in the 
world.” 

“ And—the other woman,” I put in, when 
Henley stopped, ‘‘ what became of the 


who said she would love 


to death 


woman him even 


“She did it,’’ Henley answered gravely 
““ she loved him—to the death.’’ . 
“You don’t mean——” I said brokenly | 


“ | heard of it long afterwards, and quite 
by accident,’’ he said ; ‘“‘ rambling about the 
bazaars in Northern India, talkit 
person and that, I heard the story of the ts 
foreigner who had been into Ko 


r with this 


lran in dis- 
guise, the foreigner who had he 
And their escape, so my in- 
told me, had been planned by the 
daughter of old Achmed, the dealer in tur- 
quoises. She paid for her 


Iped another 
to escape. 


formant 


faithfulness to 


McCray with her life Her father was 
fanatical to a degree—and hi laughter 
never wore her wedding gow She died 
for the man she loved—she laid down he 


life for 


her friend,” 





Can We Communicate 


With the Dead ’ 


LLA WHEELER WILCON, in her 


sage to oul 


Mes- 
readers another 
page, raises a question that is being debated 
with almost painful intensity at the present 
time. She that in so-called 
” lies the religion of to-day 
Certainly the revelations 
men as Sir A Doyle 
and Sir Oliver Lodge must be carefully 
weighed. But has established 


given on 


claims the 
“new revelation 


and 


ot such 


to-morrow, 


Conan 


Spiritualism 


A Clear Statement 





lam giving in my June number a thought- 


ful, well-balanced 
Smith on 


article by E. Vaughan 
“Can We Communicate 


with the 


Particulars of Some 
Special Features 
in the June ‘ Quiver’ 


Dead ?”? Everyone interest this great > 
question should read th | tatement 
ol the Cast 


Mrs. Lloyd George 





lam ilso pl ised to 
by Mi Lioyp Grot 
She deals in an authoritatis \ vith 
burning topic of the Home { Peopl 
The Habit of Happine ' be the 
title of Mr John Oxenham’s article, and 
there will be a batch of fine 


Please vive a standing order to your 
newsagent to deliver Thi () R each 
month, 
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At the Start 


HE anxious hostess knows what it is 
when she has invited a few friends 
in to a “rather special’’ dinner, to 
survey the preparations for the meal, 
and wonder with a sinking of heart whether 
there is ‘‘ anything missing.’” May an Editor 
confess to being just an ordinary sort of 
man after all, and to feeling something like 
the anxious housewife, whilst he sends 
forth this specially prepared feast for his 
friends ? As a matter of fact, and ‘ be- 
tween ourselves,” it doesn’t really matter 
if the palpitating hostess has forgotten 
some ‘‘ quite necessary’’ adjunct to the 
feast, even though it be the caper sauce 
for the boiled mutton. The only thing that 
does matter, and matter supremely, is just 
that little touch of friendliness, that frank 
dropping of formalities that makes all the 
difference between a stiff, uncomfortable 
act of entertaining and a jolly evening. 
Readers, I most likely have forgotten the 
caper you shall have it with the 
coffee !), but, please, let us drop formality 
for once and whilst people at the other end 
of the table are airing their views on the 
Government and the let’s just 
have a quiet talk “ between ourselves.” 


se 


Men’s Business Now 


sauce 


weather, 





Whether or no L have forgotten the caper 
sauce, [ see in glancing through these pages 
that, at any rate, the old absorbing and 
perennial item has not been omitted—I 
mean, of course, the servant problem. The 
Hon. Emily Kinnaird has dealt with it very 
wisely in her article, and Mrs. Lock, in her 
own offers her suggestions. And 
now, having eaten our feast, what would 
the chat between ourselves’? be if we 
could not discuss the You may 
eTrow woman's 


section, 


maid 
uneasy, and tell me this 1 


business, and that, really, men ought not 
to interfere in matters of the kitchen. 

But then, our ideas of ‘‘ masculine ’’ and 
“feminine ’’ have gone all askew since the 
war. One smart young ladies in 
corduroy breeches working on the land, 
and some of our most immaculate youths 
have had to scrub canteen floors and wipe 
up dishes. No, my reader, if men can no 
longer claim a monopoly of motor-driving, 
neither can women assert exclusive rights 
in household management. 


sees 


<feo 


Servantless ! 


Having established this point to your 
satisfaction I will just whisper, ‘ between 
ourselves,’ that our one and only maid has 
given a month’s notice, and has just left ! 
Oh, democratic age: the Editor is left 
servantless ! 

At this point I know that my readers 


will break out into sincerest sympathy. 
You will also be reminding me that we 


were indeed Incky to have kept our maid 
so long (she only left because it is ‘‘ so dull” 
since the war ended, and the wounded have 
been removed from the neighbourhood of 
your Editor’s domain !). 
~ You will also tell me, now that we have 
broken the ice, your own tale of woe in 
matters domestic, and your very strong 
views about what everybody in general 
and the Government in particular ought to 
do on this most burning problem. Thank 
you for your confidences, and seeing that 
you are so interested in the topic I will 
continue mine. 
<je 

First Feelings 

Well, then, I must confess that our first 
feeling after having seen Mary Jane depart 
was just simply one of infinite relief! Not 
that we had anything particular to complain 
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ibout Our last maid 

id. and had lw 
Bu the truth i! 
morey of oul rva 
lest we should lose tl 
modern household, we | 
souls our own Ch Lot 


rogative is treedo 
phatically 
servant-run 
the average domestic serv 
bound than the War Office 
tickler for precedent than 
Division 
from what she ha be 
causes her, Lv 
physical pain. TI ( 
ettled on th 
you dat Or 
‘stic disruption, o1 


what you do 
house 


have once 
one o'clock, 


of dome 


off with having two pi 
breakfast vou must « 

same, and no more and 
and evet But oh, the fi 
when Mary Jane’s luggag« 





off to the station by thx 
One can sing about the 
one’s bicycle on the kitche 
early on a bright 
stay-a-bed late on a rain 
it forming 
the pantry, 
can experiment 
in the hall 
adventure 
isn’t it 
it worth some 


rise 


precedent 
and overturi 
with hot 
life 
\ free man 


Personal Service 





Freedom has it 1 


determined 
the pre 
man should offer hi ! 
L know what vou w ll 
portion of reader 


that in 


ent, 1t was only 1 


you of our ¢ 


pot Loe and assert 

manner, that man is no 
cluded from. the 
multitudinou de 


becon a K.BS “a IN 

Scullery, forsooth 
Accordingly, your | 

his apprenticeship in t 

order of the kitchen ; he | 

‘theoretical’? and pra 


in due course to qualify 1 


To do things ii 


yu 


wonderful to con 


inteen-scrubbis 
Army, and the land-worki: 


> mucl t tl 
la too teartul 
1 I] nth 
| ! ill ou 
first pr 
NH tom 1 em 
not t in th 


he is a greate1 


1 rccustomed 
beli ictual 
that if you 

lav meal fo 
\ it on pain 
hould you start 
ot toast 1o1 

l to eat the 

» | for evel 
edom and relief 
l I ill carted 


railway carrier ! 
ind overhaul 


or: one can 


pring morning, o1 
y Sabbath without 
can explore 
the wood-cellar, 
cake or picnic 
one gloriou 

( own home ; 


mplate Isii't 


ion ino oa 
| ort of w 
Ihe i 
that i mel 
1 kitchen 
feminine 
i remind 
1 the 
11 up 
) Madacti 
» | ( 


ic cconomy He w ) abl 
» COOk his own 


aan | ( 
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Hay now been 1 
kitel ( vrite il | 
SUPprist t by cde 1 | 
is a relief to the mind I 
in othice desk for mo | 
th itle pastime of 
distinct] oothinge ef | 
clent movement in it to } ) hat 


pleasantly occupied, wl 


be soaring awav to world 
Phere comes a time, how 1 m 
require ome stronger stin i 
tir of elementary lesso \ 
earch of more exciting 
not leave the family firé 
may stay right there upon it | 1 
cise, let me recomm 1 ] 
iy the hunter when |] | 7 
rought down bi 1 
peculiar thrill that 1 
Somethin ol 1 
ch | the breast of 
it 1] lo last. | ] 
v fir » burn h 
til 1 \re \ 
a caeeet die pa 
distin lower explo 
ot al ot it pl I ) 
you know that tl ’ 
would, lil Nero » 0 
whil Ror was burnit 
oal ll go out on strike 
ol | OUrs CX¢ I 
vho or in | 
himself in its irmti 
= ring paper 
‘ | tistact 
ometl tte? >t ( 





lire-] ing, dish-w \W 
plea ther 1 
W 1 world of wort 
( l ( re 
ol kit ! 
full f{ ( 
thie 1 ' 


why the most saintly of the saints specialised 
in household accomplishments Did not 
Brother Lawrence find the way to holiness 
in the office of a cook And surely Thomas 
4 Kempis wrote his undying words of 
spiritual power and humble devotion after 
toiling among the pots and pans in some 
monastic scullery ? The kitchen is a verit- 
able storehouse of spiritual experience. 


<je 


Economy—and Contrivances 





[ quite expected to find the servantless 
life not merely a happy one, but an econ- 
omical one. I had visions of running a 
smart little motor-car out of the savings 
of the weekly bills. Doubtless those magic 
economies will in due time eventuate, but 
so far, up to the time of writing, they have 
not left a healthy balance on my banking 
account. Not that the milk bill has not 
hrivelled up, and the grocer’s account 
assumed more modest proportions; for 
these and all other mercies let us be duly 
thankful. But the man who gets into the 
kitchen takes some time to get his bearings 
—and some cash to get comfortable 


<sje 


Rueful Discoveries of a Mere Man 





There are certain motor-cars that are 
advertised as being built “* for the owner- 
driver.’ So far, there are no kitchens 
built to be run by the “‘ owner-worker.”’ 
rherefore the poor man who enters into his 
inheritance at the scullery door is soon 
wasting his ubstance in labour-saving 
contrivances He finds that the sink is 
too low, the drying board too small— 
it is set at a dangerous angle whereby 
dishes are caused to descend to an early 
erave. He discovers that the coal cellar 
was made to drop coals in, not to get them 
out of; he learns that such cupboards as a 
gracious landlord hath commanded to be 
put in have been placed where most con- 
venient to the builder, not where they are 
wanted. The hooks and nails, brackets 
and shelves that satisfy the workaday 
requirements of the ordinary domestic are 
indeed of a modest order. Ah me! Mary 
Jane IS an unenterprising, unambitious, 
uncomplaining sort. Years ago, in a fit of 
domestic extravagance I bought a_ knife 
machine. Mary Jane never used it, pre- 
ferring the old, old knife-board L shall 
come across the skeleton of my old knife- 
machine one of these days when L am sorting 
out the wood cupboard. It will have died 
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of starvation, and the new one will help 
to swell out my alarmingly lengthening lis 
of ‘‘ household extras.” 

tad ~Sworkmen blame their tools. My 
reader by now will be drawing obvious 
conclusions. But do not too hastily con 
demn my well-meant efforts. It does a 
man good to go down to the kitchen 
once ina while. It enlarges his perspective, 
broadens his sympathies. It may be that 
his excursion will be all too brief; that 
his short sojourn will but leave ‘behind it 
a few newfangled devices that shall make 
glad the heart of the recruit of the 
household orderlies—or that the same old 
Mary Jane returning will cast behind the 
lire. 


<SJe 


The Prophet of a New Order 





It may be, as I say, that the man who 
goes down to the kitchen goes but to return 
in haste. On the other hand, there is just 
the chance .... You see the _ British 
workman everywhere is striking for fewer 
hours. What is to prevent the British 
housewife demanding a 47-hours week ? 
And getting it? Then, with the maid 
away, and the wife pledged to do so much 
and no more, the mere man will have to 
take his coat off in earnest. There will be 
no excuse. When he has wrung his own 
yo hours out of a reconstructing world he 
will find good leisure on his hands, and only 
50 per cent. more money to spend in it. 
Then he will scarcely have the heart to 
eat the bread of idleness whilst his wife is 
scrubbing away. So to the kitchen he 
will hie. Readers, your [ditor is in advance 
of the times. In taking his place by his 
partner at the domestic sink he is ushering 
in a new order, he is the prophet of a new 
day 

He wipes his greasy hands, and duly 
congratulates himself. 

But a talk ‘‘ between ourselves has 
turned itself into an harangue, and you 
are getting bored. Please forgive my long 
windedness, and take your share of the 
talking. The genius of conversation is 
irrelevancy ; so please write to me on any 
subject under the sun. Tell me what you 
think of this new issue, the new serials, the 
new articles. And please, an you will, 
persuade your friends to join our circle, 
and, with due form and ceremony, con- 
admit them to the 


fidences given and 
Satoy 
talk ‘‘ between our- 


exchanged, we will 
” 
selves. ee 
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What is Wrong with Church 
Life ? 


Some Readers’ Opinions 


I invite letters from my readers on topics of the day, and shall be pleased to pay 5/- 


month. 
the 


for the best received each 


communications received about 


The following are extracts from some of 
article “ When 


the Men Come Home” in the 


February issue 


Unpopular Church Parade 




















EAR SIR,—I welcome your artic] . ‘When 
the Men Come Home” 1 the February 
number of your excellent 1 izine, and 
have recommended t ticle to several of 
the member f the Guild 1 ¢ h 1 frank 
tatement on the state t Church ind then 
relation to the crying needs of the ae 
Ihe men strongly object to t thority whi 
is assumed by the Churcl i ider t 
be arbitrary. This feeling has been strengthened 
by compulsory church parade, 1 I ha rie 
met a man who is well-disposed tow it. 7 
religious instincts tell them t t wor p « 
God should be a volunt ering, and when com 
pelled to assemble for worship many of ire 
sullen and prejudiced, and get very little good fr 
the service, his « ny ( ire parac 
minds them of the facts of f » time wl 
the Church had the legal right to vel « 
attendance, and they see the old despot por 
appearing as the Church pre er au rity \ 
the weight of Army ad plin It is onl t 
brotherliness of a padre that has swept away the 
men’s hostility in some regi: its, and, unfortunatel 
some mmisters and cler uN 1 tl t 
tion.—J. FF. Seymo S 
What the Soldiers Think 
Idling through an evening at e of those in 
tutes which are sown | l | 
ind those other lands ove W ever the Briti 
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haps his women-folk take perhay e ha 
ense of ititude to that B be 
still “Son life Wi t ( 1 
give him when he ts t \ 
he appreciates a rdi to if 
bolism, which give I 1 the beir 
chure “a but w! ot V l ] 1 ad 
some et, mechanical intoned | , Ww h he 
has listened to through a para 
services ; or in the bree ¢ | 1) 
usually con ned with d ia, 11 ° 
ome Bible reading, wl he like eatlhy And 
finally he get he « f » 
to its deliv litt Jiiy 
to a fitting mental state of t L worship to 
receive its instruction. What « ill 
in ten sermon it of t l H 
ibstruse topic, su i tificat faith,” 
* the Logo me ¢ 1 , ¢ 
I t | il seri B 
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nberthata riginal packages are stamped with the Trade 
e name of the Munufacturet Chesebrough,"’ on every tin 


Appe ince t the Hair, et in fact, 1 H 


WORD Vaseline 


although unknown 50 years ago, is one of th: 
rid to-day, but at the f 
hy A wW time there are still a great many pe ople who have yet to 
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ve property of the Chesebrough Manufacturing ( 
New York, London, Moscow, Montreal, et 

“Yaseline” was invented by Mr. kh. A. Cut 
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substance which lh 
Petroleum Jelly, and in order that the futur 


sufferings of the afflicted b 


alleviated, he registered “Vaseline” 
as a distinguishing mark, to protect = 
the public from dangerous 
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“ Look up, and not down; look forward, and not In addition to this we sent several thons- 4 
yack, and lend a hand.’’—E. ¢ SP ; aa . > i 
back, and lend a hand."—I ne ands of Gay Bags to the League of the Em- i 
Y DEAR HELPERS,—I think that pire for distribution in hospitals at home | 
most of us at this moment are looking and abroad ; bales of gloves and fur to the ' 
round and gathering up the threads Glove-Waistcoat Society ; quantities of wool east | 
of life that have been so tangled by the war. to be knit into warm and useful things for Si 
—some, alas! broken beyond repair. And soldiers, satlors and children; books to 
before we take up our own line of recon- land workers, prisoners of war and girls’ 
struction I intend to disregard one portion clubs ; pictures and scraps for scrapbooks : 
of the admirable exhortation that heads this for soldiers and sailors in hospital and for | 
page. Let us look back dug-outs and Y.M.C.A. huts; nuts tothe ; 
Ministry of Munitions for the manufacture eit 
What We have Done of charcoal for gas masks. 1 
i . . ios ? 3 
. In no spirit of vainglory—for after all our Some of these outlets for activity are 4 
‘bit’? was an infinitesimal “ bit’ in the Closed since the war ended. Gay Bags and at 
vast amount of war work—but just to sum kid gloves are no longer needed. But the a 
up before we set ourselves to future activi- usefulness of our Rolls-Royce ambulance , 1 
ties, L shall jot down the total efforts of the has not ended with the war. Bie 
Army of Helpers since it was recruited in it 
ie RR New Times-—-New Tasks Bit 
ctober, 917 Bit 
Our collections resulted in: It is not for us to fold our hands com- ‘ 
6 Malte Moves Aastiien oe , fortably and murmur “ Well done.” That i 
is AOVCe « ce . ad. ‘ “ es . . i 
> Sad Saito: Renin , is not the idea of the spirit of the Army of | 
oO -OnGgol i lance . : i 
' Helpers. Being human, we may permit : 
Column " : . OSO oO oO " : : on 
en ourselves a pleasant little inward glow of ous 
VC ANLOTO mw Ces Ol ° . . . $ | 
an oa satisfaction that our little organisation has i 
ANCE. . ° ° » 3 ‘ 
Chall Farm Hostel ‘ been able to achieve some useful little bits ¥ 
ak ari Oste iO! eo ‘ : ei 
Soli saa as i of work. That kind of glow is as comforting hg 
soldiers . ‘ ; : On ay 
St. In = ee e and inspiring as the rosy gleam and heat 
St. Dunstss Hostel , : 157 16 


3 

| 

, ‘ : fr a hot-chestnut stove in the street on a : 
Blinded Soldiers’ Children rom a hot-che oO € eet ( | 


frosty day. We can hurry on braced up to 


und , : : : 40 12 0 : . } 
Dsl f “ Philip ” do the jobs that are lying handy in the H 
Maintenance o ulip : | 
in f Little B aig dawning peace days. Probably they will | 
ome tor lMtle OVS . ) 7 * on z 
, : ; PM not be so thrilling. as the war jobs. They ot 
Bed in Barnardo’s Garden : ; BS 
City { B : may not vield so tangible and satisfactory 
or Boys. ; : 5 2 3 7 : : 
Alfred Mart , a result as an ambulance. But they will : 
AALITe( ; irtin * = js Oo S oO | 
‘Little Folks ’’ Convalescent be equally necessary. : } 
Home, Bexhill i aks Foremost among the work is a duty de- a ih 
ome > 1 - oO 3} 10 BS 


volving on all of us for whom men fought, 
Sale of Silver Paper for Gifford 


died and suffered—namely, the care and 
House Auxiliary Ho pital 415 I! : 


comfort of thoc:e disakled in the war. And, 


Total £2,350 17° 2. consequently, [ urge all QUIVER readers to 
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make another big eff on b 
Silver Thimble lund Phat 
and marvellou Hope Clarke, 
is not finishing th ork with the end of the 
She sends out an appeal for the 





half of the 
indomitablk 


war. 


Disabled Men of the 


Mercantile Marine 








She has already raised £10,000 to endow 
ten beds in Greenwich Hospital 
for £10,000 more. And £1,000 she 
fidently hopes will come from THE OUIVER 
Army of Helpers—not in cash, 
oddments of gold and silver, silver thimbl: 


con 




















Miss Hop; Photo 
Clarke Sunline 


bracelets, chains, cigarette cases, any broken 
useless and unwanted trinkets, even artifici 

teeth when mounted i old Ve but 
ome readers will say our store is not in 


She asks 


but in 


exhaustible. We hav aiven already we 


have nothing tospat tis ama how one 
finds that there is.often somethine one has 
overlooked, something that has broken « 
worn out since one zz 1 1] 
jewel case or silver ec! t Mi Hop 


Clarke’s motto is 
Nothing too larg: noth t a] 
So I have an idea that befor mar 
months are over we 
towards realising a lare part of the {1,00 


required for a bed in G1 vich 


Among the many thousa who face 
death that we and the Empire might li 
there were none more heroic, more steadfast 
more tried than the officers and men of th 
Mercantile Marine Innumerabl ire the 
stories of their glorious deed facing yé 


after year the perils of submarine 


fields—-fighting against fearful odd Stil 


more numerous are the tales that will never 
be told, because death clai 1 th bravé 
men who manned the ship Our duty and 


gratitude towards the men who have sur 


vived, broken in body, are great Miss 
Hope Clarke gives us the chance of proving 
them. OvuLER helpers, I urge you to look 
through your treasures and nd me those 
vou wish to dedicate to the Mercantil 


Marine 


**Little Folks’? Convalescent Home 





Pound Day and Peace Féte 


We hope to hold our Pound 
Peace Féte at the Little ] 





valescent Home, Bexhill, early in July 
Gifts of useful and beautiful things for tl 
talls will be greatly appreciated. QUIVEI 
readers were very kind in helping last yea 
Please address all parcels before June 3o0tl 
to Mrs. R. H. Lock, Little Folks ’’ Cor 
valescent Home, Littlecommon, Bexhill 


The First ‘‘ Quiver’? Ambulance 





does Double Service 





Ll have a very satisfactor pl of new 
for those who contributed t} old al 
silver towards the first Oury Ambulance 
Now that the war is over 1 London An 
bulat Column is being demobilised gradi 
illy, for naturally there is no ity f{ 
large number of cars for stati d hos] 
work. Our ambulance | b old 
Mis Hope Clarke most. kin tipul 
that the money hould be handed over t 
th Little Poll Convalese Hor 
Bexhill Last vear, owing to war difficult 
we were obliged to close six cot | to di 
upon our Keserve Fund until it was quit 
exhausted Phe ile of t bulan 
which cost OSo, bro rl 


Bonds as a Reserve lund ft n 
where 36 East End little o1 1 tly chi 
clre of tl men who | f { \ 
deri healt nd sti 

il To wna t ¢ 


Day and 





~ 
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So, Army of Helpers, your gifts have done 
double service, and the ambulance still 
carries on good work indirectly. 

Here is a kind letter from Mr. Crothers 
which will both please and interest you. 
(L hear from Miss Hope Clarke that the num- 
ber of cases carried by our car was 1,183.) 


Ambulance Column, London District, 
g Gower Street, W.C.1, 
t January, 1919 

DEAR Miss Hore Crarxke,—I hear from Mr, 
Messer that the gentleman who bought the Rolls- 
Rovee Ambulance, which he driving, called fo 
same vest¢ rday, and it was delivered up to him. 

Vill you convey to Tue Quiver Army of Helpers, 
on behalf of the Ambulance Col 1 and mvselt, our 
very grateful thanks for their most generous support 
of the Column. 

The ambulance has been most useful and has 
catried a large number of patients in great comfort, 
as it is one of the best-run: ge ambulances that we 
have. If you would like the numbers that it has 
carried I am ( \ delighted to 
supply you with details.—Yours faithfully, R. k. 
CroTHERS, Deputy-Director. 


V.A.D.s to the Rescue 


A letter from a friend of mine, Mrs. 
Madeleine Cole, whose name is well known 














in philanthropic work, has strengthened an 
idea which I have had in my mind for a long 
while. This idea was shown to me in con- 
crete form when I went to stay at my club 
in town the other day. A girl in a V.A.D. 
cp was bringing hot water to my room. 

“How do you come to have a V.A.D. 
here ?”’ I asked the lady housekeeper. 

“Oh, two of them applied for posts as 
housemaids and I engaged them at once. 
They are getting different caps to-morrow, 
as it gives people an idea of illness in the 
club to see these. But don’t you think this 
would be a good solution of the domestic 
service problem ? ” 

‘Indeed, I do,” I said. ‘‘ Thousands of 
girls have become highly qualified in domes- 
tc duties—the hospitals are closed, and their 
work for soldiers and sailors is ended. Here 
Is an outlet for their activities.” 

“And they could not do better work, 
she replied, “‘ nor work that is more needed. 
Life has been unbearable of late for house- 
keepers.” 


” 


Hers has been the universal cry. And it 
is not only hou ekeepers who felt it. A 
friend of mine came from Ceylon to do im- 
portant war work and she was obliged to 
stay in an hotel In one of the first letters 
Ll received came the following passage ; 


What Strike m most forcibly is tl 


he grudging 
Service given by the staff here. It is a sharp con- 





wr 


trast to the willing service, the devotion one gets 
trom servants in the East. That alone would make 
me resolve never to live permanently in the West. 


” 


“ Grudging service that is the right 
description of it. Maids and men take 
situations, undertake duties and perform 
them with the worst possible grace. Life 
under those circumstances seems robbed of 
half its charm. It does not matter whether 
you are pleasant or unpleasant, considerate 
or exacting. The work is undertaken with 
dislike and carried out grudgingly and per- 
functorily. Here is a chance for the V.A.D. 
She threw herself valiantly into war work. 
Let her now undertake peace work of an 
equally urgent nature. On the comfort of 
the home depends in great measure the 
welfare of the Empire and of its citizens, 
young and old. It is impossible for the 
mother to look after her children and to do 
all the work besides. Those who will co 
operate in running households smoothly and 
pleasantly are engaged in the best form of 
‘national service.”’ 
I will quote from Mrs. Cole’s letter : 


To Our V.A.D.’s 


rhe admiration of the whole Empire has been 








iW ued by the splendid services you have ren- 
rar to our wounded men during the war. We 
have all blessed you for your spirited exampl: 

devotion to duty and heroism, and have been no end 


proud of you and grateful to you! Now, however, 
that your special military work is coming to an end 
with the closing of the hospitals, will vou lay us all 


ler a further debt of gratitude by throwing yout 
energy and pluck i 1other kind of service 
Will vou fe zue to clevate and dignify 





u would undertake to 
would change the present 
very speedily and would 
y If friends were to go 
out in groups of two or three they could make very 














advantage: terms. Their presence would be a 
happiness in our homes and they would achieve a 
pleasant position as members of the family, whilst 
conferring a stimable benefit upon the nation and 
settin inh ¢ le never to be f otten. Will you 
take pit m the distracted householder, and s« 
et t to v Vv noble work 


L hope most earnestly that this idea was 
materialise, and I shall be very glad to 
receive the names of V.A.D.s who wish to 
be put in touch with families, either singly 
or in groups. They should give full par 
ticulars of the terms they ask, ages, posts 
required, and districts in which the helpers 
le, etc. I am not 
inaugurating a Registry Office, merely a 
V.A.D. branch of the Army of Helpers fo 


domestic service [ shall require no fee 


would be willing to sett 


from anv householder whom I put into 
touch with suitable helpers, but 1 should 


ee ae a eee 
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tribution to one 


expect a cor of the Army of 
Helper funds. IL take no responsibility 
and give no 

posts. J 


the two in 


rularantee reg 
hall 
touch 


irding helpers or 
merely endeavour to put 
must 
references and all other details themselves. 


and they manage 


Please Peel Top Hats 





The words that head this paragraph will 
not be cryptic to those who read last month’s 


pages, in which I described the wonderful 


workbags made by wounded soldiers from 


enlist the 
your menfolk 


the skin of a top hat So please 
sympathy and old hats of 
and “ peel’”’ the hats carefully, 
and brim then send the 
and I will forward them to Miss Violet 
Methley Please do wot send the 
hats, for time both 
this office 

We shall also be elad of of velvet, 
cloth, silk and plush for the toy 
oldiers mak All 
kind have been greatly appreciated by the 
men. It makes all the both to 
their health and employ- 


illne 


both crown 
skins to me at the 


oftice 


entire 
and space at limited at 
plece 
animals 
which the eilts of this 
difference, 
Spirits, to 
long 


have 


ment during the 


hours of ss and 


convalescenc 


Wool Still Required 





Gifts of wool have been most gratefully 
received by Miss Grace Lowe, for St. Giles 
Infant Schools, Mi J). Robinson, the lady 


who knits ‘* woolli for the families of 
poor clergy, and by the Dring Louise 
Orthopedic Hospital t Chailey, where 
Alfred Martin is a_ patient Mi Lowe 
writ 

Many tha linent t useful 
ind pta M a us ul 
mid ti | ] tl littl 


Mi Lowe’s pupils are dra 


extremely poor neighbourhood, and th 
woollies’”’ are a great comfort to them. | 
hav received some plendid {ts of grey 
ol la ly Phi ] tl i needed = for 
Chal 





much. One lot sent by M riggs 
collected by an Australi oldicr boy 
lorant Camp, Wilts. Many hool childr 


sent nice collection 





St. Dunstan’s 1 
lL received many welco: tril 

among them one of /7 15 from 

Palfrey Senior School, Walsall rl For | 

I and 2 This fine sum rned | * 

making paper flowers and g¢ ' 
\ kind gift of ros. 3d. car from Dravt 

near Taunton. Miss Stone, the H 

wrote 
it 1 ’ ult 

uid ld li « vill \ 


A List of Kind Helpers 


Welcome gifts and lett b 
ceived from : 





Mrs. Andrews, Miss K. M. O' 
Scott, Sylvia Kent, Anot i 
kdw M r. Thomy M M 
\ ton and Mi ( ‘ ! 
Sta Mrs. Smart, Mrs. M 
Hit Daisy M KE. I ) 
Ra M S.S 1 
M | ]. Park Miss ¢ M 1 
Miss Wright, M Christina Scott Pat 
Mowat, Mi M. M. Ba y, M I 
Quiver,” Miss K. C. Bri Miss R : 
Dannatt, A. Greenfield, Miss ( M 
Mi be ltor Ne i M G \ ( 
Fk. G ul N i Scoti M l M 
Mrs, Bails M Shellard Ix 
iy eT t Tu ( M 1 
M S M Gt h 
M ] Harris, M R.S 
\ Cocke The M \ 
t 1 \ < oe a ) 
the M ‘ } M 
} 5 S l 
Will correspondent | 
names very distinctly and put M P 
Miss or any other titl 
In sending an accurat ackne 
You incerel 
BELI s \\ 
Mi kK. HL. J 
All letter old and | 
the Silver Thimble Tour ( 
Pure Out Rk Bed at Bar ( 
City and tor 1] 
bool wool. et he | 
Mi R. H. Locl | () ( 
Bell wa ae I e.' ( 
1 | L order | 
to ¢ ell and Co., Lin 
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EQUIP YOURSELF ror SUCCESS 





We will help you—and our offer is 


20,000 FREE LESSONS 


THE BEST POSITIONS ARE 
OPEN TO YOU 


Ihe wor free to move forwa There will be kee 


‘ en to the 


MEN WHO KNOW. 


MAKE YOURSELF EFFICIENT 
t 1 pi pt. WE offer 


ra) We ! u 


4 SPECIMEN LESSONS 


place 
( pon Remember that 


A CHOICE OF 
SEVEN SUBJECTS 


LATIN 








GREEK and HEBREW 
FRENCH 


ARABIC 


ENGLISH 


LOGIC 


THE SYSTEM OF THE SCHOOL 
OF SIMPLIFIED STUDY 


is the easiest, quickest and cheapest system of 
education that is before the public. 


GIVE YOURSELF A CHANCE! 
YOU CAN LEARN! 


WE CAN TEACH YOU! 


1236 


ENGLISH 


WHAT WE HAVE 
DONE FOR OTHERS 


FRENCH 

‘* When in a more fit mood I shall try to thank you 
for the splendid lessons, I never had any education 
what little instruction I did receive ended at the age of 
thirteen, when I hada severe illness that left me a semi- 
invalid, 1 shall never be able to say what pleasure I 
experienced on seeing the first lesson p pers of your 
lrench course. A thousand thanks—but I will write 
later,” 


HEBREW 

‘In forwarding my last set of exercises for correction 
I cannot retrain from expressing my thanks and grati 
tude for the excellent way in which your system of 
instruction has piloted me through the many intricacies 
of Hebrew. I came to the study without any previous 
knowledge, and yet, from start to finish, your system 
has carried me forward in such an instructive manner 
that I now feel myself to be possessed of a good 
working knowledge of the language, and acquired, 
too, in not muc’: more than twelve months, and amid 
many distractions connected with work and otherwise. 


GREEK 

‘« First corrected lesson received. Many thanks 
Picke 1 up a Greek Primer the other day—if I had to 
learn that way I should stop at once 
LATIN 

‘*T am very sorry to come to the end of my delight- 
ful course, which has been most interesting. I can 
read Cesar quite easily now. 





LOGIC 
‘Your method makes learning quite easy, and 
it is much pleasanter than struggling with 


the usual text-books."’ 


“Il wish to say that 1 am greatly > 
interested in the course, and find oS : 
it very instructive, © wv hy 


ARABIC 
‘*‘[mustexpress my sin we Wag 
cere thanks to you tot NS 


and the Hebrew 
and Arabic par ; <\ tee 


ticularly, j sy : 


the k ssons venerally Sse 


SIR nately Na airfageettn ae cesar po 


FARRAR 


AY PSR Lee Sete 
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WRIGHT'S 
Coal Tar Soap. 


For nearly GO Years has 
had the recommendation of 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 








Ancemia and Nerves 


Wonderful Cures by Dr. Cassell’s Tablets 





Serene Weemeee. Nerve Breakdown. Sleeplessness. 


( ank Road, Mr « Joseph, 14 Whar 1 


Write to Dr. Cassell's Co., Ltd., Manchester, for full reports of arfy of the above cases. 


Dr. Cassell’s Tablets 





FREFE Nervous Breakdown yr svnco ‘Debility Indigestion Palpitation 
INFORMATION. Nerve Paralysis Sleeplessness Back Pains Premature Decay 
J ‘ f Spinal Weakness Anemia Mal-nutrition Loss of Flesh 


pee dae : Infantile Paralysis Kidney Trouble Wasting Diseases Brain Fag 
f write Specially valuable for Nursing Mothers and during the Critical Periods of life. 
Bn gee Sold by Chemists in ali parts of the % Homme prices ;—1/3 and 3)*, jac Leing the 


€ écvnomiivds 








ewer 


ype 











HE success of the ‘‘ Section for Younger 
Readers’ has proved that what I 
may call the more literary-inclined 


portion of our constituency appreciate a 
monthly department devoted specially to 
What has 


covered during the past tew 


their interests. alo been dis 
how- 
Into 


the small space allotted to us all the desir- 


months, 


ever, is that it is impossible to cram 


ible features that readers would like to have 
included Now that 
QUIVER comes along, 


this new issue of TH 
fitting 
changes are 


it seems a 
opportunity to make whateve1 
desirable 

Well, then, after carefully examining the 
problem, I have come to the conclusion that 
it will be better, with the present space at 
our disposal, to concentrate on the competi 
least for the time being, 
that 
steal away space that might be 


tions, Omitting, at 
some of the less 


threaten to 


important features 
more valuably emploved. 


My Programme 





This is more especially necessary as I 
am hoping to enlarge the competitions dur 
ing the coming months, and, incidentally, 
rhe latter, 

and if lL, 
on my part, endeavour to make the com 
petitions interesting and attractive, L am 
optimistic that my 


by making these 


increase the number of entries 


however, rests entirely with you, 


enough to believe 


readers will do their part 
pages widely known among their friends. 

My programme, as mapped out at present, 
includes plenty of stories of all kinds, essays 
of topical or general interest, discussions, 
verse-writing, photography, 
painting, and we might even 
fancy work occasionally. — If, 


and 
extend to 


drawing 


however, any 











of you have suggestions you would like to 


make, don’t hesitate to write and let me 
know of them. I shall always be glad to 
hear from you. 


The Literary Competition 





Our first literary competition is to be 


the writing of L want an original 


more than a thousand 


a story. 
historical tale of not 
words ; the scene can be laid in any period 
of history you care to choose. A prize of 
Ten Shillings will be awarded for the best 
entry 


The Art Competition 





For the art competition this month I 
want you to illustrate ““The House you 
would choose to Live In,” taking it for 


granted, of course, that you were given a 


perfectly free hand in the matter. The 
illustration should be of the outside view 
only; it need not be elaborate, and 


you may carry it out in colour or in black- 
and-white, just as you please. A prize of 
Ten Shillings will be awarded for the best 


result 


A Post Card Competition 





Here is a further competition for which 


every one of you will be able to enter. ‘‘ My 
Favourite Hobby—and Why ”’ is to be the 
subject 


and your reply is to be made on 


a postcard. ‘To the reader who manages this 


most successfully | am willing to give a 
prize of Five Shillings. 

The results of the above competitions 
will be announced in the August number 


of the magazine. 
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Rules for Competitors e ground 











i ind i 
1. All work must | l d must be rtihied \ table 
‘ u by t I titor t t | d 
pe t t pa 
t pay ! i ' t! 
. Competit nar ‘ 1 addre must et 
early writtel | ent not «¢ ed ona I fra 
separatt eet t ip \!l page ! t table | 
pinned togethe ted ‘ t 
3. Pseudonvt ' t 1, and t 4 Heroes Pat lr} 
than one entry may be submitted by one mpetit l entra On 1 
for each competition be a small slab for « 
4. No entry can be returned unless accompanied of | Arm ecor . 
by a fully stamped and ted envelope lar Fhe whok lea it 
é uch to contain 1a! Brown paper and tring, n 1 very nat 
wrappers, and stamps unaccompanied by envelopes, men ilt 
are insutticient 
. All entries must be received at this office by A 
May 20, 1ro1g. They muld be addressed ** Com 
petition Editor,” Tue Oviver, La Belle S$ 


Lud Hill, 1 > Other Suggestions 





Many other excel 


“Daphne” has much pleasure in giving the ent in Most of tl} 
results of the competitions which appeared omethine that wo 
in lebruary last the men who are 

towns and villa 


Results of the “‘ Peace” Competitions 


children of those 





l am glad to say that we have had a very Unfortunately a 
good entry for the ‘“ Suggestion for a Peace petitors forgot tha 
Memorial for a Small Town” competition be for a small to 
Many very practical suggestions were sent building halls, el 
in, and it proved rather a difficult matter to at the present co 
select a prize-winnet In the end, it wa would run into ses 
decided that the uggestion sent in by Several people su 
Private H. J. Hamilton, of the A.LF., wa charged soldiers, at 
the most practical suggestion for a small no doubt these will 
town, besides containing a_ really poet quite f ible memori 
idea for perpetuating tl memory of th 


men who have laid down their lives in the A Christmas Club 
(sreat Wat 





The Prize-winning Letter 





Here is Private Hamilto letter—it 1 carrey ont Apais 


rather appropriat don't you think, that t 4 fy tha 
the prize should have b on by one of ot orial , 
+) men why ort ; 
the men who fought for vord | n print 
1Y IDEA OF AN APP] ATE PEACI CT NAps s¢ or t 
MEMORIEAI hit. like 
I itura 1! r parish ( 
? i ral } 
reen 1 ro ( 
to 1] POR A 
' fal 
Phat a rea , , 
i rit i t | } 
t I " 
leed { P . . 
I i tre t 
‘ tr ' 
le > 2 
er ¢1 
it ' | 
i it el } 
nobly ¢ | 
t 
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| able result of housework. La-rola 
is so easy and pleasant to apply. 
| Just rub it into the hands after washing and there’s no 
PALE need to worry about them. The delicate scent, the absence of 
COMPLEXIONS stickiness or greasiness, will delight you; and it is equally good 
IR gy ae for the complexion. 
touch of ““La-rola Rose 
Bloom,’ which gives a 1 La-rola is quite economical at I/I} per bottle, because it goes a 
ac gy ag ge long way. It is so good that all chemists and stores sell it. 
ives THE BEAUTY 
| “SPOT! Boxes | M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, 
ENGLAND. 


(with Glycerine) 





~and the modern House- 
wife are inseparables— 
once they meet—because La-rola is 


a sure remedy for rough, red, or 
chapped hands, which is the _inevit- 





























C. BRANDAUER & Co, Lip, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 








SEVEN PRIZE nor Spurt. 
MEDALS. * Attention is 


also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 9d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 124 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON 


SS 


Wee 
We j 


S 
SS 


wins a 


WY“ 





Robinsous({leavers 


Real Irish Linen 


SS 


\N Tablecloths 2% made in many original & 
N “and beautiful designs, and may 
Bleached be depended upon for long 
7 and satisfactory wear. Write 
by sun for samples and price lists 
and air sent post free. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. \ 
376C, Donegall Place, Bei fast. \ 
N 


WAS VAS 
SS 








DELICIOUS COFFEE, 


RED 
WHITE 


Pm =) 8 0) 3 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 








You Save Money 


in Home Baking, by using the famous 


British-made raising agent, 


BORWICK’S 


BAKING POWDER 


the quality of which makes a little g 
such a long way. 
One teaspoonful ia equal in effect to two tea- 
spoonfuls of most other raising agents, 
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Builds Sturdy Children 


Mellin's Foc 
from birth onwar« 
maintains the stan 


od rears delicate children 
ls to sturdy growth, 
lard of health in 
thriving children. Easily assimilated 
and highly nourishing, it is the only 
reliab!e substitute for mother’s milk. 
Kecommended by doctors and nurses 
for over fifty year 

Send for Free Sample ¢ tluahle t let 

on “H to Fee , 
MELLIN’S FOOD, LTD., 

= 


INDON 


PECKHAM, 
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Sacred Secret Kills Superfluoys | 
Hair For Eves, Root and AML 


Hindoo Sok 





THIS FREE COUPON °* <°" 
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THE LION LEADS IN CURING, 


IT IS NATURES REMEDY 


BURGESS’ 
LION 
OINTMENT 


re without lancing or cutting, 





m., 13 
E. "BURGESS, ‘59 Gray's Inn Road, LONDON, W.C.1. 

















| READ 


| Modelling Monthly 


2d. Bi-monthly, 
suggestions and advice for Home 
Well illustrated by reproductions 
Send 3d. 


and samples of Plasticine. 


for hints, 
Modelling. 
from actual models in Plasticine. 
for specimen copy 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LTD. 
27 BATHAMPTON, BATH. 


London Showroom: 56 LUDGATE HILL, E.C.4. 
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INEXPENSIVE 


IRON & WOOD 
BUILDINGS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


CHURCHES, HALLS, 
SCHOOLS, 
BUNCALOWS, PAVILIONS, 
SANATORIA, COTTACES, 
CARACES, WORKMEN’S sige etc. 













F. D. COWIESON & Co., 
13 Charies Street, St. Rollox, n-ne 





Skin Sufferers 


Antexema is what you want 


You ill gain relief the t 11 it, a 
a quick cai aabiadionn l 
you eczema or tace pots Ay 1 torm 
by incessant irritation, an r a bad 
| your child ifferin fro e skin ailn 
Antexema worl nders i Pr 
e of Antexema imi " it res a 


i 7 pital and all « 
Start your cure at once 


All ¢ St | | 
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Seittntnen anemia “ onmaaieiel 


to contribute towards the general enjoy- 
ment in Whatever way suggests itself to them as 
possible, but all should at least endeavour to put in 
an appearance at the ** Club ” at some time of the 
dav in order to commemorate their heroic dead. 

My reasons for regarding this as a_ suitable 
memorial are : 

(1) It is to be a Peace memorial, and Christmas 
has always been associated in our minds with peace. 
It is the supposed birthday of Him Who came to 
bring peace upon earth, and is therefore a suitable 
day on which to remember those who, like Him, laid 
down their lives for their friends. 

(2) For many, including the relatives of the 
heroes, it is the saddest and loneliest day of the 
vear, bringing as it does poignant memories of 
happier Christmases when the family circle was 
unbroken. Would not such find comfort by quitting 
the solitude and painful associations of their own 
homes for the cheerfulness and camaraderie to be 
found at the ‘* Club” 

) It would bring into one family those of different 
classes and different religions, and this is surely what 
those brave men would have wished, who as brothers 
fought and died side by side irrespective of caste or 
creed, 

(4) A custom is a more effective memorial than 
stone or plaster, since the doing of something is in 
general more impressive than mere passive con- 
templation. Moreover, we have Christ's precedent 
for this kind of memorial. 

(5) The plan is a feasible one since the town is a 
small one and the inhabitants are probably acquainted 
with each other. DorA KENNEDY. 


priv ilege 


The Honours List 
The 
commended for the very practicalsu 





following competitors are highly 


gegestions 


they submitted : ‘ 

Gertrude M. Trowt, Muriel R. Towler, Edith M. 
King, Rosa M. A. Morgan, Millicent Baird, Dorothy 
M. Blakeley, Rose E. Mitchell, Nellie Taylor, Olive 
Kirby, Edith Woolcott, Anne F. Crow, Mary D. 
Burnie, Clarke Murphy, L. Catin, Elsie W. Pinn, 
Herbert O. Litten, Leslev M. Penny, G. Budd, Lena 
Cheeseman, Arthur C. Norman 


made good sug 


rather 


Many other competitors 


gestions, but most of them were 


impractical for a small town. 


“ Victory"? Poem Competition 





There was a very large and very ex ellent 
entry for the poem competition this time. 
hive Shillings offered by the 
rank W. Howe, aged 18, 
poem printed in these pages. G. H. 
also sent in a very good 
poem which | am printing, although it is 
not quite 1 


The prize of 
Editor goes to 
for the 
Clinch, aged 148, 
0 applicable to the subject as the 
One submitted by the priz 


Winner. 


The Prize Poem 








COMPETITION PAGES Hl 


Four years we wore Thy plaited crown of thorn ; 
our years we felt the keenness of Thy woe: 

Now o’er the hills we see the coming morn, 
And thank Thee it was so. 





77 
t 
: 
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And as for Thee the cross was but the night 
Which broke in glory with the rising sun, 
So may our darkness lead but to the light, 
Since we, like Thee, have won. 
And since, like Thine, our travail lasted lonp, 
Since wé, like Thee, have lost that we might gain, 
Make our strong purposes yet doubly strone 
To build our world again. 





Then shall we thank Thee in that brighter day | 
That in our pain we bore Thy heavy cross, maid} 

Though bitter was the price we had to pay 
In pain, and death and loss: 

So shall we thank Thee for War’s flag unfurled : 
Not that with human might we crushed our foes 

But that from ashes of a ruined world : 
A better world arose. FRANK W. Howe. 
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194 
tramp of feet along the 


1918 

Can you hear the road we 
used to go : 

In the bright, cold days of autumn, four and fifty | 
months ago ? : 

Do you mind the men we marched with, and the 
songs they used to sing, 

The volunteers, the pioneers, prepared for anything ? 





Road we used to march along, many months ago, 


Anv voice to any song, anv one’you know. | 
(Artisan and city man, labourer and lord, | 
Sang the songs of freedom, at the drawing of the | 
sword, i 
So many feet have trod the road we used to mare 1 
along | 
Gay as ours and light as ours, to our old marching | 
song. 


But none could sing our songs so well as we could 
sing them then, 

Che-volunteers, the pioneers, the 
men. 





nineteen-fourte 


Can you hear the feet returning 
to po: 

step is light with victory; 

songs we know. 

Phev’re coming back along the 
follow then, 

The volunteers, the pioneers, the 


: 
on the road we used 
|} 
ee ae ees 
thev re singing 


track we used to | 


nineteen-fourteen 





mci. 
Road we used to march along, many months ayo, | 
Anv voice to any song, anv one vou know, 5 | 
Artisan and citv man, labourer and !ord, 
Singing songs of freedom at the sheathing of the 
sword, G. H. Ciincn. 


the following competitors are highly 


commended for their work in connection 


with this competition : 


R.A. Finn, Annie Longland, Marjorie Cobham, 
Nellie Servant, M. A. Smith, Edith Arundel, Lionel 
A. Cobham, Ruth Greenhill, Herbert O, Litten, | 
lrene Doust, Alfred G. Pugslev, 1 Butcher, Arthur 
G. Clarke, Dorot! A. Wirth Kathleen McLe | 
A. M. Trowt, E. G. P. Williams, Daisy Wate1 
L> tl M. Blakeley, Lilian Gooderidge, L. Catin, 
Dorot M. Im: Margaret E. Rilev, V M. Burden, 
Wu 1 Coldwell, J. J. Brown, Marjorie W. Midd 


Vincent Cox, Marjot 
Snaith, Hilda 


Kileen Mary Hore, Mars 


Stanley 








THE QUIVER 


A Poor Photographic 
Competition 


There was a very poo! 
turn-out of photographers 
again this month—evidently 
photographic difficulties are 
not quite over yet. None 
of the entries submitted are 
good enough for 
reproduction, and 
none are really 
deserving the fuli 
prize of Half a 
Guinea offered by 
the Editor. A prize 
of Four Shillings 
and Sixpence is 
awarded to Molly 
Smith for her 
photograph of a 
V.A.D. nurse and 
a pony, and the 
remaining Six 
Shillings is being 








divided between 
Dora Kennedy, 
whose work was 
printed in connec- 
tion with the 
Peace memorial 
competition, and 
G. H. Clinch, whose 
poem also appears 
in these pages 
Gladys N. Stearn 
and Katie Dowdes- 
well are com- 


\ 























The Prize Drawing entitled ‘‘ Peace”’ Al 
carried out by Ruby Curtis 


mended for their entries 

in the photographic com- 

petition. 

Result of the Artistic 
Competition 





The prize of Half a Guinea 
offered by the Editor fo 
the best drawing in black- 
and-white entitled ‘‘ Peace” 
Is won by Ruby Curtis for 
the symbolic group of which 
a reproduction is printed on 
this page The drawings 
sent in by the following 





were very highly 


commended : 





Competitions for the Juniors 


Competitions for boys and girls are given every month in the ‘ 


LITTLE FOLKS. 


Competition Corner” © 


By the way, a new volume of that very popular monthly for young 


people starts with the May issue, and all readers under sixteen will find plenty to delight 


them in it. There are three 
ete 
but 


extra copies to be printed, beginning with the new volume 


Pets and Pastimes Pages 
has exceeded the supply 


Library Club, Nature Club 
demand for LITTLE FOLKS 
made for some thousands of 
Order LITTLE FOLKS from 


the same bookseller as supplies THE QUIVER 
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in a wide range of designs and 
colourings—white, ecru, black, self 
shades, and printed designs—all fast 
washing colours. 


This new wonder fabric is dressy 
and dainty, and is ideal for all 
washing wear. 


PRICES : 
White and Ecru - - - 2/53 
Colours and Prints- - - 2/63 


Width 27 inches. 


The selvedge is stampe] every few yards, 
**Ozonia Broche.” 


if your draper cannot show you “ Ozonia 
Broche,” write to the manu‘acturers—who 
are also the manufacturers of *‘ Velmad "— 
and they will put you into touch with a 
source of supply. 


Dept. M. 


a 
Goodairfa. 


8 Mosley Street, 
* MANCHESTER. 
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THE CHURCH ARMY. 


RECREATION 
CENTRES, 
HOSTELS, 


&e., &c., 
for MEN and WOMEN 
of H.M. Services. 


THE WAR _IS ENDED, BUT 

THE NEED FOR_ THESE 

INSTITUTIONS, AND OTHER 

BRANCHES OF WAR-HELP, 
IS NOT. 





PLEASE SUPPORT THEM 


Cheques crossed * Barclay’s,’’ payable to 

Prebendary Car ice, D.D., Hon. Chief 

Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston 

Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1 

(Church Army War Funds registered under War 
Charities Act, 1916.) 
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‘Speeding em 
FryS oiikis. Cocow 


= — To do the “bit extra” which 
counts so much, try a course 
of cocoa-drinking at Break- 
| fast, Dinner, Supper. You 

will do well on FRY’S and 

anneal | need less of other and more 


COCOA expensive foods. Every sip 


strengthens. 


= 
A 


FRY'S 


| J. SPRY & SONS. 
yn | 


BRISTOL & LONDO™. 


Truest economv—drink Fry’s 


dict det ts Wert 955 gun 2 EN 


iy ag Wepate > 
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Making Clothes _ last 
the Dolly Cream Way 


It always is unsatisfactory the second 
time-on of a white blouse. 








OO 0_O- 


Cream all your white things—blouses 
and frocks, ete.—the faintest ivory 
or any shade you like to rich cream. 
They won't grow limp so quickly nor 
need washing anything like so often. 
Just a whisk of Dolly Cream in the rins- 
ing water—that is all the trouble: Dolly 
Cream can be used with or without starch. 
It will save considerably on the children’s 
clothes too 


DOLLY CREAM 


For Curtains and other things 


} 


Dolly Cream—the Cream with 
the Stick — sold by Oilmen, 
Chemists, Stores, and Grocer 
everywhere at id.—don't pay 
more. 

Write for inst 


ee 
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Vak- 


urtains "— 


ructive leaflet ** 
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Sole Makers: 

WM. EDGE & SONS, LTD 
BOLTON, LANCS. 
And at Lombard Buildings, 
Lombard Street, Toronto, and 
15 Valentine Street, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., U.S.A. N 
B/t @ g 
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DON’T LOOK OLD! 


But restore your grey 

and faded hairs to 

their natural colour 
with 


LOCKYER’'S 


\ Sulphur HAIR 
)RESTORER 






[ts quality of deepening 


greyness to the former 
solour ina few days, thua 
securing a preserved Ap 


pearance, has enabled 
thousands to retain their 


position 
Sold Everywhere. 1/9 


1/9 


Lockyer’s gives health to the Hair and restores the natural 


colour It cleanses the scalp, and makes the most perfect 
Hair Dressing. 

This world-famed Hair Restorer is prepared by the great 
Hair Specialista, J. Perrgn & Co., Ltd., 12 Bedford Labor 
atories, London, 8.E.!, and can be obtained direct from them 
by post or from any chemists and stores throughout the world 











SULPHOLINE 


This famous lotion quickly removes Skin Eruptions, ensuring 
a clear complexion. The slightest rash, faintest spot, irritable 
phnples, distiguring blotches, obstinate e 





ema, disappear by 


applying SULPHOLINE, which renders theskin spotiess,soft,clear, 
supple, comfortable. For 42 years it has been the remedy for 
Eruptions Psoriasis Eczema Blotches 
Pimples Roughness Sourf Spots 
Red Rash Acne Rosea 








Sulpholine is prepared by the great Skin Specialists, J. Prepea 

Co., Lta., 12 Bedford Laboratories, Lot . 8. E.1, and is sold 
in bottles at 13 and 3-. It can be obtained direct from them 
by post or from any Chemists and Stores throughout the world 





f Sunscorch. 


Quickly removes the effects « 














NEW-LAID 
FARM EGCS 


24d. each, 


ECALL 





Each Egg in a Separate Packet, 
or 2/3 per doz. 


INSTANTLY READY 


for making deliciou 


Cakcs, Custards, 








EGALL IS REAL EGG. ~ 
NOT A_ SUBSTITUTE. 





Egall Products Limited, Birmingham. 








BASHFULNESS 


may have the appearance A Virtue t a deploral 
handicap to success. What is it | lack of confidence 
hich doon » failure many otherwise apable men and 
women If YOU are a » Bashful, Timid people, 
those afflicted with acute sensitive and t mbarrassil 
habit of Blushing; if you find yourself ackgr 
busine life, while others are for g ahead | nning th 
Big Salaries— then here a clear message of hope and 
comfort for you. No matter how Sensitive y ire or lack 


earning qu f self-reliance, a guarantee 
7-day cure awaits y My remarkable f Nerve Contro] 
will positively cure Nervousness, Blushing, Timidity. Write 
at once, menti ning The Quiver, for tu i rs | FREE 
booklet, ‘ The Power to Win. Addr 


E. 8. DEAN, Ltd., 12 All Saints Road, St. Anne’s-on-Sea 


in the vital money ality 
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Instituted 1758. 
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ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL & 


ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 
MAITLAND PARK HAVERSTOCK HILL, x.w.s. 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 





Others similarly bereft await admission. 


the School supp! es. 
Offices : 73 Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 


SSSQ0080088882888 
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All need the home like care. the training and discipline 


Treasurer; THE RT. HON. THE LORD MAYOR (Alderman Sir Horace Brooks Marshall, M.A., LL.D.) 


Nearly 400 Fatherless Children are now maintained @ educate 


Amongst them are many whose fathers have fallen in 
var 


| Donations will 


@ 
@ 
@ 
w 
a) 
o) 
@ 
@ 
) 
@ 


1 
A larger number of children would be received if funds 
: permittec 

The Charity is wholly 
Contributions 

be thankfully rece 


O 
dep ndent n Voluntary w 
o) 
0) 


ived by 


ALEXANDER GRANT, 


Secretary. fi 
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FADES AWAY 


To-day, to many thousands, only the memory 
remains oftheirone-time sufferings caused through 
Indigestion. These former sufferers voluntarily 
ascribe this tothe lasting benefits obtainedthrough 
the use of Mother Seigel’s Syrup. It is because 


WHEN YOU TAKE 


this world-famous remedy acts directly on the 
organs of digestion—stomach, liver and bowels— 
that it is so successful in banishing digestive 
troubles. If you suffer put Mother Seigel’s 

Syrup to the test to-day. 


|; MOTHER 
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‘SEIGEL’S SYRUP , 
Meme a sias aipate tal teat ah ecbeahieicm india ae 

- PATTIE EU LLLP ELLER 
Craftsmanship 


HE Norwell brogue combines to 

perfection sturdiness with distinctive 
style, staunch damp-resistance with light- 
ness, flexibility, and entire comfort. Expert 
craitsmanship is employed in the designing 
of the models, and in every stage of the 
cutting, stitching and finishing, and quality 
is built into every pair. 


Norwells 
‘Perth Hrogues 


Direct from Scotla 


Entire satisfaction is guaranteed, or the purchase- 
“er is —— in full. 


The Lady’ ss 






Braemar’ Brogue. 


Orders are sent post 
free in Britain. 
Postage abroad extra. 


Write for Foot- 
wear Catalogue to 





D. NORWELL & SON, [. Fr | 
Perth Scotland. &: ne 
Established over 100 yeat | 
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You will 
be pleased 


with your complexion 
if you make it a habit 
to use Pomeroy Skin 
Food. 

It is a true skin 
beautifier, bringing to 
the face the much- 
admired contours of 
youth, rejuvenating the 
skin, cleansing it, sooth- 
ing it, feeding it, thus 
ensuring skin health 
and lasting beauty. 

A short trial will convince you that Pomeroy 
Skin Food is the one face cream that you need 
for your complexion. 


Pome 
Skin fod 


1/6, 3/6, and 5/- Jars. 
Of High-class Chemists and Perfumers. 

Mrs. Pomeroy, Ltd., 29, Old Bond St., W.1. 
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Pertect 
Chemist Shop 


ACH branch of Boots The Chemists is “a periect chemi 
shop ’"’—planned on modern, progressive lines — thoroughly 
equipped to efficiently meet every need of the medical pro- 

fession and the general public. 


scf 


The prescription department at each branch is under the direct 
supervision of a fully qualified and experienced chemist, and _ is 
fitted with everything necessary for accurate and reliable dispensing, 
Each branch carries a fully representative stock of the best known 
proprietary medieines, and an excellent range of high-quality to let 
preparations, sick-room necessities, and surgical supplies is also 
maintained. 

Further, the principal branches of Boots The Chemists contai 
other departments that experience has PROVED to be essential 
to the comfort and convenience of customers. 




















CHIEF LONDON BRANCHES 


182 REGENT STREET, W.1. 
112-118 EDGWARE ROAD, W.2. 


Urer 100 Branches tn London area. | 
555 BRANCHES | 
THROUGHOUT | 
THE COUNTRY. 
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i i | VILVER PLATED CLEMAK STROPPING MACHINE COMBINATION OUTFIT, } 
| WITH SEVEN BLADES. WITH VELVET HIDESTROP COMPLETE as it:ustrarep 
‘ 4 i, J. f 
F | 76 > 6 i Ss | 
CLEMAK (SAFETY RAZOR CO 56. KINGSWAY. LONDON VWe2. | 
Pty peters i sea 
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